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Light Ra il ways i n th e Unit ed Kingd om. 



History of P &st P.e ve 1 o prom t en d Legislation. 

( 1) When viewed in relation to th3 high degree of 
development attained by the principal railway systems, in the 
British Isles,- and in. comparison, also with the extensive and 
systematic growth of light, railways, .in Belgium, France and 
other Continental count ri esp the results achieved by light 
railway-, enterprise -in the United Kingdom have, owing to a 
variety of causes been small and disappointing, 

( 2) The light '.Railway Commissioners,, having regard to 
their experience in connection with the promotion of light 
railways in rural areas in Great Britain, have repeatedly 
dwelt in their annual Reports upon the necessity for a co- 
ordinated system and an organised, provision (under the same 
control' and authority ) of the means of transport both by 
roadl-ahd rail,- In their opinion one of the chief reasons 
why light' railways have-not been constructed in many rural 
districts' is that the character of. the cultivation is not 
such- as .to yield sufficient produce to afford- a' paying 
traffic or to support upon the land a. population sufficient 
to provide a. remunerative passenger and general traffic.. 

They are of opinion,, however ,' that in Greet Britain there are 
many and large rural areas which are capable of* and should 
attain, a state of development in which light railways would 
form an important factor in any system of local transport 
organised on an economical basis. 

In this connection the following extract from the 
Commissioners 1 Report of their proceedings up to the 31st 
December, 1920, is of particular interest:- . 

"Generally speaking tho rail will be found a 
predominant factor in such agricultural 
districts only as admit of and obtain a thorough 
arable cultivation producing both corn and the 
heavy root crops ( including potatoes); we nay add 
that in most districts in Crest Britain such a 
standard of production however essential is far off 
and must take some years to arrive at, depending as 
it ultimately does upon stable and remunerative 
' prices for agricultural produce, and calling for an 
' .-increase in the resident working population and a 
sufficient supply of further capital and credit. 

In most of the districts traversed by the 
proposed light railways schemes above referred to, 
the systems of cultivation now -obtaining, there 
■ would' not be likely to bring a- self-supporting 
traffic, having regard to the present almost 
prohibitive costs of railway construction end. work- 
ing; in some cases however .adequate transport;' 
facilities may be a condition ’-'precedent' 'to .a., .more 
thorough development , and in other cases (of which 
the *Fens ,T scheme is a -good’ example ) , where tho land 
■ is fertile and would b e" fully cultivated if the 
capital for construct ion. ■( of the- 'cheapest type 
consistent- with practical .efficiency), could be found 
and if the rates authorised were adjusted to the cost 
of the service, and if the line., were economically 
worked, there would be sufficient traffic to give an 
adequate return on the capital". 




The Commissioners add at the same time that their 
experience demonstrates the difficulty of obtaining adequate 
financial contributions for transport schemes - however 
valuable - from those persons who have also to find the 
capital required for the cultivation of the land, inasmuch 
as their resources and credit 
fully taxed for this specific purpose., 
of the problem is more fully referred to in pr.rag 
26 of this Memo ran drum 



,.ra generally limited and are 

is financial aspect 
20 to 



(o) It will be convenient, at the outset,, to refer 
briefly to the various legislative enactments bearing upon the 
construction of light railways. The Boilway Construction 
facilities let, 1864,. was designed ,T to facilitate in cert 8 in 
cases the obtaining of Powers for the Construction of hallways" 
including the construction of branches or other now works in 
connection with existing lines; and under this Act the author! y 
for the construction of a Railway might be obtained in the form 
of a certificate settled by the Board of Trade end subject 
to approval by both Houses of Parliament. Such s certificate, 
however, could be obtained only in those cases in which the 
landowners and others beneficially interested c'oneenfcod to the 
Construction of the railway; and it was expressly laid down 
in the let that those provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts 
|nd Railways Clauses lets which conferred compulsory .. powers 
for the "taking of land, etc, should not be incorporated in 
the certificate. 

(4} The first actual use of the term "light railway" 
occurs in the Regulation of Railways Act,. 1868, by which the 
Board of Trade was empowered to authorise a company 17 to construct 
end work' or to work as. a light railway" the whole or any part 
of a railway which the' company had power, to construct or work. 
Section '28 of the Act- prescribed that on such a line the 
maximum axle weight should not in. any case exceed 0 tons and 
that the speed of trains should not exceed. 25 miles per hours 
but, subject to ti- sc two limitations, the railway might be 
constructed and worked under such conditions and regulations 
as the Board of Trade might from time to time impose 0 

(5] Pew light lines, however, were constructed under 
the provisions of the Acts of 1864, and 1868, owing partly to 
the difficulty of securing the consent .of landowners end 
-other interested parties.. & of avoiding the opposition of 
■existing railway or canal companies and possibly also to the 
limitation of the axle load which would have prevented the 
circulation of main line engines over any light line 
constructed under the lot ‘of ,1868* 

(6} Until the passing of the light Railways Ac t , 1 
1896, the law particularly affecting the construction of 
such railways in Groat Britain was mainly contained in the Acts of 
186 4 A 1868 whilst . trsmwc y# were dealt with in the 
Tramways Act of 1870. 

•i 

•? (?) for lack of any better legal provision for the 

construction of light railways advantage was taken of the 
Act of 1870 by the promoters of certain lines which, though 
■legally designated "tramways" , partook to some extent of the 
character of light railways 0 Broadly speaking, however, this 
Uct did little to meet the difficulties vhi,cb the light 
Railways Act of 1896 was subsequently designed to overcome. 

The former clearly contemplated the construction of 
tramways of the type ordinarily found on the, streets of city 



O 
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and suburban areas. Under its provisions a confirming Act 
was necessary, even where ru? co-Hrpulsery powers for the taking 
of land were sought by the promoters, and facilities for the 
carriage of goods could only be successfully provided with 
the assistance of railway companies or in oases where the 
tramway concerned was actually the property of such a corapany; 
the Act itself gave the tramways no power to secure the necessary 
facilities for transhipment etc. Additional obstacles were 
Occasionally placed by local authorities in the way of the 
construction of light railways under the Act, e.g. hy reserving 
to themselves a right of pre-emption on terms which tended to 
discourage other promoters, 

(8) So far as Great Britain was concerned, the 
legislative status quo remained unaltered till 1896. In the 
interim, the influences of foreign competition and other causes 
led to a serious depression in agricultural industry. It was 
realised that amongst the difficulties with which the British 
agriculturist had to contend the lack of direct means of transport 
between farm and market was not the least important, and the 
persistent efforts of those who had "been impressed by the 
advantages of light Railways on the Continent led eventually 

to the passage of ' the light Railways Act of 1896. It Is 
doubtful even now, however, whether the agricultural community 
itself has realised fully the advantages which could be derived 
from a wider use of the facilities which such railways offer, 
e,g, by the bulking of consignments in order to secure the 
benefit of lower rates, 

(9) The main provisions of the Act 1096 are well 
known, but it may not be out of place to summarise here the 
various measures of relief which It was intended to afford. 

It applies to Great Britain alone and under its provisions it 
is no" longer necessary to obtain a special Act for the 
construction of a light railway. Authority for the construction 
o? a line may be obtained in an Order made by the Light Railway 
Commissioners and such an Order after confirmation! by the Minister 
of Transport possesses the force of an Act of Parliament. The 
Minister, if he considers It expedient so to ’do, may submit 

the proposals of the promoters to Parliament, but this cotixse 
has so far not been found necessary, looal authorities - the 
Council of any County, Borough or District — may be authorised 
to construct and work a light railway, and may make advances to 
light railway companies either by way of loan or as part of the 
share capital. They may also act jointly with other Councils 
or with individuals, corporations or companies both in 
making application for an Order and in carrying out the work 
of construction, etc, ‘Land may be compulsorily acquired without 
recourt'e to Parliament, the provisions of the Lands Clauses 
Acts being applicable, except that the Amount of compensation 
Is determined under the Arbitration Act 1889 and that a 
condition is introduced with regard to the betterment of 
ad jolqtirig lands, 

(10) The Light Railway Commissioners state that, in 
practice, this provision with regard to betterment is without 
material effect and that in their opinion the acquisition of 
land for light railways should preferably be carried out under 
the procedure of the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of 
Compensation) Act, 1919; but. as it stands, this Act cannot 
be applied to purchases by undertakings "trading for profit" • 
Subject to certain limitations and conditions, the Treasury 
may assist the promoters either by way of a loan at the normal 
rate of interest or by way of a "special advance" which may 
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take the fern either of a loan or of a free grant or may be 
partly a free grant and partly a loan. 

A Light Hailway Order may also authorise the 
construction of a line on publio roads. 

(11) With regard to the methods of construction and 
working the general enactments relating to publio safety 
etc., may apply to a light railway, but only in so far as 
they are actually incorporated in or applied by a Schedule 
to the Order authorising the construction of the line. 

Light railways hare therefore been treated more leniently 
than standard lines in respoot of such matters as permanent ' 
way gauge, fencing, road crossings, signalling, brake power, 
station requirements, etc, 

(12) The Act of 1096 has been continued and amended by 
the Light Railways Act of 1912 which extends from £250,000 
to £750,000 the limit of the amount available for the pur- 
poses of "special" advances to be made by the [Treasury under 
Section 5 of the Act of 1896 and provides that applications 
for' advances under the Development and Hoad Improvement Funds 
Act, 1909, shall be referred to the Light Hailway Commission- 
ers. The Act of 1912 also affords added facilities for the 
acquisition of property in cases where parts only of houses, 
etc, are required. The pow'ers of the Development Commission- 
ers to make advances are now merged in the general powers of 
the Ministry of Transport; they were not of practical use as 
advances thereunder were restricted to bodies not working for 
profit. In actual fact no such advances were made. 

The Act of 1912 allows the Minister of Transport a 
wi dor discretion in fixing the amount of the expenditure which 
a Council may incur on the construction, etc., of a light 
railway wholly or partly outside its own area. It makes 
provision for the winding up of a light railway company which 
has ceased to be in a position to carry out the objects for 
which it was incorporated. Finally, • it confers upon the 
Light Railway Commissioners the power, in certain oases, to 
act as arbitrators in matters which are stated in a Light 
Hallway Order to be determinable by arbitration. 

(13) As already indicated the Acts of 1896 and 1912 apply 
to Ore at Britain only. 

In Ireland, the development of light railways has 
been more rapid, but this has only been rendered possible by 
the grant of liberal assistance from publio funds. In the 
development of her railway system generally Ireland has relied 
upon such financial aid to a far greater extent than Great 
Britain. From the 'outset money was advanced to Irish Compan- 
ies by the Treasury usually on the security of mortgages on 
the undertakings ana without the reservation of any correspon- 
ding right of control in matters of working, rates, etc* 

(14) The railways in Ireland also received assistance 
from the Counties or Baronies in' the form of guarantees of 
Interest secured upon the rates - the authorities having no 
powers of control beyond the right of nominating a few members 
of each of the Boards of Directors concerned. 
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(15) In addition to assistance thus received from. 

■public sources the railways frequently received the. private aid. 
of landed proprietors,' either in the form of subscriptions Ox 
Capital or in'* guarantees of interest. 

(16) In the poorer districts, however, there was little 
to attract private capital and legislation was for a long. time 
unfavourable to the construction of the light railways jbich 
were urgently required® The Tramways (Ireland) Act of lota. , 
it is true, made provision for the compulsory acquisition of 
land, but projects framed in accordance with that Act had first 
to be submitted to the Crand Jury and to the nord- lieu tenant m 
Council and finally to Parliament for confirmation by Act. 

This last formality was, however, dispensed with by an amending 
Act in the following year. By the Tramways (Ireland) Amendment 
Act, 1871, mechanical traction on roadways was permitted up to 
a maximum speed of 6 miles per hour in country districts and 5 
miles per hour in towns ; and in 1801 the first 6f these 
maxima was raised from 6 to 12 miles per hour. 



(17) More important, however, than any of these measures 
was the Tramways and Public Companies (Ireland) Act of 18bf>, 
which was followed by the Light Railways Act of 188. , the 
Railways (Ireland) Act and the Transfer of Railways (Ireland) 
Act, both of which were passed in 1890, the Tramways (Ireland) 
’ -- -- Railways (Ireland) Act of 189o. 



the 



Act of 1895 and, finally, 

(18) A descriptive summary of the principal legislative 
enactments affecting light railways in Ireland together with a 
valuable statement of the effects of the statutes m question 
contained in Part II of the Pinal Report of the Vice-Regal 
Commission on Irish Railways (Cd.5247 - 1910) and m the Tabl s 
appended thereto. As that Report contains a more or less 
detailed statement of the circumstances which lea up to the 
legislation in question, of the Acts themselves, of their working 
and of the light railway development which tools place under ^ ® 
enactments up" to the year 1910, it is unnecessary here to do more 
than to refer to the Commissioner’s Report sin to aac tnat 
during the past ten years the process of development Jms been 
arrested and that the financial position and prospects of 
existing light railways in Ireland have not improved, 
contrary the no sit ion of these lines, e.g. with regard. to 
maintenance and finance, is becoming steadily more serious, 



On the 



(29) In the absence of 
the germ "light railway" no ix 5 . 



.any clear and concise definition 
of the germ "light railway" no rigid line of demarcation can 
he drawn between light and heavy railways on the ° n ® 
between light railways and tramways on ohe other. n. ■ . ® 

of so called light railways of the United kingdom ~ oxclu i xg 
lines having the character of "tramways - may, however, be 
summarised approximately as follows:- 
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Country, 


Ear row Gauge 
Lines , includ- 
ing a few 

Glass A 0 lines. 


Standard 
Gauge 
lines 
Glass A 0 . 


Other Standard 
Gauge Lines, ■ 


Totals, 


- 


Miles 


Miles 


Miles 


Miles 


England 102.90 

(including 
Jersey & . 

Isle of Man) 


312.375 


97.375 


592. 65 X 
100* 4 8* 


Scotland . 


12.73 


87.750 


— 


Wale s . 


84,45 


63.750 


15.250 


166.45* 


Ireland. 


568.56 


- 


84.750 


653,31 


Totals. 


851.64 


463.875 


197.375 


1512.69 



0 In the' classification adopted by the 

Sight Railway Commissioners 1 Class "A* includes 
lines laid entirely upon acquired lands, and on 
most of these steam motive power is employed. 

T Some of these lines, through absorption, have 
lost their individuality, exoent as lines of local 
Interest which might require n demaining". 

(£0) With regard to the development which has taken place in 
Great Britain under the operation of the Acts of 18% and 1912, 
the twsnty-saeond- and twenty-third annual Reports of the light 
Railway Commissioners clearly indicate that the enactments in 
question have not boon markedly effective in promoting new- 
construction, 

(21) In a summary of the results achieved during the period 
from the passing of the Act of 1896 up to the 31st Deoomber 1918, 
the Commissioners stated that 687 applications for Orders 
authorising light railways (including 124 applications for 
amending Orders) had been received. The total mileage of 
the lineB proposed was 5051 miles and, so far as the 
Commissioners were concerned, applications had been granted 
in respect of 2272 miles whilst the Orders confirmed authorised 
the construction of 2101 miles. Of these, however, only about 
900 miles had actually been constructed, of which about 550 
miles were on land acquired and the remainder on roads « This 
remainder includes lines which, though legally classed as 
*light railways", are really "trarn’smys w . Such lines have 

purposely been excluded from the table in paragraph 19. About 
three-fifths of the mileage laid on lands acquired were either 
owned or worked by existing main line companies and included 
all mileage (80 miles) aided by free grant from the Treasury 
and also 22 miles aided by leans from the same eouree. 

In' addition to the 22 miles worked by existing railway 
companies Treasury loans were also granted in respect of 23 
miles of line on the hands of Independent light railway 
companies 4 .. 



(22) It was stated in the Commissioners 1 Report for the 
period ended on the 31st December 1919 that during the last year 
©f the period 15 applications for Orders had been received, 
whilst 4 Orders had been submitted for confirmation and 7 
Orders (authorising 20-|- miles of line) had been confirmed 
during 1919. At the clo-se of the year, 20 applications 
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remained to be dealt with, and concerning these the delay in 
progress was attributed to difficulties of finance. 



(23) Of the total sum of £1', 000, 000 made available by 
statute for advances by the Treasury under the Acts of 1896 

and 1912 only £203,000 had been advanced up ' to the 31st December 
1910, (143,000 in free -grants . and about £60,000 .in loans) 
whilst a further amount of £178,000 haddboen promised in resnect 
of 71 other miles of line which had not, so far, been proceeded 
with. Thus, of the Treasury fund originally available, more 
than £600,000 was still unassigned at the close of the year 1918, 

(24) The Commissioners pointed out also that the advances 
and promises in question had been made, for the most part, during 
the earlier years of the period covered by their Report and that, 
notwithstanding the large mileage of light railways which could 
not bo proceeded with owing to lack of funds, resnonsible 
promoters had not been in a position to comply' with the 
conditions under which advances were offered under the Light 
Hallways Acts, nor in recent years either to seek or obtain 
special assistance from the State to any material extent. 



(25) The ’Commissioners attributed this to the. fact that 
under the said Acts only a proportion of the necessary capital 
might in each case be found by the State end that the requisite 
balance in the shape of private capital was seldom forthcoming; 
and ^ they expressed the view that, except in cases where such 
capital was attracted by the prospect of some particular traffic 
or of the furtherance of some definite interest, the financial 
pro vision for light railways would have to be made out of 
public funds, national or local. 

(26) In their Eeport for the period ended the 31st 
December 1919 the Commissioners again attributed the dearth of 
effective applications for advance from the Treasury to the 
fact that the statutory conditions governing the grant of such 
advances were not such as to meet the difficulties which 
promoters encountered in the effort to raise the necessary 
capital -for their schemes; but is was anticipated that for 
future purposes the powers of the Treasury to make advances 
under the Light (Railways Acts would be superseded by the '"more 
practical powers and procedure" instituted under, the Ministry 
of Transport Act, 1919, which enabled the Minister (with the 
approval of the Treasury) to make advances in aid of light 
raibways on such terms as he might think fit in each case. 

(27) It should be added that in the foregoing survey 
of the development of light railways in the United Kingdom 
no account has been taken of these lines whioh have been 
constructed for private (industrial) pur nos os and in respect 
of which no statutory ' authority has had to be obtained. 

Such lines are numerous, especially in the colliery and 
quarrying districts;.. They perform functions of great 
importance and, in, .the aggregate , their mileage is considerable; 
out, ^ as they are privately owned and- operated, exhaustive 
enquiry would be necessary in order to form even an 
approximate estimate of the extent to whiph the need for 

light railways has thus been met. It may’ safely be said, 
however, that an appreciable part of the demand has been, met 
by this means and that the figures of milieage in respect of 
the statutory undertakings do not furnish; a complete or 
accurate measure of the total results of .’light railway 
enterprise in the United Kingdom. 
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ACQUISITION OS' MUD for 



LIGHT RAILWAYS, - BET TERMMT . 



(28) The Act of 1096 relating to Light Railways in 
Great Britain provides that, in cases whore the arrangements 
fcr the acquisition cf land are not settled "by agreement, 
the procedure defined by the lands Clauses Acts shall be 
followed# Whore any variation of tho provisions of the 
Clauses Acts is required the Ministry of Transport 
(as formally the Board of Trade) .must maize a special 



report to Parliament; but no variation whatever is allowed 
of the provisions respecting, the purchase and tailing of 
land otherwise than by agreement. 



(29) This proviso in the Act of 1896 (Section II) 
was apparently intended to prevent the provisions of the 
Clauses Acts from being modified except in special 
circumstances a It has since been amended, in one detail, 
by the Light Railways Act of 191? in which it is provided 
that in certain cases Section 92 of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845, may be varied in a Light Railway Order 
in such a way as to allow of a part (instead, of the whole) 
of a house, building or factory being taken. 



(3) Section 13 of the Act of 1896 also provides for 
the appointment of a single arbitrator to settle the price i«0 
be paid fcr land and the compensation to be given for injury 
and for temporary occupation, and also to settle questions of 
apportionment of rent charges; and the same Section also 
-provides that in determining the amount of compensation the 
arbitrator shall have regard to the extent to which the 
contiguous lands belonging to the same proprietor may be 
benefited by the proposed railway. Under Section 8 of tho 
Act of 1912 the Light Railway Commissioners act a3 
arbitrators if the parties make a joint application to thorn . 
for this purpose; or, where under any Light Railway Order 
the Minister of Transport has power to appoint an arbitrator, 
he may with the consent of the parties .appoint the 
Commissioners to act in that capacity. The question of 
betterment, however* is dealt with mere fully below. 









(31) It is widely recognised that the Lands Clauses 
Acts, by which the procedure for the compulsory purchases of 
land is mainly governed, and the practice which has developed 
under those Acte do not afford those facilities which present 
conditions demand. The question was considered by the 
Acquisition and Valuation of Land Committee, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Leslie Scott, K.O., M.P., In their 
Second Report, issued in November 1919, they dealt 
particularly with the matter of Valuation and the cognate 
questions of Arbitration and Betterment. Their examination 
of the subject and their statement of the relative facts and 
arguments were so exhaustive that any attempt to traverse the 
came ground in this Memorandum would be out of place. The 
following Summary of Recommendations, extracted from the 
penultimate paragraph of their Second Report will serve to 
indicate tho nature of some of the problems with which the 
Committee dealt and of the relative conclusions at which they 
arrived# It should be explained that in their First Report 
tho Committee had proposed the setting up of a "Sanctioning 
Authority” consisting, in effect, of a Joint Sub-Committee 
of the two Houses of Parliament supplemented in personnel by 
men qualified by experience of affairs in various spheres of 
national life, and they recommend that? subject to certain 
exceptions fui the c-ase of Local Authorities, every application 
for power' <: o acquire land compulsorily should be referred to the 
"Sanctioning Author ity". 
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( 5 ) 



( 6 ) 



(V) 



(8) 
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The Lands Glauses Acts are now out of date, and should he 
repealed and replaced by a fresh code 0 

The standard of value to he paid to the owner should he 
the market value as between a willing buyer and a 
willing seller in addition to fair compensation for 
consequential injury. 

No allowance for the compulsory acquisition of land 
should he added to the market value. 

The owner should not he entitled to any increased valuo 
for his land, which can only arise, or could only 
have arisen, by reason of the suitability of the land 
for a purpose to which it could only he applied under 
statutory powers. 

No enhancement of market value should he taken into 
account which arises from the use of the premises in 
question in a manner contrary to sanitary or other 
laws and regulations. 

Wherever no market exists for a property which is being 
compulsorily acquired the price to he paid to the 
owner may at the discretion of the Tribunal he 
assessed on the basis of reinstatement. 



The value of all separate interests in a property 
having a marketable value should he assessed in 
separate awards, hut by the same Tribunal; and, so 
far as practicable, at the same time; claims for 
consequential damage, etc*, being similarly dealt with. 



The promoters should be allowed at any time within the 
period allowed for service of the notice to treat to 
serve a notice to treat in respect of any interest in 
land to operate as from any date not being later than 
the date fixed for the completion of the works, the 
price to be paid to be assessed as at the date of the 
service of the ITot ice to Treat. 



Where there are persons or a body capable of receiving 
the purchase money as Trustees for the Tendors and 
their suecesors, the Vendors should not be considered 
as persons under a disability. In general, where the 
claimant can prove that acting reasonably he is put 
to special expense for re -investment , the costs of a 
single ro -investment should be allowed in the items- of 
the claim. 

Promoters should have power to take part only of a 

property whenever they think fit. In cases where, as 
the " result of the owner's claim for injurious 
affection, promoters find it cheaper to buy the 
whole site, and it happens that part of the whole 
projects beyond the limits of deviation, the promoter 
should have power to go to the Sanctioning Authority 
to obtain power for the additional area. The notice 
to treat could be amended accordingly. 



Promoters 
or unde 
for the 



should have power to acquire an easement jtn. over 
r land whenever such easement will be sufficient 
purpose of the undertaking. 
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(12) The Promoters should he entitled to withdraw their notice 

to treat at any time within two months of the delivery 
of the claim, or such earlier or later date as the 
Tribunal may direct on the application of either party, 
on payment of all proper oasts as between solicitor 
and client, and also on such compensation for loss or 
injury as in the opinion of the Tribunal has been 
occasioned by the notice to treat having been given 
and withdrawn, 

(13) notices to treat should be served within such period 

as the Sectioning Authority may direct; or, if the 
Sanctioning Authority make no direction within 12 
nnnehs of the order of the Sanctioning Authority 
conferring compulsory powers* 

(14) «hcre Promoters acquire land 'which is subject to outside f 

restrictions on its use, the promoters should be 
entitled to us® the lend free from any such 
restrictions on paying compensation to the persons 
entitled to the benefit of euoh restrictions, if such 
persons are, in fact, damaged by the breach of such 
restrict ions <■ And even where no application for land 
is pending before the Sanctioning Authority either 
because the land has been acquired by voluntary 
agreement or because no additional land is needed, it 
should be open to the Sanctioning Authority to 
extinguish or modify a restrictive covenant upon 
proper terms as to compensation or otherwise 
wherever they are of opinion that it is in the 
public interest that such covenant should bo so 
extinguished or modified. 

(15) The obligation of or offer by promoters to provide 

accommodation, works for the benefit of vendors, and V' 
the nature of the works required, should be dealt 
with, in cases where the accommodation works are 
an integral part of the scheme, by the Sanctioning 
Authority when the scheme is sanctioned, and in 
other cases by the Compensation Tribunal when the 
compensation is settled. 

In either case the benefit to the vendor of 
the accommodation works ordered, whether at the 
instance of the promoters or the vendor, should be 
taken into consideration by way of reduction in 
assessing the price t o be paid for the land, it- is 
recognised, however, that the Sanctioning Authority 
and the Compensation Tribunal should have power to 
postpone their decision as to accommodation works, 
in oases where they think that the question cannot 
be properly deoiled until sufficient time has 
elapsed to gauge the effect of the promoters' 
undertaking on the vendors 1 property, V 7 

(16) Subject to any limitations which the Sanctioning 

Authority in sanctioning a scheme may think fit to 
impose in special oases, promoters should have an 
unrestricted power to hold and dispose of surplus 
land, and any general statutory provisions as to the 
pre-emption rights of adjoining owners, etc. should, 
as regards schemes sanctioned by the Sanctioning 
Authority, cease to have effect. 
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(17) In every case the Sanctioning Authority should 

consider whether the minerals should he excepted 
from or included in a conveyance of land to 
promoters . 

(a) Hie Tribunal may, if the parties agree, consist 

of a single arbitrator appointed by them, but 
if the parties do not so agree, the Tribunal 
should consist of one arbitrator to be appointed 
by the Sanctioning Authority from a panol. In 
the ordinary case, we think that the Tribunal 
should be limited to one arbitrator, but in a 
special case the Sanctioning authority should 
have discretion, if it thinks fit, to appoint 
a larger and special Tribunal* It should, be 
within the discretion of the Tribunal to 
exclude the public, but we think that as a 
rule publicity is desirable. 

(b) Either party should be at liberty to obtain from 

the Inland Revenue Valuation Department any 
existing official valuations affecting the 
property in question, and such valuations 
should be admissible in evidence. 

(a) The Sanctioning Authority should have general 

authority to make rules as to the practice and 
procedure to be observed by the • Tribunal , and 
the principles on which costs should be dealt 
with. 

(b) We consider it essential that the claimant 

should be required to serve on the promoters 
full particulars of his claim, which should 
state the exact nature of the interest in 
respect of which compensation is claimed, and 
details of the Compensation claimed, 
distinguishing the amounts under separate 
heads and showing how the amount claimed under . 
each. head! is calculated, 

(c) Subject to any principles to be laid down; by the 

Sanctioning Authority the Tribunal should have 
an absolute discretion as to costs, and it 
should he its duty to consider and determine . 
in each case by whom and in what proportion 
such costs shall be borne. 

(d) The Tribunal should have power to call expert 

witnesses, and both parties should be. allowed 
to cross-examine such expert witnesses-. The • 
Tribunal should also have power to appoint an 
accountant to examine, books and accounts, and 
to order all necessary books and accounts to 
be produced for the inspection of such 
accountant , who should bo available for cross- 
examination by both sides. Taxation returns in 
the possession of the Inland Revenue Department 
should also be produced upon request by the 
Tribunal « 



(b;j) (a) / 

x x > ; ■ x x 
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(£2) (a) As a general principle where the State or a 

Local Authority by a particular improvement 
has increased the value Of the neighbouring 
land, the State or Local Authority should bo 
entitled to participate in such increased 
value. 

( b } file principle of betterment applicable in the 
oase of undertakings promoted by the State or 
by Local Authorities as aforesaid is also 
applicable in the case of private under- 
takings authorised in the public interest, 
but the share of private promoters in any 
betterment created by thoir under tailing 
should be subject to an over-riding limit 

that it should not exceed the actual cost £ 

of the construction of the undertaking. 

(c) The promoters should schedule the limits of 

the area in respect of which it is proposed 
to claim betterment in respect of any 
property, and also specify the period at the 
end of which they propose that claims for 
betterment should be made. Any porson 
having any interest in land within the 
scheduled betterment area should have the 
right of audience before the Sanctioning 
Authority as to such betterment, md should 
also have the right at any timo after the 
works, 30 far as’ they affect his property, 
have been completed, to apply to the 
promoters and, failing agreement, to the 
Tribunal, for the immediate assessment of the 
betterment, if any, of his property, which it 
is estimated will result from the undertaking; 
and, further, upon payment of the capitalised 
value of the betterment charge, or, if there 
be no betterment, vu snout payment,, to obtain 
from the promoters a certificate of the discharge 
of his land from liability to betterment. 

(d) Either the promoters or tho owner should have the 

right to call on the Inland He venue Valuation Depart- 
ment to make an offioial initial valuation for the 
purpose of assessing the betteriicmt charge. 

This valuation when made should be supplied to 
both parties within a certain limited time, 
either party to have power to agree to or 
dissent from it, and if not dissented from 
within .the limited period by either party, the • 
valuation should be binding on both parties. 

Tho same procedure should be adopted for the ^ 

final valuation* On each occasion each party 

should, in default of agreement, have the right 

to have the valuation of the property in question, 

or its betterment, assessed by the Tribunal. At 

the hearing before the Tribunal either party 

should have the right to call the Inland Revenue 

Valuer as a witness and to cross-examine him on 

his valuation. 
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(o) The principle of betterment should be applied to all 
interests in land having a market value, 

(x ) In normal cases §0 per cent, should be the percentage 
of betterment to be taken from the owner* 

(g-) Where the promoter is a Local Authority the Sanctioning 
Authority should decide when sanctioning the scheme 
. v whether tie whole oi the betterment should be retained 

by the Local Authority or whether some proportion 
should be paid to the State* In the case of a private 
promoter, if 50 per cent* of such Betterment exceeds 
the actual cost of construction of the undertaking the 
excess should not be payable. 

(h) ihe annual charge should be five per cent, upon the 
^ capital value of the betterment assessed, or such other 

rote as the Sanctioning Authority, with due regard to 
the then current value of money, may determine', en d 
should rank next after rates and taxes. 

(!) The mere fact that promoters may already have statutory 
power to take land should not preclude then from 
S'llpi-l’ ing to the Sanctioning Authority to sanction a 
Betterment charge and to delimit the area. 

(tv3) (a) In our opinion Injurious Affection falls into two 
classes : 

(I) Damage to an owner whose land is taken, 

arising directly from the taking, e.g* by 
severance or disturbance of Occupation. 

(II ) Damage arising from the construction or 

i • user of the works, which may result to 

an owner, none of whose land is taken, as 
well as to an owner, some of whose land 
is taken. 

(b) Wo recommend that compensation for Injurious Affection 

under class (l) should in general follows as of course. 

In regard. to Injurious Affection under class (11), the 
Sanctioning Authority should exercise a discretion 
allowing compensation for direct and substantial 
depreciation of market value, if they are of opinion 
that in the circumstances it is reasonable and 
expedient to. do so. In making such Order, the 
Sanctioning Authority should have full fi.iscretion to 
impose terms or give directions to the Assessment 
■■ Tribunal. 

^ (c) ihe properties in respect of whish a olaim of Injurious 

Affection, under class (ll), may be made should be 
inserted in a schedule to be settled, by the Sanctioning 
Authority at the time of sanctioning the scheme, and 
all such claims should be made within a limited time, 
similarly to be settled by the Sanctioning Authority* 
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(d) The assessment should not be postponed as in the case 
of Betterment, but take .place once'' and for all upon 
the claim being made* 

fe) Claims for compensation for damage by maintenance or 
user of the type considered in para. 4-9 should be 
dealt with by the Assessment Tribunal, as and when 
they arise,. 

(f) Damage caused by negligence or other unauthorised 
user of the works should, as at present, not be 
matter for compensation, but ordinary legal nroceed- 
ings . . 

(oti) Since the acquisition and Valuation of Land Committee 
reported the recommendations numbered 2, 3,4, 5, 6 , 7 and 12 have 
.been, embodied substantially in the Ac auisition nf bind 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919; but that Act applies 
only to compulsory acquisition by a Government De oartment or 
by a local or "public authority". The expression "public 
authority" is defined as meaning "anybody of persons not 
trading, for pro fit authorised: by or under any Act to carry 
on a railway s canal, dock, water or other public undertaking. 

6o far, therefore, as light railways are concerned the Act 
would appear to be of little: value. 

(33) With regard to the recommendation numbered 11, 
the same Act includes under the expression "land" any 
"easement or right in, to or over land or vat S 3 " ; but, as 
already indicated, advantage cannot be taken of the Act by an 
ordinary light railway company trading for profit. The only 
specific reference to the acquisition of easements in the Light 
Hallways Aot of 1896 is that contained in Section 21 which 
applies . to easements over or affecting "Commons". The Light 
Hallways Act of 1912 contains no reference to the subject~of 
easements. 

(34) With regard to the recommendation numbered 18 (a), 
the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, 
provides for the reference of questions of- disputed 
compensation to one of a panel of "official arbitrators" and 
prescribes how these arbitrators shall be appointed and paid. 

It also gives effect to the recommendation numbered 18 (b). 

(35) The Act also gives effect to recommendation 19 (b) 
and, subject to certain limitations, gives the official 
arbitrator full discretion as to the costs of an arbitration. 

( 06 ), The question of Betterment referred to in 
recommendation 22 is not specifically dealt with in the 
Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919. 

It has since been examined by the Inter-Departmental Development 
Committee whose; conclusions are embodied in the 'following 
extract from their Bewort:- 
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0 on o I~ us ions . 

There can, we think, he no question as to the 
iustice of the principle of betterment. 

Previous attempts to carry out the principle have 
mostly failed because the amount recovered has 
been small compared with the expense of valuation. 

A reservation must be made to this statement with 
reference to procedure under Town Planning Schemes. 
S'ew schemes have been completed, but, as if noted 
in the appendix, practice as regards betterment, so 
far as it has gone, is hopeful.'*’ 

There appears to be no particular reason why the 
amount recoverable should be limited to half the 
enhanced value, as has been the practice hitherto. 

We consider that three-quarters of the betterment 
value should he made recoverable, as a balance of 
one quarter should be enough. 

(a) to allow for a margin of error, 

and 

(b) tc leave the owner some interest 
in the proposed improvement. 

The principle should apply not only to improvements 
oarried out by public authorities .but also to 
private undertakings authorised in the public 
interest, subjeot in that case to the over-riding 
limit that the amount recoverable shall not exceed 
the aotual cost of the construction of the under- 
taking. 

The procedure of the Acquisition of Land (Assessment 
of Compensation) Act, i919, as regards the assessing 
Tribunal should he adapted to the assessment of 
betterment. 

The amount of betterment should be settled by one 
valuation before the improvement is begun, as is 
provided in the Town Planning Acts. 

As a rule betterment should be recovered by an 
annual charge, reckoned at a percentage upon the 
capital value of the betterment assessed. The 
percentage might be determined in accordance with 
the then current rate of interest charged by the 
Public Works Loan Board and the annual charge 
should be redeemable at par. 

Where an improvement is to be carried out in a 
rural area by or with the assistance of a Public 
Body, we suggest that the following procedure 
might be substituted for the method of assessment 
suggested above, but based on the same principles. 

We feel that some procedure which would make 
betterment recoverable in the form of a local 
betterment rate would enable Public Authorities 
to contribute to the oonstruction of new transport 
facilities in a single and equitable manner and 
might in many oases eliminate the necessity for 
State aid. 
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The Minister of Transport, or, subject to hio 
approval, County Councils or County Boroughs should 
he enabled to define the area which they consider 
would benefit by the proposed improvement, end 
impose on that area a fixed annual betterment rat© 
whioh might diminish in zones aooording to the 
diatanee from the facilities provided by the 
improvement o The total amount of the rate should 

not exceed the amount nebeesary to pay interest sn, 
and amortize, the sum contributed by the public 
authority, owners to have a right of appeal to 
the Assessment Tribunal if two-thirds of them in 
the area object to the proposed rat©. The method 
of assessment of such a rate requires very oareful 
consideration, and this Commit too do not feel they 
have the requisite special knowledge to make more 
than a general recommendation on the subjeot. 

(9) The procedure advocated in the above recommendations 
is not intended to ©ver-ride procedure under the 
Town Planning Acts where it is applicable, but wo 
recommend that the bet te merit recoverable under 
those Acts should be increased to 75^« 

(10) also recommend expert investigation with reference 
to the feasibility of the periodical separata 
assessment of all sites and buildings for ordinary 
rating purposes and as to the possibility of making 
Betterment" - recoverable as an annual charge 

at so much ijj the Z of rateable site value in the 
defined area, so that the amount oolleotod would 
vary according to tho actual effect whioh the 
Improvement had on site values. 

FINANCIAL AREAS CEMENTS MADE BY TEE STATE, LOCAL 

AUTHORITIES. ETC. 



(37 ) It will have been gathered from paragraphs 

BO to 23 that comparatively little advantage has been taken 
of the facilities afforded by Sections 4 and 5 of the Aot 
of 1696 for obtaining financial assistance from the State for 
the construction of light railways in Great Britain. The 
reasons for this are indicated in paragraphs 24 to 26, and it 
may be well to summarise here the principal statutory 
provisions concerned* 

(38) Under Section 4 of the Act a light railway 
company may seek a loan from the Treasury, but this ie subjeot 
to the following conditions: - 

(1) That the Council of a County, Borough or District 
oonoerned shall have agreed to make an advance to 

the company. 

( 2) That the amount to be advance d by the Treasury 
shall not exceed that advanced by the Council or 
one quarter of the total amount required by the 
oompany. 

(3) That at luast one half of the capital required 
uy the oompany is provided by means of share capital, 
and that at least the half of this share capital has 
been subscribed and paid up by persons other than 
local authorities. 
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Thus, if the Connell or Councils ?re willing to 
provide a quarter of the amount required the Treasury may 
provide another quarter, provided that one quarter of the total 
capital required is subscribed and paid up by the public 
including- existing: railway companies. 

Loans under Section 4 bear interest at a rate of not 
less than 3 b per cent and rank pari passu with the loan3 from 
the Councils. 

(39) "Special” advances by the Treasury may be granted 
under Section 5, either as a free grant or as a loan, or 
. partly a free grant and partly a loan; but this is subject 
to the following conditions:- 

(1) That the Board of Agriculture must certify 

that agriculture will be benefited; or the Board of 
% Trade must certify that the railway is necessary 

for certain industrial purposes and cannot bo 
constructed without State aid. 

(2) That an existing railway company is prepared 
to work the line. 

(3) That landowners, local authorities and other 
persons locally interested have given all reasonable 
assistance and facilities. 

(4) That no "Special" advance shall exceed one- half 
of the total amount required for the construction 
of the railway. 

(5) That other conditions and the rate of the 
interest may be determined by the Treasury. 

4 (40) With regard to financial assistance which local 

authorities may render. Section 3 enables a council or councils 
to construct and work, or contract for the construction and 
working, of a light railway and to advance money to a company • 
by loan or as part of the share capital of the company. 

Sections: 11 and 16 provide that a light Railway Order may 
authorise a council to advance or borrow money for these 
purposes within stated limits and on certain stated terms, 
and may empower any local authority to acquire the railway. 

The Light Railway Commissioners state that local 
authorities have not exercised their powers ns to advances 
to light railways to the extent which might have been expected. 
They are more inclined to do so in tho remoter districts, but 
the' Commissioners think that some guarantee by way of public 
control and supervision of the expenditure of public money 
advanced would have tended to encourage them by giving 
confidence that the money would not be mis-spent in the hands 
4 of private investors. The Light Railways Act. however, make 

no provision of this kind. 

(41) Under earlier Statutes landowners already possessed 
certain rights to construct railways upon their lands. Apart 
from this, under Lection 19 of the Act of 1896 limited owners 
whose estate will be permanently benefited may sell land to a 
light railway compeny (with the con.sent of the Board of 
Agriculture)' for less than its market value or may present it 
to the Company gratis. The same Boot ion enables a landowner 
to contribute money for light railway purposes and to charge 
the estate in the manner provided by the Improvement of Land 
Act. , 1864 . 
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(42) With record to those light r fid 1 way companies in 

Great Britain by whom grants, loans, etc. have been obtained 
from the Treasury or from local authorities, the following 
cases may be cited by way of example: - 

(1) Derwent Valley Railway. In this case the joint 
District councils concerned agreed to Guarantee 
3 'Jo interest on the ordinary Stock (£5^,000) for 
a period of 10 year 3, certain landowners 
undertaking to bear half this liability, 

( 2) Kelvedon. Tlptree & Tollosbury Railway . - This 
Tine was promoted by lo cal 'landowners and others; 
and on an estimate of £45, 500 the Treasury made a 
free grant of £16,000 - the actual cost ultimately 
amounting to £63,235. 

The Promoters themselves made a contribution 
of £750, being half of the cost of certain lands 
which had to be purchased. 

In this case some of the lmd required was 
obtained free, 

(3) Shropshire & Montgomeryshire Rly . ~ Various sums 
amounting to £4,250 were co nt r ibut e d by the Shrewsbury 
Corooration and by two County Councils and 3 District 
Councils concerned, 

(4) Southwold Railwa y - The Treasury, having instructed 
the Company to construct a connecting line to Southwold 
Harbour, made a free grant of £2,160, being half of 
the cost involved. 

The following Tables contain a complete list of those 
oases in which "Special Advances" (free grafts or loans) have 
bean paid or promised by the Treasury under Section 5 of the Act 
1896, together with a list of the Treasury Loans granted under 
Section 4 of the same Act, up to September, 1919. 



(l) Special Advances under Section 5 . 



Name of Light 
Railway. 


Promised, 






Free 
Grant, j 


Loan. 


Paid. 




£. 


£ . 


£ 


Dornoch 


14,945 


| 


14,945 


Fraserburgh and 


i 






St .Combs. 


5,000 




5,000 


Aelvedon, Tiptree 


f 






and Tolfc sbury 


16,000 




16,000 


Tanat Valley. 


22,000 


6, COO 

t - 


28,000 


Leak Caldon Low & 


! 

3 \ 




Hartington. 


17,500 


7,500 


25,000 


Welshpool & Llanfair 


17,500 


5,700 


23,200 


Wick and Lybster 


25,000 


3,000 


28,000 


Mawddwy 


9.000 ! 


- 


9,000 


Elsenham & Thaxted 


16,000 S 


•m 


14,705 


Cromarty & Dinrwall 


32, 000 j 


16 , 000 


20,000 


Fraserburgh & 
Rosehearty. 


\ 

i 

i 


12,625 


(Free grant) 


Southwold Harbour 


2, 700 


— 


2,160 


Swale dale. 


— 


25,000 


— 


Mid. Flint shire 


i 

i 


45,000 


- 


Falkland. 


! 


7,000 


i - 


Total 


| £177,645 


£127,825 


£106, Q 10 




! £305,470 
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(2) Loans under 



Section 



4 , 



Lame of Light Railway. 



Loan 



Lauder. 

Lampeter , Aberayron and Low 
Llandilo & Lampeter. 

Mid. Suffolk 



13 .500 

20,000 

38.500 
5 ,000 



£77,000 



(43) In Ireland the slow growth of railway extension and 
the difficulty of obtaining capital even for main line railways, 
led to the idea of inviting Counties or Baronies concerned to 
guarantee interest on the whole or pert of the necessary capital, 
such interest being secured by a charge on the local rates-vide 
paragraph 14. This principle was adopted on the main lines as 
early as 1849 end was frequently applied between, that date and 



1883 
is 4 



. The usual rate of 
por cent , and in one 



interest is 
case as low 



5 per 
as Z\ 



cerit 



m a 



per cent. 



few cases it 
Almost all 

of these guarantees are for terms of years expiring between 1905 
and 1931. Similar guarantees have been given in respect of many 
railways also. 



of the light 



for light 



(44) The necessity for State sssistaric, I , 

railways as recognised in the Tramways (Ireland) Act, 1883, 
which sanctioned State guarantees in partial relief of local 
guarantees. 



A local guarantee ran : 
relative capital was raised 



rom the date at which the 
but the State 



guarantee 



took 

— - < — - j r — — • J 

effect only from the opening of the line for traffic. Luring 
the construction period, therefore, the entire charge for 
interest was thrown upon the guaranteeing area. The Act 
provided for the payment by the Treasury to the guaranteeing 
area of half the amount which the latter had disbursed by 
way of interest on capital, subject Inter alia t o the 
condition that the State contribution should not exceed 
2 per cent on the guaranteed capital* Over and above this 



liability for interest the guaranteeing area has to make 



may arise in working, a. condition 
, has imposed a serious burden, further 
such a deficit continuing for a period of 
provides that the County Council 



good any deficit that 
wh i ch , in some cases 
in the event of 
two years or mo 

shall take over the undertaking 
its working and maintenance at the 
area; and this provision has been 



'e the Act 



and 



become 
cost ox 
unforced 



responsible for 
the guaranteeing 
in several cases. 



(45) The combination of State and Baronial guarantees 
did not, however, remove the difficulty experienced in 

capital and in 1886 the Public Works Loans Tramways 



T &i£! j.H£C 

(Ireland) 



Act 



was 



used 



authorising 
on the security of -guaranteed shares 
themselves were contributors. 



the advance of money 
to which the Government 



(46) Under the Light Railways Ad 



Treasury are authorised to a 
or by annual payments-, or by 
provided that such lines 



sist 



lev; 



1 -? 



nes 



of 1889 the 
by free grouts 



a combination of both 
are either promoted or maintained 



and worked by exis 



c* -f*. 



ing 



rai Iway c omp am e £ 



(47) These Companies, however, shewed little 
inclination to avail themselves of the Act end the Transfer 
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of Railways (Ireland) Act, 1890, was passed authorising the 
Companies to contribute towards the expense of constructing 
lines which they were prepared to take over and enabling 
them to construct extensions uniform in gauge with their 
existing systems. 

(48) With the co-operation of the Companies this 
measure resulted in guarantees not specifically provided for 
in the Act for the construction and equipment of the lines. 
Thirteen lines were constructed under the Acts of 1889 and 
1890 and as the relative expenditure from public funds 
exceeded the sum allowed by the Act of 1889 the Light Railways 
Act of 1893 authorised an addition of £5,000 a year to the 
annuities previosuly sanction© do 

(49) The Tramways (Ireland) Act of 1895 empowers 
the Treasury to redeem their liability in respect of any 
guarantee given under the Act of 1883 by a lump sum payment 
not exceeding 33.1/3 times the estimated annual amount of 
such liability. 

(50) In 1896 a further sum of £500,000 was provided 

by the Railways (Ireland) Act for the construction of light 
railways and for other purposes. Under this Act the 
Treasury could aid the construction of railways either by 
grant or loan, provided that existing companies agreed either 
to construct, work and maintain, or to work and maintain the 
lines when cons trueted. The assistance given might cover the 
entire cost of a line running wholly or mainly through a 
congested district, but was limited to half the cost'in 
other districts. The guaranteeing councils were also 
empowered to give guarantees to presentment. 

( 51 ) Towards the construction of the lines laid 

down under the Tramways Act of 1883 and the Light Railways 
Acts of 1889 and 1896 a sum of £l,560,04-£ had been contributed 
from public funds up to the year 1910; and in addition an 
average annual contribution of ££0,7£8 by way of interest 
on guaranteed capital was made by the Treasury for the 
5 years ending 1908, 

(52) It would appear that the system of Baronial 
cdntributions had thro?m a very heavy burden upon the 
guaranteeing areas concerned and that, in the case of the 
lines more recently opened, Baronial guarantees have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain, with the result 
that these later lines have had to be assisted by Treasury 
grants alone. The rate-payers in these latter areas thus 
escape financial burdens of the kind which are borne by 
those areas in which the earlier lines were constructed - 

a fact which appears to have created some discontent in the 
areas which are regularly called upon to fulfil their 
Baronial guarantees, 

(53) As indicating how inequitable to the ratepayers 
the system of levying rates half-yearly may he, the case of 
the Ki/est Clare Railway Is of interest. In this instance 
the railway financial year commences on the 1st May, and, 
while the County is liable under Its Guarantee both for 

the dividends and for excess expenditure over receipts, 
the Treasury is liable only for one-half of the amount 
paid by the County for dividends, up to a limit of £ per 
cent per annum on the amount of the Capital Guarantee. 
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In the pro-control period there was a considerable 
excess of expenditure over receipts in the winter half-year 
whilst, owing to the tourist traffic, there was a consider- 
able profit on the working during the summer half-year. As 
a consequenoo, the Treasury reaped the benefit of the tourist 
receipts, obtaining thereby a considerable reduction of 
their maximum liability, while tho whole of the deficit 
on the working expenses during the "lean” half-year had 
to be bourne by the guaranteeing area, 

(54) The results of the legislation governing the 
assistance of light railways in Ireland either by the 
Treasury or by local authorities are very fully set forth 
on pages 56-75, Volume VI, of the Report of the Vice-Regal 
Commission on Irish Railways - 1910c 

(55) As an indication of the extent to which such 
assistance has been given the following examples are of 
int crest 

Ball yeas t i c R a ilway,, - A loan of £20,000 was obtained from 

tho Board of Public Works but has now 
boon paid off,' 

Covan & Leitrim Railway ,,- Tho Board of Turks constructed an 

extension (4^ miles in length) from 
Arigna, 

Throe Baronies in County Cavan 
guarantee a perpetual dividend of 5f 0 
on a sum of £48,000 and also undertake 
to bear any loss incurred in working; 
and three Baronies in County Leitrim 
guarantee a similar dividend on 
£154,000 with a like undertaking in 
respect of losses in working 0 In both 
cases the Treasury recoup the Baronies 
to the extent ; of 50 fo of the amounts 
disbursed by them - subject to a 
limit of 8$ on the amount of the 
guaranteed Capital , 

In 1913, when the net Receipts were 
about £1,005 the Counties were called, 
upon, under their Guarantees, to 
furnish sums amounting to more than 
£9,000. 

Clogher Valley Railway .- The Eoard of Public Works , under a 

special Act, advanced a sum of £44,000 
for 4 ,400 Guaranteed 5 f 0 Shares which 
were issued to them. These shares were 
subsequently sold on the Stock 
Exchange, the Board repaid and tho 
premiums credited to the Ccmpany f a 
Capital Account. 

Certain Baronies guarantee 
interest at 5% on a sum of £123,310, 
and in 1913 tne full amount of 
interest involved was demanded. 
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Pork and. Muskerry Rai lway .- Under the Act of 1883 the Grant? 

Jury of County Cork guaranteed 
interest at 5 f 0 on a sum of £75,000, 
hut, in 1913 at least, it was 
apparently unnecessary to make any 
call upon the guaranteeing area. The 
Company state that Parliament made a 
technical error in referring the 
relative Bill to a Committed of the 
House of lords with the result that 
it had to he ro-lntroduoed at an 
expense to the Company of £1200 for 
which they obtained no redross. 

The Company also state that the 
Vico-Regal Commission recommended a 
Treasury grant of £6,700 for the 
improvement of sidings, eto. hut that 
no such grant oould he obtained 0 

Cork Blackroqk fe Passage Railway.- Loans amounting to £65,000 

"at iya ~ were obtained from the Board of 
Public Works 0 

S P-hu ll & Skibb Green Railway .- There is a Baronial Guarantee of 

interest at 5 ft on a sum of £57,000. 

In 1913 there was a serious loss 
in working and the Guaranteeing area 
was accordingly called upon to fulfil 
its obligation. 

Londonderry & lough Swill v Railway * - 

Le tt erkenny Lin e . >- Loans amounting to £85,000 were 

obtained from the Board of Public Porks, 
on which £35,000 is guaranteed by the 
City of Londonderry and certain 
Baronies. 

Burtonport Raj lway »~ Government grants for the 

construction of this line amounted to 
£318,847, and a sum of £5,000 is 
guaranteed by a Barony. 

Car nd onagh Line., - Treasury grants amounted to 

£98,527 and a sum of £5,000 was 
guaranteed by a Barony 0 

The Board of Works loans in respect of the 
Letterkenny Line are not yet fully paid off; The 
Commissioners are mortgagees in possession and 
work the line under an agreement with the 
Company. The Board also work the Burtonport 
and Carndonagh Lines on terns. 

In 1913 the Company paid a dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares and the Guaranteeing areas were, 
not called upon to make a contribution. 
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Timo leagu e & Qo u rtma o sh erry Bx tens ! on, 

& 3 a 1 linesoartEjf &T Jim pi e Egi iiT 

June t i on~ ~K afl-v£7 v ~ ™ The Cork County Council 

guarantees interest at 5fo on the whole 
Capital of £35,000, and in 1913 the 
Guaranteeing area was called upon to 
Contribute about £2.5 90, covering 5 fo 
on the Guaranteed Stock and also a loss 
in working of about £840 s 

The Guaranteeing area 
also provided the rolling Stock* 

Tralee & Dingle Bailway Interest on a sum of 

£ll4jOOO at 4 f 0 is guaranteed -by certain 
Baronies end interest on a farther sum 
of £6*000 is guaranteed by the town of 
■ Tralee* 

The Guaranteeing areas 
have always bean called upon to 
contribute to the full extent of their 
obligation* 

’Then these Baronial 
Guarantees were arranged the Treasury 
agreed to recoup the County Council for* 
their expenditure up to a limit of 2 f 0 
on the amount of the Capital guaranteed 
by the Baronies; but this Treasury 
Liability was subsequently redeemed by 
a lump sum payment of £00,000, thus 
reduoing the Capital to £40,000 for 
.the interest on which the Baronies still 
remain liable* 

: The Treasury also made a 

• free grant of £33j-5C0 for deviations* 

-h- ' 5 In 1913 the Company 

complained ••to the Treasury of the heavy 
burden which the Baronial Guarantee threw 
. ,• . upon the areas concerned and urged that 

further assistance should- be granted by 
the State, but so far no such assistance - 
appears to have been received* 

County Donegal Railway s*- The Treasury (through the Board of 

Public T?orks) constructed and equipped with 
rolling stpek'- free of charge - 43 miles 
of the lines running to Glehties and 
Killybegs. . 

In respect of the Strabane and 
Lettorkenny Line the 'Donegal County Council 
and the let.terkenny District Council 
guaranteed the dividend at A°/b on the 
Ordinary Shares on amounts of £17,480 and 
£1,5Q0 respectively, 

(56) A complete Statement of the cases in which Treasury 
assistance has been given to light railway undertakings in 
Ireland is contained in the following . Tables; - 
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STATEMENT SHOEING THE LOANS MADE BN 
THE CONSTRUCTION ON LIGHT RAILWAYS 
Cap. 3 3 AND THE PUBLIC 
49 & 50 Vic. c. 46. 



rOP.KS LOANS 



THE BOARD OP WORKS 
UNDER THE ACT 1 and 
(TRAMWAYS) IRELAND ACT 



TO AID IN 
2 Wm. IV, 



, 1886, 



Rai lway . 


Amount 


Adv> 


meed 




•*-» * 


s . 


d. 


Ballymena, Cushendall, and Redbay. 
Bally castle . 


27, 700 


0. 


0. 


20, 000. 


0. 


0. 


Ballymena and Larne. 


44,800. 


0. 


0. 


Cork and Band on (Bnntry Extension) 


35,000. 


0. 


0. 


Dublin and Lucan. 


10,000. 


0. 


0. 


Donegal (Co. Donegal Railways Joint 


( 40,000. 


0. 


0. 


Committee . ) 


( 18,500. 


0. 


0. 


Giants 1 Causeway,- Portrush and Bush 
Valley Railway. 


10, 000. 


0. 


0. 


lotterkenny . 


( 50,000. 


0. 


0. 




( 35,000. 


0. 


0. 


Vac an and Leitrim. 


66,000. 


0. 


0. 


Clogher Valley 


44,000. 


0. 


0. 


Cork and Muskerry. 


18,700. 


0. 


0. 


Donegal (West Donegal light Railway) 


7,000. 


0. 


0. 


West Clare, 


54,400. 


0. 


0. 


OTrk,Blackrock & Passage 

(Crosshaven Extension) 


65, 000 


0. 


0. 




l!>3-9 » * 


u * 


u ♦ 



STATEMENT SHOWING THE LIGHT RAILWAYS ON THE PAID-UP GUARANTEED 
SHARE CAPITAL OP WHICH THE GOVERNMENT HAVE, UNDER THE TRAMWAYS 
AND PUBLIC COMPANIES ACT. 1883, UNDERTAKEN TO CONTRIBUTE, IP 
NECESSARY, A MAXIMUM SUM OP 2 PER CENT PER ANNUM. 



Acts » Railway . Maximum 



IlabllTty . 

Cork & Muskerry . T.&OO 

Tramways and Clogher Valley Tramway 2,640 

Public Companies Cavan and Loitrim • 4*040 

Act, 1883. West Clare. 3, *270 

Carrickfergus Harbour Junction. *130 

Mitchelstown A Permoy. 1,200 

Schull and Skibbereen. 1,140 

West Donegal.- 380 

Dublin arid Bless ington* 800 

Ballinasoarthy A Timoleague^ 

Junction* and Courtmacsherry 
Extension. 700 

Loughrea and Attymon. 1,089 

Tralee and Dingle. 2,400 

Ball inrobe and 'ciaremorris. 1^433 

South Clare, 2,400 

Donoughmore Extension. 600 

Tuarn and Claremorris. 1,960 

Donegal and Nillybegs. 20 

Hoadford and Nonna re * 1,200 

Killorglin, and Valentia. 1,400 

Stranorlar and Glentios, 20 

Collooney and Swinford. 1,600 

Claremorrls and Swinford. 800 
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S TATEMENT S HOW IDG THE LIGHT RAILWAYS CO INSTRUCTED 
III IRBIADD BY TH E AID OF GOTERMEDT 
MONEY , 



Act. Railway. Government Grant. 

1 



Railways Acts ,1889 
and 1893. 


Ballina and Killala. 


44,000 


It 


Ban try Bay Extension. 


14,940 


TT 


Claremorris and Swinf ord ) 
Collooney and 3w inf ord i 


*146,042 


TT 


Downpatrick & Ardglaes. 


29,980 


TT 


Galway and Glifden. 


264,600 


TT 


He a df ord and Kamnaro. 


49,984 


T5 


Killorglin and V&lentia. 


85,000 


TT 


Westport and Mallsranny* 


131,400 


TT 


PRELIMINARY EXPSISE3. 


7,321 


TT 


Achill Extension. 


72,578 


TT 


Baltimore and Skibboroon. 


56,700 


TT 


Donegal and Killybegs. 


121,436 


T1 


Stranorlar and Glenties. 


123,886 


Railways Act, 1896. 


Bunorana and Carndonagh. 


98,527 


TT 


letterkonny A Burtonport. 


313,648 



£1.560,042 
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APPENLIX B. 



LI GHT 



RAILWAYS IN THE UNI I’ EL KINGDOM 



Pinancial Position and Prospects. 



(1) The financial position of the Light Railway 
Undertakings of the United Kingdom immediately prior 

to the War is indicated in paras* 5 to 8 of this Appendix 
and. in the accompanying Tables, in which a comparison 
is made between the expenditure, net receipts* etc* of 
Light and Heavy Railways respectively . It will be 
seen that, with a very few exceptions, the position of the 
Light Railways was then such that they could shew only a 
diminutive return upon their capital or were actually 
shewing a deficit. 

(2) Since that time they have been subject to the 
adverse economic influences arising out of the war, 

The cost of material has greatly advanced, and in addition 
to this the wages, hours and conditions of labour have 
altered in such a way and to such an extent that - not- 
withstanding the increase in rates and fares - the 
financial difficulties of the undertakings are very great- 
ly increased, 

(3) It will he seen from Table A,1 that the percent- 
age of Total Expenditure to gross receipts in the case of 
Light Railways 'is only slightly greater than in the. case 
of the Heavy Railways. When it is borne in mind that 
the receipts of the former are frequently very small and 
that, in such cases, their expenditure - even though rigid 
economy he exercised - must absorb a very large proportion 
of the earnings, it would seem that the financial 
difficulties of Light Railway undertakings in Great Britain 
can hardly be attributed to extravagance in the matter of 
Annual Expenditure. 

(4| The figures in Table A. 2 shew, it is true, that 
on these light railways the cost of the Maintenance and 
Renewal of Wa v and Works forms a s o me what larger propor- 
tion of the total expenditure; but, on the other hand, 
the cost of the Maintenance and Renewal of Rolling S tock 
forms a much smaller proportion than in the case of the 
heavy railways. The Locomotive Running and Traffic 
Expenses (taken together) amount in each case to about one- 
half of the total expenditure. 

(5) Prom the figures in Table B it will be seen that 
the Net Receipts of the Heavy Railways in Great Britain 
(in respect of Railway services proper, excluding Steamboat, 
Dock , Hotel and other subsidiary services) yielded an average 
return of 3.63 per oent on the amount of the Capital raised"' 
and ranking for dividend. Por Light Railways the corres- 
ponding figure was only 2.29 per cent. Moreover, the 
figures of Capital taken for purposes of calculation 
include tie amounts applicable to Steamboat and other 
subsidiary services; and in the case of the heavy railways 
the proportion of the total capital which is thus’ applied is 
much greater than in the case of light railway®. 
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The actual disparity between the average returns on 
capital, is greater, therefore, than the foregoing figures 
indicate . 

(6) Further , in arriving at the figure of 2.29 per cent 
in respect of the light railways, the returns for the Burry 
Port and Gwendreath Talley Railway and the Pcrcett Railway 
have been included. These two lines are of standard gauge 
and, carrying as they do a heavy mineral and industrial 
traffic, their earnings in proportion to the amount of their 



capital are unusually large. The’ 
as "typical” light railways, and 



can hardly be regarded 
they were to be omitted 

from Table B. the average proportion of Ret Receipts to Capital 
for the light railways in Great Britain would be reduced • 
from 2.29 per cent to 1.90 per cent® Similarly, if these 
and certain other lines of a somewhat similar character 
were excluded, the percentage of 66 „ 6 shewn in Table A.I 
as representing the proportion of Total Expenditure to 
Gross Receipts would be appreciably increased. 

(7) Taken in conjunction with the figures in Tables 
A.I and A 0 2 the returns embodied in Table B. would seem, to 
point to the broad conclusion that the poor financial results 
obtained from light railway, working in Great Britain are 
due not so much to any failure to exercise economy in the 
matter of working expenses as to the s mallness o f' the earnings 
in rela ti on to t he capital of the undertakings concerned"* 
i.e. that, broadly speaking, the amount ox traffic with which 
they have to deal is insufficient to produce a reasonable 
return upon the capital or. which dividend is payable. It 

ma^ be that this is due, in some measure, to excessive 
capital expenditure. In the case of the heavy railways the 
Gross Receipts for 1913 (from Railway services only) amounted, 
to about 9.9 per cent of the total capital, whilst' in the 
case ox the Right Railways included in Table B» the proportion 
was only about 6.0 per cent. Here again the actual disparity 
was prooa.oly greater than that indicated by the figures 
owing to the fact that the figures of Capital taken for* ' 
purposes of calculation include the amounts applied to 
subsidiary services such as are not usually carried on by 
light railway undertakings. 

(8) With regard to Light Railways in Ireland the 
position is not quite the same - vide Table G. In 
this case the percentage of Ret Receipts to Capital 
works out at 2.0, a figure which approximates to that 
arrived at in respect of the lines In Great Britain, 
but the proportion of Expenditure to Gross Receipts 

is appreciably higher, namely 79.6, as against 66.6 
per cent. At the same time the Gross Receipts of 
the lines included in Table 0. amount on the average 
to about 9.7 per cent of the Capital on which dividend 
is payable. It should be explained, however, that 
Irish Light Railways have been financed by the Treasury 
to a greater extent than similar undertakings in Groat" 

Britain and that the total capital sum of £1,845,648 
shewn at the foot of Table 0. falls far short of the 
actual amount of capital raised by the lines concerned. 

In order to arrive at a more just comparison the follow- 

ing sums should perhaps be added, to the amount shewn in 
the Table 
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'Londonderry Lough- -Sv/illy Hallway" ... Grants 

ditto. ... Loan 

Tralee & Dingle Hallway . . . Grant 

ditto. Payment by Treasury in 

redemption of liability 
f or Dividends up to 22$ 
on Capital of £120,000 ... 

ditto. Ordinary Share Capital 
not yet ranking for 
Dividend. ... 

Total 



£ 

417,374 

85,000 



23 * 



,500 



80,000 

30,000 

£635,874- 



The addition of this amount 'would raise the total 
capital sun shewn in Table 0. to £2,481,522; and, taking 
this as the basic figure, the pro portion of Let Receipts 
to Capital and of Gross Receipts to Capital would work out 
at 1.2 per cent and 7.2 per cent respectively. 

On the whole, therefore, the figures would seem 
to suggest not only (a) that the financial difficulties 
of Irish light railways (like those of similar lines in 
Great Britain) are due to the smallness of their earnings 
in relation to the amount of their .capital and that 
this capital itself may be excessive;' ..but also (b) th$t 
these difficulties 5 are aggravated by the extent to which 
the gross 1 ' earnings are absorbed in the payment of 
working expenses. 
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TABLE A„l, 

Statement shading ^Proportion of Total Expenditure to 
Gross Receipts of (a) Heavy Railways and fb) Light 
Railways in Great Britain, for thy year 1913* (The 
figures are taken from the Railway Returns for 1913), 



ITEM 






HEAVY RAILWAYS. 


LIGHT 


Amount peroen- 


Amount 


| tage 




£ j 


£ 


123,346,166 100.0 


204,830 


78,314 £16 j 63,3 

j 

1 

} 


136,504 


TAB IE Ac. 2, 



percen- 
tage . 



100.0 

66.6 



Statement showing, as percentages of the Total 
Expenditure, the amounts spent under various 
heads (a) by Heavy Railways and (b) by Light 
Railways in the year 1913. 





| HEAVY RAILWAYS . 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. A 


Expenditu.ro on 


Amount. 1 pore an- 

| tage. 

• 


Amount . 


percen- 
tage « 


Maintenance & Renewal 
ef Way and Works. 


£. | 

; J 

11,868,958 | 15.2 


£. 

25,529 


18.7 


Maintenance & Renewal 
of Rolling Stock 


| 

13,322,329 j 17.1 

; 


15 , 320 


11.2 


Loco. Running 


17,447,018! 22.3 

! 


38,976 


28.6 


Traffic. 


23,438,964 j 30.0 


30,632 


22.5 


General Charges. 


2,634,646 { 3.4 


13,279 


9,7 * 


Remaining Expenses. 


9,402,301 | 12.0 


12,768 


9.3 ^ 


Total Expenditure. 


> 

78,114,216 j 100.0 


i 

136,504 


100.0 
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S AB LB L» 

Comparative Statement shewing Proportion of Est 
Receipts (from Railway Services only) to fetal Capital 
(a) of Heavy Railways and (t) of Light Railways in 
Great Britain for the Year ISIS* 



Railway. 

■ 




Gross 

sRooeipts. I 

1 


Total 

Expenditure 


T 

! 

Ret 

Receipts <. j 

j 

: 


; 

Total Capital 
raised and ; 

ranking for 
Dividend c j 

- !• 


Percen- 
tage of 
let Re- 
ceipts 
to 

Capital » 






£ 


£ 


£ 






Heavy 




:• 

» i 




! 


■: 




Ra ilways . 


122 


, 346 ,166: 


78,114,216 


45,231,950; 


1,245,576 ,260 j 


3 „ 63 


Light Railways 


3: “ 


■ 


j 






Avonmouth. 




23^ 


283 


Dr, £60 


13,430 ; 


Lof .1,93 


Tlidaf ord . 










•; 




Westward Ho 


2 ,070 


2,845 


Lr. 775 


94 ,166 ; 


35o f. ,52 


ft Apple do re 9 








| 




Erad ford 










! 

! 




Corocrst ion 












Kidd Valley 


2 , 020 


1,879 


941 


58,126 


1,62 


Lurry port 


ft 












Gw end re at h 






' 








Valley 




35,049 


21,626 


13 , 423 


203,470 


6 , o y 


Cleohury 








■ 


. 




Mortimer & 




' 










Litton Priors 


6,450 


3,39 8 


2,052 


113,792 


2 *68 


Corr Ingham 




2,274- 


1,280 . 


994 


14,300 


6,95 


C orris 




1,909 


2,031 


Lr , 122 


20,000 


Ref, n 61 


Derwent Valle; 


j 2,693 


2,420 


273 


89,141 


.31 + 


F.asingwold 




2,179 


1 , 891 


20'8 


15 , 800 


1*82 


East ft V©st 






1 






Yorkshire 




19,09 7 


9,338 


9,7 59 


338,838 


2.88 


Union 








1 






Pestiniog 




11,249 


8,275 


j 2,974 


153,186 


1,94 


Force tt 




4,543 


2,245 

: 


2,298 


34,200 

! 


6.72 


Glyn Valley 


4,800 


3,296 


1 , 504 


56,643 


2.65 


Kent ft East 




! 

; 


1 

i 


j 


: 

1 


Sussex 




1,316 


6,451 


2,865 


196,262 

: 


1.46 


Knott End 




5,729 

7 


4,794 


935 


210,500 


»45 


Carry Forward 


i 

•• 

£110,201; 72,052 

1 


! 38,149 

1. 


1,611,854 


i 



The Derwent Valley Railway was only opened in July, 1913. The figures 
• given above clo not therefore represent the result of a yoar r s normal 
working, 
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T ABLE B. 0 on ti nne d,. 



Railway. 



Carried Forward 

Llanelly & 

Myndy&d Mawr. 

Lynton & 
Barnstaple, 

Mid-Suffolk. 

North Sunderland. 

North 7’ales 
Narrow Gauge* 

Portmadco , 
Beddgelert & 
South Snowden. 

Redruth & 
Ohasawater, 

'Rom.- ah> & -liel ton 
Fell® 

Shropshire & 

Men tgomery shires . 

Snailhcach. 

Southwold, 

Wes ton, Clave don 
& Porti ahead. 

Swansea Impts, & 
Tramways. 

Campbeltown & 
Maohrihanish. 

Mich S: Lybstsr. 

Total 

Bishop ’ 3 Castle 
Dornoch. 



Totals. 



Gross 

Re- 

ceipts, 


Total 

Expen- 

diture 


hot 

Receipts. 


Capi tal i 

raised & 
renting 
for Divi- 
dend® 


Fore an- 
tag© of 
Net 

Receipts 
to Capital® i 




£. 

110,201 


£. 

72,052 


£ 

38,149 


20 it j 

1,611,354 


“ 




17,669 


12,844 


4,825 


104,300 


4® 63 




8 ,668 


6,640 


3,020 


127,368 


2.38 


p 


5,817 


4,872 


945 


190,300 


.49 j 


J 

J 

j 


1,900 


1,148 j 


752 


28,020 


2.68 j 




2,066 
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j 
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£ 204,830 


136,504 


j 58,326 


\ 


+d 


j 



SOTS: From tho foregoing list of Light Railway' Companies the Plymouth , 

Devonport and Sooth Western Juration Company and the Blaclcpoo 
and Fleetwood. Tramway Co,, have been excluded* The figures 

relating to tlx; former Include those rospeoting a part of the 
London and South Western main line (which is owned by tho 
smaller Company), and would therefore be- misleading* 
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- LIGHT RAILWAYS IS IRELAND * 

Statement shewing (a) Met Receipts as a percentage of Capital and (t) 
th® Proportion of Total Expenditure to dross Receipts, (The figures 
are taken from the Railway Returns for the year 1913,) 
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Totals , 


178,807 j: 


1.42,328 | 


36,479 j! 


1,845,648 | 


2.0 | 


79.6 



MOTEj The Donegal Joint Committee and the Northern Counties Committee 

Railways are not Included in the foregoing list, and as the capital 
Of these lines is included in that of the Midland and Gt .Northern 
Companies. 
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L IGHT LA IIiW A Y S I N THIS UailBU Klff &DOM. 

Description of the Standard of Construction 
Cost of Construction'. 



(l) In any attempt to describe the standard of 
construction of light railways, the question of gauge is 
naturally the first to claim attention; hut, in selecting 
this particular feature ox construction for prior 
treatment, it is necessary to emphasise the fact that a 
departure from standard gauge is not an essential 
characteristic of “light” as distinct from "heavy" 
railways* A light railway may he of normal gauge or it majr 
not, and the erroneous tendency to regard uhe terms light 
and "narrow gauge” as synonymous is no doubt due uo the 
fact that, in the nature of things, the question of 
departing from the normal practice has arisen most 
frequently, in connection with the promotion o. light 
railway undertakings* Possibly no question of railway 
practice has been the subject of so much controversy, ft 0 * 1 
is there any other feature of construction upon^hich such 
divergences of opinion still exists. The advantages which 
have been claimed for and the objections which. have been 
raised to the adoption of narrow gauges are briefly 
summarised in paragraphs 2 to 16. below; and it is to be 
presumed that in determining the various gauges to which 
light railways in the United 'Kingdom have been constructed 
the promoters have duly weighed the arguments for and 
against a departure from the normal practice. 



(2) Although 'the question of the suitability of 
narrow gauges for railways of light construction has long 
been the subject of expert enquiry and deua.o, no final 
and authoritative conclusion has so par emerged. The fact 
that the discussion has been so prolonged ana that a 
cleavage of opinion still remains may perhaps he taken to 
indicate that there is much to be said on both sides and 
that the advantages and disadvantages cf a narrow gauge 
are more evenly balanced that. either its aovocates or its 
opponents are prepared to admit. 

(3) It is generally accepted that an appreciable 
saving in the cost, of construction is affected by the 
adoption of a narrow gauge. The extent of this economy 
has been variously estimated. Prior to the year 13UU 
various authorities load estimated it at amounts ranging 
from £400 to £1000 per mile. , Taking the case of a railway 
in Ireland on the 5 foot 3 inch gauge, constructed to 
carry main line rolling stock;,, and comparing it with a 
more lightly constructed line of 3 foot gauge, another 
authority (quoted ty Mr. J.C. Mackay) placed the amount 

of the probable saving at about £1650 per mile. 

(4^ As against this, how/ever.. Mr. WoE. Cole, 
writing in 1899, quoted a statement made by Sir John Wolfe 
Barry to the effect that the saving due to the adoption 
&f a 3-foot gauge (instead of the 5 foot 3 inch gauge) 
for a number of proposed /light railways in Ireland did 
not average more than about £500 per miie.j Am the same 
time it is to be borne in mind that survey expenses and 
establishment charges aro not determined by the choice 
of gauge. 
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(5) It may be admitted that, in hilly country, the 
adoption, of a narrow gauge allows of the introduction of. 
steeper gradients and sharper curvatures than would' 
otherwise be possible; and this bestows upon the engineer 
a greater flexibility and freedom of adjustment in hearing 
with the physical difficulties which he may have to over- 
come, Hie cost of earthwork is of course dependent to 
some extent upon gauge but the saving due to differences 
of gauge alone is not prop ortion ate to that difference*, 

Hie cost of earthwork is more largely dependent upon 
grade and curvature and, where the adoption of a marrow 
gauge allows a greater latitude in respect of curvature, 
considerable opportunities for the exercise of economy 
may he presented , Gn the other hand, if the engineering - 
difficulties rfco be '‘overcome occur at only a fov/.- points 

on the route ■'of the railway concerned and are not, char- . 1 

acteristic of the whole,: the prospective .saving oh earth- 
w or ks , et c o , may not b e • a uf f i c i en-t ly 'groat t 1 c w ar r ant 
tho selection of a narrow gauge, ■. ' •, . . ; ; i : 

(6) In respect of width of formation a narrow-gauge ■ 
has some advantage, hut even the saving thus effected is- • 
confined to tho elimination of a vertical strip of soil 
having a width equivalent to the differences of gauger 

and it is not therefore sc considerable as might at. first 
seem probable. Moreover, it frequently happens that, in 
order* to secure the maximum capacity in wagons and coaches,/ 
the width of the rolling stock of narrow gauge railways 
approaches that of a standard gauge stock, with the recrlt 
that tho actual saving in width of formation is inconsiderable , 

* • f 

(7) Where a light railway has to be laid upon a public 
road and where, consequently, space and curves of small 
radius are matters of great importance a departure from the 
standard' gauge offers a manifest advantage . 

(8) It is admitted, also, that a reduction of gauge 
renders, possible a considerable reduction in the width., 

and therefore in the cost, of ballast; and the cubic' capacity 
of sleeper material required is also appreciably reduced., On 
the other hand it has been emphasised by the advocates of 
the standard gauge that the gross cost of permament way is 
dependent to a 'far greater extent upon factors which have 
little or no reference to gauge, e«go upon tho weight end 
section of the rails which are governed in turn by consid- 
erations of speed and axle load. 

(9) The cost of bridgework is largely independent of 
gauge, being governed to a great extent by other factors such 
as length of span, moving load, depth of foundations 1 or 
abutments and the like. Similarly, . the cost of stations, 
sheds ana- siding accommodation is little affected by gauge 
whilst the quantity, and therefore the cost, of rolling 
stock ; is. determined mainly by. considerations of traffic « 

.-(10) One of the objections most ■ frequently raised 
to the 1 -adopt! on of a narrow gauge is that tho free 
circulation of standard- gauge rolling stock is precluded, 
that the separation of systems thus entailed, involves . 
the transhipment of goods at the point of connection ■ an d 
that •’phis /.apart . from being itself a source of additional.- -. 
expenditure ! t - leads to delays and to claims for demurrage, 
pilfering- and, damage • In some circumstances, where 
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military or naval considerations have to Ids taken into 
account, a 'break of gauge may prove inconvenient from a 
strategical standpoint; and there is also the consider- 
ation that the adoption of standard gauge for a light 
railway may admit of the use of second-hand rolling 
stock purchased from main lino companies. 

(11 ) Somo authorities, however, maintain that the 
inconveniences due to break of gauge ~ especially whore 
the narrow gauge railway has a considerable length of 
lead - are liable to be exaggerated and that the 
disadvantages involved aro outweighed by the savings 
effected in other directions, both in cheapness 

of construction and simplicity of operation. It is urged, 
for example, that the cost of transhipment may be 
reduced by the use of containers transferable to main 
line wagons or by the use on the narrow gauge line of 
wagons which can be transferred entire to the main line, 
or the bodies of which aro so transferable. With regard 
to the use of containers, however, it has to be borne in 
mind that these are heavy appliances, that freight charges 
will be payable to the main line in respect of them, that 
they may have to return empty to the narrow gauge system 
and that the uso of them may entail the provision of cranes 
at small stations where such hoisting apparatus would not 
otherwise he necessary. The necessity for transhipment 
has been obviated, at a few places on the Continent by fitting 
telescopic axles to the rolling stock, but there sbems to be 
no marked inclination to extend the practice., 

It seems to be more or less agreed that on 
narrow gauge .-railways In Great Britain a higher proportion 
of paying load to dead lead has been attained, 

(12) In an interesting report respecting light 
railways in Ireland, win re considerable experience of the 
working of 3-foot linos havebeon obtained, the Director 
General of Transport in that country recognises the 
advantage which narrow gauge railways possess in certain 
ciroumstancos; but he points out at the same, time that, 
in districts where narrow and broad gauge lines are 
contiguous, the diversity of dimension has rendered the 
question of the grouping or unification of the Irish 
Hallways more difficult than it would otherwise have been. 

As an instance of this ho cites the case of a 3-foot line 
connecting two of the main line systems, A large part 

of the traffic carried by this light- railway is destined 
for places beyond the points of connection with the main 
lines; and, although it may be that the cost of transhipment 
at these points is compensated for by economies in working, 
the Director General has expressed the view that -in such a case 
the connecting link should preferably have been constructed 
to the normal gauge, and that in any future development 
of light railways in Ireland the normal (5foot 31nc-h) gauge 
should be adopted - except in an area where a group of 
narrow gauge lines is already in existence. 

(13) With the same report there has been submitted a 
memorandum by Colonel O'Brien who possesses a very intimate 
knowledge of Irish light railway systems. He lays . 
considerable stress upon the saving of capital expenditure 
which is effected by narrow gauge construction and 

upon tho high ratio of paying load to dead load which has 
been attained in narrow gauge operation. He urges that the 
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adoption of the 'normal (5 foot 3 Inch) gauge for a light 
railway burdens the undertaking with an increase in capital 
expenditure equivalent to at least 25 per cent, or about 
£ 2,000 per mile;, and, taking the coat of transhipment at 
one shilling per ton (for traffic amounting to say 30,000 
tons per annum) he contends that this expense still falls 
far short of the additional annual charge which would be 
involved if standard guage construction were adopted. Eis 
experience leads him to the broad conclusion that, if the 
Irish light railways which are now of narrow gauge had been 
constructed to the broader gauge instead, the poor financial 
results obtained therefrom would have been poorer still. 

■ (14) Cn the. other hand it should be mentioned that 
the Allport Commission (appointed in 1385) deprecated the 
encouragement given to narrow gauge construction in Ireland as 
being a "serious error", entailing additional expenditure for 
transhipment together with a less of through traffic in goods 
and live stock,, whilst the saving effected in cost of 
construction Was alleged to have been not more than from 
£500 to £700 per mile. ■ 

(15) In a. Paper read before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in July 1912 on the subject of 
"Bolling stock on the principal Irish Narrow gauge 
Railways", Mr. R.M. Livesey, M. I. Me oh. E, , contended that 
narrow gauge construction should' only be reported to in 
cases where the cost did not exceed £5,000, per mile (and 
then only if it was manifest that the proposed line would be 
for ever isolated from systems of normal gauge) and where 
the traffic was always likely to be small. 

(16) It is probably not generally realised that 

on the 3 1 6" gauge Railways in South Africa heavier engines 
and more capacious rolling stock with a better proportion 
of live load to tare weight are in daily operation than 
is the .case . on British Railways of 4’ 8^-" gauge, or 
that on 2 r 6" gauge Railways in India the width of coaches 
is 7’6" and that wagons carry a load of 16 tons. The whole 
question of break of gauge seems to be primarily dependent 
on length of lead and upon the absence of a prospect of 
connection with a main line system. The question is, 
for what length of lead will the. interest on the reduced 
capital cost of a narrow gauge railway compensate for the 
slightly higher ratio of working .expenses to gross earnings 
and, in addition, for the cost of transhipment and the delays 
involved therein? Erom foreign experience it would seem 
probable that, in normal circumstances, equality in these 
respects would be reached in the United Kingdom with a lead 
of from 20 to 30 miles, and that at any rate with a lead of 
under 20 miles the advantage would generally rest with a 
light railway of normal gauge 

(17) ■ Of the' light railways in Oreat Britain 
included in -the table in paragraph 19 of Appendix A. 
relating to the "History of Past Development and Legislation" 
nearly two-thirds are of normal gauge, and the mileage of 
these is almost exactly double that of the lines of narrow 
gauge. In Ireland, on the contrarj^, only about 25 per cent 
of the light railways included in the same table are of 
normal gauge and the mileage of these broad gauge lines is 
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little more than one- seventh of that of. the narrow .gap are 
systems .x 

(18) In Great Britain, where departures from the 
normal occur, the 1' Ilf" ( GO-cantiiaetra 1 , 2' 6", o’O" and 
o' 6" gauges appear to have been preferred by promoters i 
About 60 per cent of the total number of narrow gauge 
undertakings have adopted one or other of these dimensions 
and the number of lines in each of the four categories is 
the same. The remainder- are of 1’ 5" , 2*0', 2'n", 2(4' or 
2'4-f", 2 T 7-1" , 2'8f" , S’ 6", 4'0" and 4’ 6" gauges, with no 
marked preference shown for any of these dimensions in 
particular. The total mileage of line in the United kingdom 
of each of the narrow gauges mentioned above. Is shown in 
Table 0. at the end of this Appendix. 

In Ireland, on the other hand, there has been a. 
notable uniformity of practice, the 5-foot gauge having 
been adopted almost invariably as the alternative to 
the normal (5'5”) gauge. 

The total mileage of line in the United Kingdom, 
of all gauges is shown in Table 0, at the end of this 
Appendix, 

(19) In the majority of cases in which light railway 
promoters in the United Kingdom have elected to adopt a 
narrow gauge it is difficult to determine for what . reasons 
precisely the choice was made, or why, in Great Britain, 
so many different narrow gauges were' selected. The length of 
lead would not appear to. have been a potent determining 
factor even in the case of those narrow gauge lines which 
make connections with main lines.. Most of the narrow gauge 
lines in Great Britain make such connections, but 
comparatively few of these lines have a lead of more than 
15 miles. Some of the narrow gauge lines in Ireland are of 
considerable length, but even there only a minority have a 
lead of over 50 miles and it is the rule, even for the 
shorter lines, to make connection with the mainlines. The 
evidence available would seem to indicate that in Great 
Britain narrow gauges have been adopted, as a rule, in 
cases where lines have had to be laid through "difficult 
country and/or in cases where rigid economy in the cost 
of construction was essential. The Restiniog, the Horth 
Wales Harrow Gauge, the lynton and Barnstaple and the Vale of 
Rheidol Hallways - all of which make connection with the 
neighbouring main lines - may be taken as furnishing 
instances in which the necessity for limiting the cost of 
construction through . difficult terrain was considered 
sufficiently imperative to warrant departure from the 
normal gauge. In the case of isolated narrow gauge lines - 
suoh as the Campbeltown and Maehrihanish Hailway - the 
desire for economy in capital expenditure was naturally 
unaffected by any question of transhipment, Where this 
question did not arise the inclination of promoters 
towards the adoption of narrow gauges was naturally 
stronger than in cases whore main line connections had 
to be considered. 

x Note. - In these calculations certain lightly constructed 
Irish lines of normal gauge, such as the Galway and Clifden 
Railway and the Achill 'Extension have not been accounted 
"light" railways in the trine sense of the term, as they are 
in effect important sections of the large main line systems. 
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(20) In Ireland almost every narrow gauge railway 
makes connection with a main line of the normal f5 r 3") 
gauge, and in that country the difficulty of raising the 
necessary capital from private sources was no doubt°mainly 
responsible for the policy wnioh has led to the creation 
of an extensive system of 3-foot railways linked up with 
the broad gauge main line systems, 

(21) it is not suggested of course that, either 
in Great Britain or in Ireland,, decisions to depart from 
normal gauge have been taken without a consideration of 
factors other than those to which reference has been made 
above. As indicated in the foregoing paragraphs the ohoice 
of gauge is not dependent upon estimates of the cost of 
construction and of transhipment alone, and it must be 
presumed that, a3 a general rule, all the faotore, mentioned 
above have been taken in. account. 

(22) Permanent. Way . 

With regard to other .features of light railway 
construction, details of the. permanent way of a number of 
typical undertakings in the United Kingdom are set forth 
in the annexed Table ,? B' T ; and, as these details are 
dependent to sons extent upon gauge, axle loads and speeds, 
the figures in respect of these features are also included 
in Table B. 

(23) Fencing . , _ 

With regard to the provision of fencing a few 
light railways 'in Ireland ( notably the Cavan and Leitrim 
and the Clogher Valley Lines) are imfenced to an appreciable 
extentj but it is the general practice, both in Great 
Brafain and Ireland, for light railways to be fenced 
throughout. 

Post-and-wire or post-and-rail fencing is most 
frequently preferred, reinforced concrete or iron standards 
being occasionally used in fences of the former type. 

Bodging is also a fairly common form of protection and in 
,som9 instances stone walls are provided. In a' few cases, 
mare especially in Ireland, the lines are enclosed by banks 
and ditches. 

( 24 ) Protection at Public Hoads . 

■ For purposes of protection at publio roads in 
Great Britain the use of cattle guards and warning notice 
boards- is fairly common, the precaution being accompanied 
in . some instances by speed limits of . from 5 to' 10 miles 
per hour. On some lines no gates at all are provided 
but in other cases, where cattle guards are used, thede 
are only provided at the less important road crossings and 
the more important crossings are provided with gates. 

On. certain lines, however, gates .axe provided at every 
level, crossing. - Where gates exist and are -hot operated 
by station staff they are usually attended- by‘ gatekeepers 
and are occasionally locked, with the relative signals. 

(25) In rare instances (as in the case of the 
Kelvedon, Tiptree and Tollesbury Railway,) crossing gates 
are opened by the fireman and closed by the guard of each 
train. On the Tanat Valley Railway cattle pits are 
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usually provided at road orosaings; bat at the more 
import act crossings gates exist and arc operated by the 
train staff? 

(26) The use of signals at road crossings, although 
it is resorted to esi a few railways, does not appear to be 
usual , being generally limited to places at which the 
crossings are approached by curves* 

(27) In Ireland the practice with regard to road 
protection is more uniform than in Great Britain, gates find 
gatekeepers being provided in the great majority of eases. 

At a few crossings (e e g. on or adjacent to curves) signals 
are used. Cattle guards are of rare occurrence 0 Where a line 
runs on or adjacent to a oublie road the praotio© varies. In 
one case there may be no protection at all apart from a speed 
limit, in another fencing may be erected on one side of the 
railway, whilst in a third the line itself may be laid upon 

a ouusoway raised well above the road level. 

(28) It has been represented, with regard to future 
development of light railways in the United Kingdom goner oily 
that greater simplicity in the matter of road protection is 
desirable and especially that a wider use might be made of 
cattle guards, the provision of which would obviate the 
heavy charges now incurred in the payment of gatekeepers 

and in the provision and maintenance of their huts and 
cottages . 

(29) with regard to the design of cattle guards it 
might be mentioned that these have been tried with and 
without pits on the helved. on, Eiptreo and foliesbury 
Hailway, each pit being 5 fact long, 5 foet wid© and 
having the bottom 2 feet 9 ins. below rail level for the 
retention of water , which was intended to act as a further 
deterrent to live stocli. The pita, however, proved 
troublesome to maintain and are now considered unnecessary. 

The cattle guards of the other type consist of horizontal 
grids of 4” x 4 ,T wooden triangular slats, which are laid 

on each side of a road between the rails, and between the 
rails and fences, for a distance of 12 feet parallel to 
the rails. 

(30) Special Works, 

The extent to which special works, such as long 
tunnels, bridges and viaducts and heavy earthwork, are 
necessary is mainly dependent, of course, upon the 
physical features of the district served. In the 
majority of cases the necessity for abnormal expenditure 
upon such works appears to have been successfully avoided 
in light railway construction in the Uni ted ^Kingdom; 
but in some instances costly works of the kind- have ha a 
t,o be carried out, and there is little doubt that these 
iiivolve an unfortunate addition to the financial burden 
tyhieh the undertakings concerned are oslled upon to boar. 

(31) In a few instances this burden is relieved 
by the crant of ft bonus rate or of a bonus mileage* 

The .Force tt Railway Company, for example, possesses a 

§ even-arched- briok-and-st one viaduct over the River Tees, 
the coat of which at present-day prioos would probably 
.amount to about £25,000; and in respeot of this 
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via duo t the Company receives a bonus rate of 2d 0 per ton. 

On the Plymouth, Dovonport and South Western Junction 
Railway there is a large vis duo t e 10 chains in length, 
over the Hirer Tamar * It is constructed of concrete 
blocks end cost about £65*000 « a sum which represents a 
very considerable proportion of tho total oepitsl of the 
undertaking - and, for purposes of charging, the length 
of tho viaduct is taken as 3 miles* Similarly in 
tho case of the Shropshire and Mon egomery shire Hallway, 
a bonus mileage of 2 miles is receivable m respect of 
traffic passing over each of two bridges aesross the Severn. 
Instances such as these arc, how-eve,:*:- , rather the 
exception than the rule: in the great majority of cases 

no such compensation is received in respect of the cost 
of special works. 

(32) Stati on A oc. ommod a tiorn 

The number of stations and halts provided on 
light railways in the United Kingdom is considerable in 
relation to the extent of their routo mileage* In Great 
Britain the intervals between stations end halts in 
the majority of cases are under 2 miles, whilst in 
Ireland the intervals are slightly greater than in 
Great Britain* Here and there e station has been 
permanently closed, presumably for reasons of economy; 
but such instances appear to be isolated. 

(33) The building accommodation provided is 
usually fairly liberal, booking offices, waiting rooms 
and lavatory accommodation being frequently provided. 

Goods sheds also are provided at many places. On one 
or two lines platforms do not exist, but these cases 
are exceptional* is a general rule they are provided 
and are substantially constructed and of 
considerable height end length* Opinions differ as to 
the necessity for platforms but it has been pointed out 
that, where a light railway is of standard gauge, the 
provision of platforms may admit of the use of 
second-hand rolling stock purchased from a main line 
Company. 

(34) it tho great majority of stations ample yard*., 
roadway and loading dock accommodation exists; ana 
cattle pens are provided where necessary, 

(35) It important stations cranes are commonly 
provided* As a rule these are hand cranes, with 
capacities varying from 10 cwts* upward to 5 tons* In 
a few oases there are travelling cranes oapable of 
lifting varying weights up to 10 tons. 

(36) On some lines weighbridges are provided at 
all, or nearly all, stations; but as a rule these 
appliances are limited to the more important lending and 
unloading points 

(37) Special facilities for transhipment at points 
where lines of narrow and normal gauge connect are not 
frequently found* Isa general rule the work of 
transhipment is done by manual labour, cranes being 
used, where these are available, for heavy goods. 

(38) In some instances difficulty and delay in the 
exchange of traffic are said to be occasioned by the 
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lack of siding accommodation,, Longer and additional 
sidings are said to be required. 

( 39 ) Worksh ops . 

In great Britain as a general rule the light 
railway undertakings possess small general workshops 
and locomotive running repair sheds of their own in which 
all the lighter repairs can he done; hut heavy repairs 
are usually entrusted to outside contractors or to main 
line companies. In Ireland a considerable number of 
the light railways have workshops capable of dealing with 
all repairs to engines and rolling stock; but in a few 
cases heavy repairs are carried out elsewhere . 

(40) The actual pre-war cost of light railway con- 
struction cannot be definitely ascertained, as, owing to the 
fact that original shares have commonly been issued at vary- 
ing and heavy discounts, there has frequently been a wide 
disparity between the nominal amount of capital issued and 
the actual cash amount of the capital raised for the 
purpose. The nominal amounts of capital raised in a number 
of typical cases are shown in Table A. below. 




TABLE A 



i 

i 

Lame of Railway J Date of 

| Opening 
! 

| 


K ominal C api tal , 
including Grants 
s.nd Loans per 
Route Mile , 

£ 


Physical Features 
! etc . , of District . 


1 

Campbeltown 

and | 1905 

Machrihanish. 

| 

i 

! 

i 

j 


4,910 

• 


Mainly "easy agricul- 
tural country. No 

abnormal works in- 
volved, Gauge 2 T 3". 

Siding accommodation 
not extensive. Pass 

enger and freight 
traffic about 73 and 
27 per cent respect- 
ively. 



Cleobury 
Mortimer and 
Ditton Priors. 



19 08 



9,504 





Derwent Valley. I 1913 



7,566 




Very hilly country. 

I Gauge 4 1 8-§" , Siding 
! accommodation not 
| extensive. Freight 
traffic (largely 
j roadstone ) « about 
| 83 per cent of total. 

i "Easy" Agricultural 
! Country, Gauge 4 1 8^" . 
j Fairly extensive 
| sidings. Freight 
j traffic (mainly agri- 
cultural) - s': out 74 j> 
j of total. 

I Rolling country, 
j Gauge 4'8-ijL T . Con- 
| elder able length of 
! second track and 
: sidings. Freight 
I traffic (mainly coal) 

I 90® of total. 
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K am e of R a i lw ay „ 


- ! 

i 

Bate o f j 
Opening.-] 


Nominal 
Capital 
includ- j 

ing Grants j 
and Loans j 
uer Route 1 
Mile. 


Physical Features 
etc., of District, 


Forqett. j 

s 


: 1866 j 

] 

. ‘ | 


•12,445 
( including] 
■ advances j 
made out 
. of . 

Revenue ) j 


Gently undulating 
country. Viaduct over 
300 feet long: esti- 
mated present-day 
cost - £25,000. 

Gauge 4'8-V’. Heavy 
rails* Extensive sidings. Freight 
traffic only - mainly 
limestone and coal. 


Hundred of ... / 
Manhood - and , 
Selsey. 


1897 

‘ . 

, 


! 

3,801 

. 


Rolling agricultural 
lend and flat marsh 
country. Gauge 4'8-g-". 
Traffic mainly agri- 
ealtural, with holi- 
day season traffic 
also . 


Kent & East 
Sussex. ( Original 
../section of 12 -4 
' miles ) . - 


1900 


6,367 


One half is valley land 
| and remainder is hilly 
land rolling country, 
j Gauge 4 1 8|- TT , Siding 
i accommodation about 
j normal. Traffic mainly 
] agricultural. 


Bally castle. 


1880 


6.806 


! "Easy" agricultural 
S country. Gauge 3 ft. 
j One 180 foot tunnel. 
1 Sidings not very 
} extensive . Traffic 
| mainly agr i cultural . 


Clogher. (Valley. 


1887 


3,333 


] Wide valley; undulating 
I gr ound . G su g e 3 feet. 

! Sidings not very ex- 



! tensive . Traffic mainly 
I agricultural, A consid- 
I era'ble part of line la 
j laid on public roads. 

i 



Cork and 
Muskerry . 



1887 | 4,225 j "Easy" agricultural 

country. Gauge 3 ft. 
i Small proportion of 

sidings . Traffic mainly 
agricultural . 



(41) i careful investigation has been made respecting 
the present day cost of construction and equipment of light 
railways end it may fairly be assumed to be now (July ivail 
in "the neighbourhood of two end half times the pre-war cost, 
ranging probably between a maximum of three times ana a 
minimum of twice the pre-war cost according to local cir- 
cumstances. It seems probable that by next year the lower 
figure (of twice the pre-war cost) may be re acne d, but it is 
very doubtful if any further reduction can be anticipated .tor 



several years to come. 



/ 
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(42) It should perhaps be added that a standard gauge 
light railway undertaking may require less capital for 
purposes of equipment than if it were of narrow gauge, as 
it may be possible in the former case to meet requirements 
by tho purchase of second-hand main line rolling dtock; 
and it may bo possible also to deal with exceptional or 
seasonal increases of traffic by hiring the necessary 
additional vehicles from a main line. A narrow gaugo 
undertaking, on tho other hand, must not only purchase new 
rolling stock but must have constantly in its possession 
a sufficient Quantity thereof to enable it to deal with 
all periodical fluctuations in tho volume of traffic. 
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LIGHT RAILWAYS II THE UNITED KINGDOM. 



Summary of Details of Construct ion of Permanent ay . 



Name of Railway 

np :■? f rr« tvq t rn tv 

A jy - - A — L-. • 

Axlaolme Joint 

Burry Port & Gwendreath Valley 
Campbeltown & Machrihanish 

Cleobury Mortimer & Ditton 

Pr iors . 

Derwent Valley 
East & West Yorkshire Union 
East Kent 

Fostiniog 
Force tt 

Glyn Valley 

Hundred of Manhood & Selsey 



Kelvedon, Tiptroe & 

Tollesbury 



Kent & East Sussex 
Knott End 

Lampeter, Aberayron & 
New Quay 

Lynton & Barnstaple 



Route 

Mileage 



M. oh . 
27. 64-rr 
21. 18 
6 29 

12 CO 

16. 1 
9. 3 
MO. 2?i 

: 13. 62 



4. 67i 



8. 63 
7-. 25 

10. 4 

23. 00 

11. 29 

12. 14 

19.25 



Gauge 



It . in . 
4 



si 



4. 8-|- 



2. 3. 



4. 8-5- 



4. e-i 
4, 



1 



8i 



4. 



8-i 



i. irt 



4. 8i 



2. 4t 



4. 8i 



4, 6-y 



•4. 8i 



4. 8i 



4. 8i 



1. lli- 



St one i 
Ashe s | 

Ashes on; 

Rubble ; 
Colliery | 
Refuse | 
Shingle j 
& Ashes I 
Gravel 



Stone 

Gravel 

Gravel 



8 

12 

11 



1 to 
4 



12 

10 



PER H A IT S IT T W A 


Y 




3a Hast 


Sleepers 




Rails 


; Depth 
j under 

Nature ; sleep- 
j ers 


Size 


Xt 0 o 

per 

mile 


Weight per Yard: 
and j 

Sections 


! Ins . 








Ashes 12 


9' x 10" x b' : 


n 


32 lbs » and 
75 lbs o F .jB. 


Slag & j 9 

Ashes 


9’ x 1C" x 5” 


1920 


65-75 lbs, F.B. ; 


Ashes of — 
Broken j 
Stone 


4’ 6" x 5"x 4V' 


2112 


50 lbs. F.B, 


Ashes & ; - 

Broken ; 


8' x 10" x 4-f” 


1980 


72 lbs. F.B. - 

Secondhand 



Gradients; Curves 


Max irnum 


Maximum — 


laxi- Ruling 
mum j ONE 
CHS I In 


Minimum 


Rad ius 


ax Is -load 


Speed 


Running 

Lines 


Sidings 


Used iPeiwiitted 


B o oke d j Authc®- 


in | 








(incl.) i ised. 



Gravel 12 



; Shingle 
;& AsheS 
C inders 
hr Gravel 
jsiag & 

| Stone, 
^Crushed 
| Slag, 
j Br oken 
; Stone 



10 

6 

13 



9» x 10” x 5” ; 1936 
9' x I';” x 5” 11836 

9’ x 9" x 4-i’ :1920 



4 T 6” x 8” x 4 1 ' 1936 
on she rp c w ' ; ss . 2 Al 2 

S’ x 10” x 5” 1000 



5 1 x 1C" x 5” 1760 

gt x 10" x 5" 2000 

(Part worn) 

8' x 10" x 5" 

8* x 8" x 4" 

; 9» x 10" x 5” ; 1936 



S’ x ■ l 1 --' x 5" ; 1S20 
9* x 10" x 5" : 1760 
9* x 9" x 4-i' : 1760 



4* 6" x 2"x 4g"; 



85 lbs. (partly : 
worn) 

85 lbs „ Single ; 

head 

60-90 lbs .F.B. j 



50 lbs. D.H-. 
and B «H-. 

82 lbs B.H. 

65 lbs (only a 
few on sidings) 
50 lbs. F-.B. 

45,47, 93 & 60 
lbs. I .£ • 



85 lbs nominal 
B.H, 

78 lbs actual 



( r\ J' p 

^ or * — ■ ©L* » 

82 lbs nominal 
D,H. (part worn i) 
90 lbs. B.H, 

89 lbs .Flanged 
7C Ibso F.B. 
80,5 lbs BoH. 
on some curves 

40 lbs F.B. 



67 
40 
35 

60 

153 

68 

50 

69 

69 

25 

40 

50 

50 

72 
40 



Ch. 

12 

6 

5.4 

10 

12 

12 

9 



92 1.75 

13.5 



Ch . 

5 



I ons 



13 97 



13 

15.6 

5 

12 



-ons 

14 



14 

14 

39 

14 or 15 



50 



3 

5 

10 



1 

9 

6 

5 



N .E rir-' ..no f os 
and Stool- 



2 

8 

13.99 



2.5 



14 




r t.p.F . 

22 

15 

to 

2C 

10 

25 

25 | 

20 

17 

15 

12 

15 

15.5 



c? ->H. 

25 

25 

20 

25 

25 

25 

25 



12 



25 
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mgry of Details ox Construction of Permanent Way . 
PER M A H EH V A Y * 



! Route 

Fame of Railway ; Mile— 
! age 



Gauge 



iid-Suffolk 

Ilidd Valley 

K .'Vales Harrow 
Gauge 



; 12 40 



Plymouth ,Wevonpcrt 
and 3 .TJ. June t ion ^ 
(Sere Alston & 

0 allirgton ) 

Saundnrsfoot 

Shropshire & 

liontgo meryshire ! 

Southwold 

Tan at Valley 

Vale of Rheidel 

Welshpool & 

Llarf oir . 
Was ton ,0 levedon & 
Port is head 

’’/blverton & Stony 
Stratford 

trwlalld * 

3ally castle 

Bessbrook & 

Gay an & leitrim 



9 54 



2 44 



16 11 



48 58 



4 



Ballast 



Mature 



M. Oh ; Ft . in 



Depth 
under 
Sleepers 

Ins 



Ashes 

Broken Stone 

Broken Stone 
or Cinders 
or Gravel 

8-iy ; Broken 2 tone 



Gravel or 
Stone & Ashes: 

Sand & Gr-acel 

As hies ,Grevel 

& Ohippings' 



11-i- 1 Gravel 



Cloghar Valley \ 3V CO 



Broken Stone 
& Gravel 
Broken Stone 



6 i Concrete 



0 I Sand & Gravel 
or Stone 



Gr '-'V e 1 

Broken Stone 
& Gravel 

Stone & 
Grave 1 



10 



12 



Sleepers 


Pails 


Gradients 


Curves 




Ho- 

per 


Weight per Yard 
and 


Maximum 


Rul ing II 


' inirrum 


Radius = 


Size 




oft: | 


Running 




mile 


Sections 


in 


in 


Lines 


Sidings ; 












Ohs 


Ohs 1 


j S * x 10" x 5" 

1 c » x 9" x 4-g- 


1936 


56 lbs F.3. 


40 


50 j 


20 


7 


| 9’x 9" x 4-t M : 


2044 


56 F.B. 


50 




9 




; 4*6" x 9" x 4jH 


1760 


41-r (Indian 


40 


- j 


3.75 


- 




State ) 










8 1 x 9 " x dj- 5 ’ 


1936 


80 lbs B .H* 


38 


- 


7.5 


6 






; nominal (part 














worn ) 












- 


: 45 lbs 


- 


- 


- 


- l 


: 8’ x 8 ' x 4" 


1750 


70 lbs P.H. 


30 


- 


10 


6 


i 6’ x 6" x 3" 


228 8 


50 lbs F.B. 


66 


66 


12 


3 


; 7»6« X 9" X 4y- ! 
j 8’ 6" x 10"X 5" 


1936 


6 6 lb s P . B . 


63 




8 


6 


: 8 ? x 9" x 4" 

! 4’ 6" x 9'' X 4-g’ 


1760 


48-60 lbs F.3. 


48 


50 


2 




| S’ x 10 x 5" 

: g f v 9 " x 4 t7’ 


1936 


! 45 lbs F.3. 


j 30 


- 


2.5 


3 


; 9 * x 9" x 4-g” 


j 1760 


: 60 lbs F oBo 


68 


- 


16 


5 






! 80 lbs F.B. 


21 


- 


1.6 


: * 47 


; 1^ cllriG 




(Grooved) 










; 6 ’ 6" x 10" x 4 s ’ 


: 2260 


j 45 lbs. Worn to 


; 46 


50 


j 10 


4 






A 1 *A)« 














; :42 or 43 lbs. 

: Also 75 lbs .F .3* 










:6* x 8" x 4" 


1760 ! 25 To a 


1 50 


- 


7 


— 


: 6 * x 8" x 4" 


\ 2600 i 45 lhs 


30 




i A 




j6* x 8" x 4” 


j 2150 i 45 lbs F * B 


J 30 


■40 


1.5 


| 1.5 



Maximum 

Axle-load 
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IT axiauin 
Speed 



Used ’Permitted ; Booked 

(Inol.) 



12 



2.95 



10.75 



luthoi 

ised. 



Tons 


M.P oH. : 


li ej? oJXrn 


10 


18.4 


25 


12 


18 


25 


— ( 


Very 


25 




low 




14 


17 


20 


— ( 


- 


- 


10 


20 


25 


■4 


16 


15 


’14 


15. 9 


25 


5 


12 


- 


3 


- 


20 


12 


20 


25 


- 


s j 


8 to 


- 


16 to 20 ; 


24 


2 


6 


l— s 


8 


20 


25 


9 


! On Branch Line 
lg 12 

14 j 25 




■ Alongside 
; 30 S.CL o • • » • ® 0 


1 0 
o o o a-*— 



45 o 



-• -Jsr 
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Summary 



of Details of Const ruction of Per mane ijt_.-a &,y 



Name of Railway 



Cork, Blackrock 
& passage 

Gork & Muskerry 



County Donegal 

(Joint Committee ) 

Lis towel & 

Bally 1x111 on. 

Londonderry & Lough 
Swilly 



.Tor them Counties 
Committee . 



Houte 

Mile- 

age 



ins 



M. Oh -Ft 
16.- 3 

17.60 3 



110. 8 3 j 0 

9.20 M©no~rail 



XI A Y 



Gauge 



99.- 5 



47*42 3: 



0 



Sahull & Skibbereen ) 14.60 3 

mole ague & i 9.- 5 

G ourtmac sherry 
Extension etc. 



Tralee & Dingle 



Waterford & Tramore 



Jest Clare & ) 

South Glare ) 



38.- 3 

7.20 5 

53.- 3 



Q 

3 

a 



o- 



Ballast 1 


JL J -J 

Sleepers 




Rails 


Gradie 




Nature 


lepth 

nder 

deeper s i 


Size 1 


No 

per 

mile 


Weight per Yard 
and 

Sections 


iaximumj 
ONE j 
In j 




Ins. | 










Br o'kb n Stone 


6 | 


6*x 9" x 4t“ j 


1936 


68*5 lbs F.3. 


64 j 


loamy Gravel 


12 j 


6’ x 8” x 4 M ' 


1936 


50 lbs. P.B. 


60 | 


Broken Stone 
or Gravel. 


(9 to ; 
(12 


6’ x 9" x 4£ ;1 ; 


2000 


60 Ids. B . S . 


40 j 


Gravel 


4 


4 T 6 i! x 10"x5" 


1624 


30 lbs. 

(new railsB.H. 


50 


; Granite , Grave 
j & cinders on 9 
; bottom halls st 


5 

it 

. 


6 1 x 9 T x 4-g" 


2000 


50 , 60 & 

70 lbs. B.S. 


50 


: Cinders on 6 
i to 9” of stone 
i pitching 


4 


6 T x 9” x 4g" 


2254 


65 lbs. part 
worn E.B. 


37 j 
32 


1 Gravel 
i; Gravel 


9 


j 6’ x 9" x 4t ;i 
19* x 9" x 4-g-" 


: 1760 
1 1900 


45 lbs. E.B. 

55 lbs * (re laid) 
50 lbs. E.B. 


j 30 
57 


j Broken Stone 
j & Sand. 


9 


; 6’ x 8 n x 4” 


1936 


45 lbs. original 
74 lbs. relaid E.B 


j 30 


j Shingle & 
j Clinker. 


3 


1 9’x 9" x 4g !i 


1700 


65 to 74 nominal ) 
59 to 71 actual ) 


j 120 


j Gravel & 

! Broken Stone 


8 


1 6* x 9" x 4g' 
j under 5 0 lbs 

iTclilS • • e • * * 


j 

2288 


50 lbs. original 
65 lbs. relaid E.I 


30 
j. (7) 



j Under 65 lbs,; 
i rails «; 1780 



m 



37) 

40) 



30 



200 



Curves 
Minimum 
Running 
L ine s 

Oh. 

10 

3.5 



10 



8 

4.5 



2 

5 



Radius 

Sidings 



Oh. 

8 



3) 

3) 



2 

4 



30 



15 



Maximum 



Maximum 



-Load 


Speed 




permitted 


Bo oke d ; Autho r- 

(Incl.) ised. 


1 Tons 


M.P.H. i 


g ii e 


5j 11.55 


30 \ 


40 


4,5 




25) 




On roadside 


20) 




In Cork. . - 


6) 



11 



12 



2.2 



2.2 



8*5 i 9 
to 9 0 



11.15 i 11.05 



35 



15 



5 

6 & 8 i 



5 

8 



(17.25 
(15*65 
( Goods 

.25 



10 "7 

25 & 
12 



15 

On road. ... 



15 



25 



16 j 10 to 16 
(8 an a K 4-1 on a 
Pier Ex- siding 
tension), not used 
by looos) 



6 

(not j 
loocs-si 



17 



25 



12 

25 *a 
12 



25J 

12 ) 

35 



25 



46 
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TABES G. 

Statement relating to Light Railways in the United 
Kingdom, shewing Gauge and Total Length of line 

of each Gauge. 



Gauge, 


Mileage . 


1 T 3” 


*7 O R 


l n llr It 


61»37 


S’ 0” 


4.50 


2 r 3 Tf 


24.29 


2 1 4 n 


3.16 


2 1 


8.63 


2' 6 W 


29.81 


s 1 


5.00 


3 1 


1.625 


3 1 0” 


637.94 


v\ 

3 1 6” 


34.625 


4 1 0" 


20.44 


4 T 6” 


13.00 




851.64 


Standard Gauge. 
4* 8-g- n Glass A. 


463,875 


Other Standard Gauge 


197,375 




1512.890 
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APPENDIX D, 



Relation of Speed to Axle loads and permanent ;?ay. 



♦ 





I, legi sla ti on and Prac' ti c e > 

(i ) light lines constructed prior:. to 1868 were 
aiithorlsod- in each case as Railways by special. Act, and 
were mostly of the horse or steam tramway %pe» the Acts 
included no specific provisions relative to speed, axle 
load or perrao-nont v^ay, The Board of Trade, tinder the 
Regulation of Railways Act 1848, had to inspect the linos 
(if for passenger traffic) before they were opened, and 
prescribed, regulations, including permissible speeds, 
having regard to the type of permanent way and axle load 
adopted. Each case was dealt with on its merits. 
Examples of these lines are Swansea and brumbies Railway, 
Saundersfoot (1842) and Force- tt Railway (1865). s 



(ii) The Regulation of Railways Act 1868 introduced 
direct legislation' for the first time in respect of axle 
load and speed. Clause £8 of this Act authorised the ^ 
construction and working of new lines, or the working of 
existing lines, as "light railways", provided that the 
speed at any time was limited to £5 miles per hour, and 
the greatest axle load on a pair of wheels to 8 tons, 

No provision relating to weight of rail, or type of 
permanent way, was included. The adequacy of these ae u-ai^s 
cf construction was left to the Board of Trade, who pre-^- 
scribed speeds and regulations accordingly. Examples of 
light railways constructed under this Act aro : - 

(a) Festiniog (1869), Gauge 1 ft. 111 lns 0 - the 

weight of rail first laid, 30 lbs 0 in present practice the 
maximum axlo load weighs 6 toils, the weight of rail j.s 50 
lbs 0 and the average booked speed is from 13 to 15 miles an 
hour, with a probable maximum of over 20 miles,, . 

(b) Glyn Talley Tramway Act 1870* (Railway Ac, 1885), 
Gauge £ ft* 4 & Ins 0 This line was first horse-drawn, and 
had a maximum speed of 8 miles an hour. It is now worked by 
stoam, the ruling axle load being 10 tons, the weight of 
rail 50 lbs*, and the booked aver ago through speed is about. 
IS miles an hour, with a probable maximum .. c f about SO* _ 

(c) Plymouth, levonport and ' South western,' ■ Railway, 

(1883) (Bera Alston & Callington). Gauge 4 inso In 

accordance with 'present practice, the maximum axle load Is 
12 tons, the weight of rail 80 lhs 0 , the booked average 
speed is about 17 miles an hour with a maximum of co miles 

' a few lines of light railway, rather than road 

tramwav type, were also constructed during- this period under 
the Tramways Act -of 1870*. Examples are ; - 



•folverton and Stony Stratford Tramway (1883 & 1887 ) 0 Gauge 
3 ft, 6 Ins, Speed was limited to 8 miles an hour\ and 4 
miles an hour through facing points. Rails subject to ap- 
proval of Board of Trade, Elat bottomed raixs 6c lbs, per 

Wantage Tramway (Order 1876), Gauge 4 ft n 8-g- ins, J?ails 
partly 4-6 lbs, and partly 66 lbs, per yard, present, 
'maximum axle load 13-J tons used for goods working, and 6 2 - 
tons for passenger traffic. Speed of goods trains does 
not exceed 6 miles an hour. 
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fiii) Subsequent to 1896, the bulk of what are termed 
light Railways in Great Britain have been constructed under 
the light Railways Acts of 1896 and 1912, In all Orders 
authorising these lines, excepting those of road tramway 
type, specific regulations have 'been laid down regarding 
axle load, weight of rail, and speed, These regulations 
are to be found either in the clause of the Order entitled, 
"Provisions as to working", or In the Schedule appended to 
the Order, The spaed standard generally adopted" for the 

4 ft. 8vr ins, gauge was a maximum at any time of 25 miles 
per hour; further restrictions are generally included to 
meet sharp curvature of heavy gradients, 3etv7een 1896 and 
1908, the proscribed minimum weights of axle load and rail 
for light Railways of normal gauge were as follows ; - 

Weight of single 
axle load, 

12 tons 

14 tons 

16 tons 

On narrow gauge lines with smaller axle loads, 
lighter rails were prescribed, for example; 

Welshpool and llanfair (1899), Gaugo 2 ft, 6 ins.- axle 
load 0 tons, rail weight 41-1 lbs., speed 20 miles per hour. 

Leek Railway (1898), 2 ft, 6 ins. gauge, 8 tons axle 
load 35 lb, rail, 15 miles an hour speed. 

Rida Valley (1901) Gauge 2 ft, 6 ins. (since increased 
to 4 1 8-jjg T ), axle load 6 tons, rail weight 35 lbs. speed 25 
miles per hour, 

Campbeltown and Machribanish (1905) Gauge. 2 ft. 3 ins. 
axle load 8 to 1C tons, weight of rail 40 to 50 lbs, speed 
20 miles an hour, 

present practice on the above, narrow gauge .lines 
is as follows; 

Welshpool and Llanfair, Weight of rail 45 lbs, average 
booked speod 10 miles, per hour, maximum 15. 

. ..- ¥idd Valley. Gauge increased to 4 ft, 8 \ ins. axle load 

5 tons, rail 56 lbs., booked through speeds (including steps) 
of 14,4 miles per hour on up gradients and 18 miles per hour 
down; the maximum spewed probably exceeds -25 miles per hour, 

Campbeltown and Machribanish, Weight of rails 50 lbs. 
booked through speed (including stops) 12 miles per hour, 
maximum probably 20v , 

It was found that out of 24 light lines of normal 
gauge, constructed up to 1908, 21 adopted" a heavier rail than 
that prescribed in the order. In most of these cases the . 
heavier rail selected \ras second-hand, and ‘probably more 
economical to purchase than new rails of the lighter weight 
prescribed. But . in some -cases where a lighter rail was 
first laid, it was found to bo inadequate for main line 
engines. with axle loads of the prescribed weight, and al no 
to be uneconomical from the point of view of maintenance. 

At the instance of the Inspecting Officers, relative 
standards were therefore increased in 1908 to the following 
figures,, which are still in force ;- 

Axl e Lo ads. 

““ ’12 tons 

14 tons 

15 tons 

16 tons 

Example of axle loads, weight of rails as prescribed, and 
as laid on light railways of normal gauge, are as follows ; - 
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. we i gh t o f Rai 1 s . 



64 lbs. 

67 lbs. 

70 lbs. 



Weight of rail 
per yard, 

~ ~56~ lbs" 

60 lbs. 

70 lbs. 
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Axle 

load. 


Ire sc rib 
Weight 


Tanat Valley 


14 tons. 


60 


lbs. 


Basingstoke & Alton, 
(I.& S.W.B.) 


14 ,7 


60 


IT 


Bare Alston & Calstocl 


14 ” 


60 


II 


Kent & E« Sussex. 


14 n 


60 


’ll 


laud e r ( H • B » P.al lv ay ) 


12 K 


56 


IT 


Burry Port & Gwen-. ) 
breath )« ) 


14 ,r 


G Az 


n 


Shropshire & Mont- ) 
gome ry shire* ) 


13 ” 


58 

• 


T7 



Weight of 
rail la id , 

63 lbs, 

75 to 82 lbs, 

(part worn), 

80 (part morn) 

60 (re laid with 
8 015 s 4 part morn) 

65 Ids# 

65 lbs, (for all 
tons axle). 

75. lbs. 

70 lbs b (part morn) 
(for 10 t bn 'axle) ' 
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II. practice In • • other countries . • 

(i) Belgium. \ • g. 

Phe gauge "Ts almost univer sa-lly metre (3 fh. 3|-ins, 

Speed is restricted to. that which mill permit of. a ^ o/aln. 
being stopped by engine brake alone; within 30 metres l about 
40 yards), eyen on the steepest ..gradient (1 in 33 : but.. _ 
generally 1 'in 40) o It. must never In any J cas e exceed po. 6 
miles ner hour in open country , or 6.2 miles, per hour in 
towns or villages. ' Phe. average, (Journey ' speed- never .exceeds 

12 miles per hour and' is generally .less. ■ • •" . 

Bails ; are of the . flat -bottom type » 46 ibs. per 
yard. The engines used are all o£. ; .onh_ type., 6- coupled, and 
weight 27-J- tons 
about 9 tons 



JO 1.4.0 0^ yj V -y . • - 1 V XT -7 . 

-single axle load .may be taken, therefore,, at 



They h 



ve driving : v)Iis els Z fth lly- ins.w diameter’ 



and ‘are not capable ; ox- attaining any, 'considerable speed 
(ii) Prance o 

local .lines ere mostly metre .gauge., and rails vary 
from 40 to '50 -lbs# per yard. Speed., seldom exceeds 10 miles 
•ner hour* Specific exe.mp3.es are; — 

Tti jon-Merebeaus Bail GO lbs 0 Speed limit 20 kilometres 

[iZi- miles), axle load 7 tons, - ’ 

Beaune- Semur 0 48—lb. rails axle, load 9 tons, speed 
10 to 15 kilometres an hour.-. . ( 6-|- to 9f miles). 

Amiens-Beauchamps® 44 , lb-1 "fails, speed yG xllome nes 
(28 miles] axle load 6.8 tons,:. • . . ■ 



(iii) Germany.' /■ 3 . 

Mugeln to Ge'is ing- Alt enbur g . Gauge 2_xt. ^-g- ins., 
rails 51 Ihs. , weight of engines' 25 tons, speed limit 25 

kilometres (l8-?r miles). , 

Landsberg-Schongan. 'Gauge 4 ft, 8-g- ins., rails 48 lbs, 

per yard, axle load 10 tons. 



There 

weight of rail 



2 ft, 6 in 



( iv ) India. . . .. , , , 

is* no difference in the minimum prescribed 
’or ordinary or light Hallways. On me ore and 
s. p-auge lines, the rule generally adopted for 
calculating the minimum weight of rail is . 5 ibc* per ton o 
maximum axle loading up to a weight ot rail ox 60 lcs 6J x r 
12 ton axle. Above 60 lbs. for all gauges, the minimum 
acceptable weights of rail per maximum axle loading, are as 

follow s 
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IS tons 

I3i " 

15-1/10 

17 



t I < > 
A # > « 
« • « t 



60 lbs. per yard, 
6 5 n ” ,T 
70 
75 



u 



n 

n 



if 



Experience has shown that the rule quoted for 
calculating the vseight of a. rail below 60 lbs. per yard, 
gene rally gives too light a rail, both as reg&rclo strength 
and stiffness, but in view of the lower speeds at which 
trains are normally worked on such narrow gauge lines, the 
rule has been retained. 

With sleepers placed, closer together tnan ±t. b 
a less weight of rail per yard is permissible in India, 



ins 



III , Weight of rail as Influ enced by sleeper spacing 
and oth er conditlSns , 

The suspended rail joint, even with sleepers 
butted against the fishplates, is generally weaker than the 
rest of the rail v?ith sleepers laid at the usual interval# 

The tract!:, therefore, as a v»hole., viill not oe s trengo honed 
by providing additional sleepers, unless the joint is also 
strengthened. Even in cases where the rail joint is 
stronger than the rest of the rail, it is thought that/ it 
will not o-one rallv be found economical to lay a now line 
with rails so light that the sleepers must be spaced closer 
together than about 33 ins. On the other hand, it may 
prove economical on an existing light track, to insert ^ 
additional sleepers instead of renewing the rails, provided 
that the rail joint is sufficiently strong. _ _ 

Curvature is an other factor in considering one 
weight of rail. On light lines, the percentage, as well as 
the' degree , of curvature, is generally higher than cm 
ordinary railways, especially if economy in firs ' co... lc> 
aimed at; and it is thought that it will be found 
eventually to prove uneconomical to reduce the weight 
the rail, ^especially in the case of flat-bottom rails, to 
the bare strength and stiffness required. Experience has 
proved that the cost of maintenance is reduced, and tne liio 
of the track very considerably prolonged, when the metal in 
the rail provides some margin over minimum requirements 
This will be more particularly the case when, as is common 
on light lines, the road bed is of less substantial 
character. The practice in Ireland, for example, °n 3 f . 
lines, is nowadays to provide a bO lb. rail A or 1° ton axle 
loads, and. speeds up to 85 miles an hour, instead of the 
50 lb. rail which it was previously the practice to provide. 

IV. In addition to axle load and speed, the weight of 

rail can therefore bo rightly determined, as regards 

sufficiency and economy, only by^ taking in _ , ioned * 

of Q fc'he r considerations. Some or these nave b^en x - * 
i p -op rc^nta^e and degree of curvature m ali 0 nment, 
cJlra^ter orroad bed, and spacing of sleepers, having regard 
to the strength of rail joint. These bear directly up n 
•first cost of construction, and influence the . determination 
of the desirable weight of rail. The availability oi par 
worn rails of suitable type representing econony in cost 



> 



may render a rail of heavier weignt than f I'^^of rail ’ ^ 
acceptable. The effect of an unouly lignt fc^,e of rail, 
apart from the question of its strength. , on phe c o f 
maintenance- and the desirable eventual lixe, having regara 
to thB MOsieota of traffic, have also to to cons Leered. 

“ to prescribe aofinits .eights for maximum axle 



i 
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loading and 



more o rer , 
}ci lying 



alls, in relation only to maximum speed, 
does not appear to be commendable , ii due regard is to 
be paid to all governing conditions-- It is', 
considered that advantage will be gained by sp 
as typical for adoption the British Standard Sections of 
railo These very in weight by multiples of 5 
between 20 lbs, and 100 lbs. per yard, 
will thereby be provided, having regard to pre- 
conditions in each case, in the selection c: 
sufficient to carry the maximum axle loading proposed. 



Some latitude 

.e Tiler 

the rail 



y, it is therefore suggested that the attached sliding 

scale Should be inserted in Appendix V II to the Requirements 
with regard to the Opening of Railways, and that promoters 
should select from this sliding scale the weight of rail 
proposed in each case. 



Weight of Rail 



Mb x iiaum a xl e -1 o a d i ng 
in to ns o 



30 


o a a 


4 


to 


6 


35 


* • • 


5 


to 


7 


40 


• • • 


6 


to 


8 


45 


• ft 0 


7 


to 


9 


50 


« « t 


8 


to 


10 


55 


ft 6 # 


9 


to 


11 


60 


1 • ft 


11 


to 


13 


65 


* « s 


13 


to 


15 


70 


« « « 


15 


to 


17 



In this connection it is considered that for 
light Railways working to an authorised maximum speed of ^ 

15 miles per hour, a lighter section of rail may be utilised, 
other conditions ( including axle load) being similar, than 
on a Light Railway working to an authorised maximum speed 
of 25 miles an hour. 



yp . With regard to the considerations which would 

guide the appropriate Government Department in deciding 
whether any particular line should or should not be treated 
as a "Light Railway”, it is suggested that maximum speeds 
would be found to constitute one of the most important 
governing factors and that — in so far as this particular 
factor is concerned - light railways should be classified 
in two groups as follows:- 

t. Lines having an authorised maximum speed 
of 25 miles per hour. 

and 

ii. Lines having an authorised maximum speed 
of 15 miles per hour. 

Whatever the general tenor of future legislation 
may be, the extent of the technical advantages which may 
safely be conferred upon light railways will necessarily 
be determined — in part at least — by the limitations of 
speed which these undertakings are willing to aooept; and 
the suggested classification would admit of elasticity 
of treatment and ensure that undertakings desiring to 
obtain the fullest measure of advantage might do so by 
adopting the speed limits specified for lines in.Cia^ss II. 

The question of speed, however, is intimately 
bound up with that of axle— load and weight of rail, shd in 
settling the precise weight of rail to be used in any 
particular case (vide the sliding scale suggested in 
paragraph V above) the authorised maximum speed proposed 



/ppendix D. 

would have to 
does not, how 
permanent way 
of fencing, a 
ho t eleen into 
construe tlon 
secured by an 



r-. 

U 



taken into account* The Question of s~ 



eve r , 



n i" n i " i 

acedia, 
and ma 



inore 



depend solely upon exlcr-load or type of 
unity a t level crossings* and ad eg us ey- 
ing and working arrangements - finis t also 
;ht », It .is cic'dr that economy in 
intens noe ox Light hallways cannot be 
sso of speed* 
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EXTRACTS FBOn f i?H)3 REVISED EEQUBID’-ENTS 
,/ITH rS-IGlIID TO THE OFBITIITC- OF BAIL FAYS . 



Section A, Betting forth the documents to he sent 
to the Ministry of Transport. 

This Section has been revised in detail only, and 
the present requirements for standard gauge lines, there- 
fore, stand. 

Section B, - Requirements. 

The following is. the draft of the ITote a. u the head of 
the Re quir ement s ; - 

'’ROTE . - The following requirements apply tc. the con- 
struction or reconstruction of, and alterations or 
’’additions to all statutory railways . It will ho 
seen that references are, made in the test to the 
"possibility of relaxation to meet individual cases. 

"It should also he noted that, in order to secure 
"economy, with due regard to safety, when no refer- 
ences to relaxation are made, these requirements may 
"he modified at the discretion of the Minister of 
"Transport, having regard to such special circum- 
" stances as may he submitted for consideration in 
"each case. Standardisation of practice is also 
"desired. With these ends in view, it will, therefore, 
"he desirable to submit, whenever practicable, plans 
"of wo r Ins , for which approval is required , before ^they^ 
"are commenced. Attention is drawn to paragraph 35 and 
"Appendix Til, which deal with the applicability of 
"those requirements to light railways and lines of 
"local interest," 

Paras. 2 to 5. - Signals. 

The following will apply to new light Railways : - 

"Front lights for all signals to he red for Danger, 
"yellow for Caution (including the normal position of 
"distant signals), and green for Clear. TThite to be 
"used only for the hack lights of signals, 

Para. 35, - light Railways. 

"In respect of light Railways , or lines of Doc^.1 
"Interest, each case will he considered as regards 
" the applicability of the foregoing requirements^ on 
"merits; having in view the gauge, volume of traffic? , 
"axle loads , said speed limits. A general outline of 
"some of the relevant variations and relaxations is 
"given in Appendix 71 I.” 
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VAHIAT 1011.3 
CASE 01 



FBCT-'I AX© ©©AT:.©’ 

light RAimvs o: 



1 01!'S os 1 
R LIKES 



TUB RE 0 U EREME NT ft II THE 
OF LOCAL INT1EKST , 



Section A is applicable as necessary. 

Section B. - Para, 1. Block Telegraph. - An acceptable 
a o'oarat'us , where such is necessary at all, for : rovidlug 
an" adequate interval of space between following trains, 
will be some form of telephone instrument. 



paras. 2 to 5.. Signals 4 - Home and starting signals 
only for each direction at stations on single lines which 
are staff or electric token posts will be necessary. 
Distant signals will not be necessary unless stop signals 
cannot be seen for a distance of a quarter of a mile. 
Distant signals in such 
type. 



) ir c urns t anc e s may be of the unworked 



Para. 6. Points. - An economical type of facing point 
inch, that is , one which enables the points, bolt lock, 
and locking bar (when used) to be worked by one lever, is 
recommended . A locking bar will net be required when the 
lever working the facing points is alongside them. Holding 
for the mechanical operation of points may not be necessary. 

Paras. 7 and 8. Signal-boxes and Interlocking. - 
A ground frame, which need, not have overhead cover, is 
acceptable in lieu of a signal-box. 

Para. 9. Safety Points. - Forked scotches or derailers 
may be used instead of safety points, where protection is 
necessary. 

Paras. 11 and 12. Stations. - Platforms need not, 
unless traffic necessitates, be of greater width than six 
feet. If the carriages are of the tramway type, or have 
adequate steps attached to enable passengers to descend and 
ascend from the ground, raised platforms are not necessary. 

Para. 16, Gradients. - This requirement is in general 
not applicable, but provision may be necessary to avert 
danger resulting from vehicles running back, owing to the 
existence of steep gradients at stations or intermediate 
sidings, 

Para. 17. Turntables. - Hot as a rule applicable. 

Paras. 18 to 21. Bridges and Viaducts. - Light standards 
of live loads are given in .Appendix II. The allowance for 
Impact effect, as given in Appendix IV, is also not applic- 
able . 

Paras. 22 and 23. Permanent -way. - Not applicable in 
regard to weights and dimensions. 

Para. 24. Check Rails, - Minimum radius may be taken as 
eight chains for the standard gauge. 

Para. 28. Level Crossings. - The arrangements are for 
consideration in each individual case. 
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APPEEDII F. 




Description of Standard of Rolling Stock# 
Question of increasing Dimensions of Groove In 
Tramway Tracks over which light Railway Rolling 
Stock may have to pass 0 



(l) In the great majority of cases the rolling etook 
employed by light railway undertakings in the United kingdom 
is wholly owned by the undertakings themselves# In one or 
two instances it is provided entirely by the neighbouring main 
line company, as -in the case of the Forcett Railway which is 
closely associated with the North Eastern Railway Company, 
and in the case of the kolvedon, Tiptree and Tolies bury 
Railway which is worked as a part of the Great Eastern system* 
In a few instances the whole or part of the rolling stock ia 
hired from the neighbouring main line Company 3 whilst on a 
few lines laid in industrial areas a part of the stock is the 
property of local colliery and quarry companies; and in at 
least one instance (in Ireland) the stock is owned by the 
County Council interested^ 

(8) Except in the case of certain lines which partake cf 
the nature of "tramways” the motive power employed is steam* 
The use of electricity or petrol has yet to cornea 

( 3 ) A number of lines are worked with only one engine in 
steam at one time, but on the great majority of lines- the 
number in steam varies from two to four, whilst on some of 
the longer systems in Ireland and on one or two industrial 
lines in England it is naturally much larger* For example, 
the Burry Port and Gwendreath Talley Railway has 11 or 12 
engines in steam whilst the lines operated by the County 
Donegal Railway's Joint Committee have as many as 15 
locomotives in steam. 



A proportion of tender engines are employed, but in the 
majority of cases aide-tank or saddle-tank locos are provided 
and are constructed to run with either end first# On a few 
lines the locos are turned at terminals but this is not the 
general rule* 

The weights of the engines vary widely with the type 
and gauge# The maximum axle-load permissible on standard 
gauge light railways in Great Britain ranges usually between 
8 and 14 tons and on the narrow gauge lines from 4 to 6 tons; 
but on the narrow gauge systems in Ireland the range is rather 
wider and runs, i'n some oases, up to 11 and 12 tons, 

( 4 ) The brakes used on coaching stock are usually of the 
vacuum type; in a few oases steam, and even handbrakes only, 
are employed# On a freight stock hand-brakes are most commonly 
provided; but on a number of lines vacxium, or vacuum 1 and hand- 
brakes are installed. The passenger coaching. stock consists 
mainly of vehicles of uniform class, usually first and third 
class" but in some instances third class only; and a consider- 
able proportion cf composite (first and third class) coaches are 
also employed. As a general rule the coaches arc cf the 
ordinary design, but here end there they ere of the "tram- 
car” type with an entrance at either end, or at the sides and 



accommodation varies very widely, but appears on the whole 
to be rather liberal. In a few instances the proportion is 



The types of looomotive used vary considerably. 



ends. The proportion of first class to third class 



about as 1 J 4« 
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• ^5) Apart from the coaching stack the bulk of the ve- 

hioiea in use are open wagons, with a somewhat smaller propor- 
tion of covered wagons. A considerable number of rail and timber 
wagons, cattle trucks and horse boxes are employed, the 
proportion of vehicles for the carriage of live stock being 
naturally high in some of the agricultural areas, particularly 
in Ireland. Many of the lines possess ballast wagons and in 
some instances travelling cranes and tool vans form part of 
the equipment. 

(6) Por the lighting of the coaches gas is used to a some- 
what greater extent than oil, but the latter is still widely 
employed. Where gas is used there is a decided preference 

. shown for acetylene lamps. As a rule only one illuminant is 
used on each line, but in some cases both oil and acetylene 
gas are used. On the Derwent Valley Bailway eleotrioity is 
employed, the current being generated by a dynamo on the 
brake coach; but this appears to be an isolated case. 

(7) On about half of the light railways no provision is 
made for the heating of passenger coaches, and where such 
provision is made the apparatus Is usually limited to foot- 
warmers. Steam heating apparatus is occasionally provided, 
but this is rather the exception than the rule. 

(8) It has frequently been suggested that ordinary 
"tramways" might be more widely used for the carriage of goods 
and that in this connection added advantage would be gained. 

if the construction of tramway tracks were suoh as to admit 
of mechanically-hauled railway roiling stock passing freely 
over them. In the consideration of the matter various 
difficulties have presented themselves, and amongst these 
the fact that the groove in the ordinary tramway rail is not 
sufficiently wide or deep to allow of the free passage of the 
wheel flanges of railway vehicles. In certain cases a gauge of 
4’ 7-j" has been selected for tramway systems, e.g. in Glasgow 
Paisley, Greenock and other places in Scotland, whilst a 
similar gauge has been adopted in England at Huddersfield, 

Gosport and Pareham - the reason being that with a 4 1 7f" gauge 
the position of the groove is better situated for the movement 
of railway tyred stock than that of the 4‘8i" gauge; but the 
difficulty with regard to the dimensions of the groove still 
remains. The standard width of the groove for new tramway 
tracks was fixed at 1-1/8 inches for straight sections and at 
l:f- inches on curves and these dimensions would have to be 
increased in order to admit of the free passage of railway stocks 
The standard dimensions of the groove have been fixed with due 
regard to public opinion concerning the safety of certain wheeled 
traffic, and it is possible that suoh a wider and deeper groove 
might raise opposition at the outset from a certain section of 
the publio in the case of tramways laid on public roads. Outside 
Great Britain, however, it is usual for railway stock to be run 
over tracks laid oh publio roads and streets. Objections of 
the kind whioh have been raised in this country have' not been 
sustained abroad and in consequence, there has been a definite 
gain in the matter of transport facilities, whilst the public 
concerned have apparently learned to appreciate the benefits 
accruing from the freer use of railway rolling stock. 
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APPENDIX G . 



Light Railways In the United Kingdom* 



Standard of Maintenance . 



(1) The Standard of Maintenance on those Light Railways 

whioh are owned or worked by Main Line companies is high* It 

approximates, indeed, to that of the Secondary (or Branch) 

Lines of these companies. It is certainly higher than that on 
similar Light Railways which are privately owned; and this 
applies not only 'to light lines of standard gauge hut also - 
and more particularly to light railways constructed to narrow 
gauges. 

(2) Broadly speaking It may he said that on the privately 
owned narrow gauge railways, although the present day cost ^ of 
maintenance Is high, the actual standard of maintenance attained 
is low. The evidence of this is to he seen in worn-out rails, 
sleepers and rolling stock and in the dilapidation of other 
property, representing the accumulation of years of arrears. As 
a natural result of these arrears the present day cost of upkeep 
is still further enhanced. In these circumstances figures 
shewing the expenditure which is now being incurred on maintenance 
furnish hut little indication of the facts, and the actual 
condition of the lines in question can he ascertained and 
appreciated only by inspection. In some cases the traffic is 
only maintained with difficulty* 

(3) On the privately-owned Light Railways of 4’ 8-^" gauge 
the standard of maintenance is, in most cases, higher than on 
narrow gauge lines similarly owned. In the majority of oases 
the traffic on the former is heavier and more constant and 
this- has not only necessitated a higher standard of upkeep hut 
has also, at the same time, rendered it practicable. 

(4) In view of the facts cited above it will he obvious 
that there is no general standard of maintenance to which all 
Light Railways in the United Kingdom may he said to conform, hut 
the following figures, which. shew the cost of maintenance per £ 
earned in respect of a number of typical light lines, are of 
interest. They are based upon the total traffic receipts per 
mile open in 1919. . 



It may he taken that, in the case of the Glyn Valley Railway and 
other oases in which the foregoing figures of- maintenance oost are 
very low, there are special reasons for the fact . • 



Narrow Gauge Railways * ' 



Pence 



* 



Pestinlog 

Lynton and Barnstaple 
North Wales N.G. 

Glyn Valley 
Southwold 




57.31 
61.96 
24. £3 
17.53 
47.06 



Standard Gauge Railwa ys. 



Burry Port & Gwendreath Valley ........ 

Cleobury Mortimer and Dltton Priors ... 

Derwent Valley 

Forcett (N.B.R.) Freight Traffic only 

Enott End . . 

Mid Suffolk 



73.07 

113.01 

56.19 

31.14 

20.46 

134.28 
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v5) She physical features of the districts servod will 
account, in some measure, for the wide variations in the cost 
of maintenance # . One railway, for example, has sharp curves, 
■Heavy rock cuttings and embankments end has at the same time 
a heavy holiday See son passenger traffic, which renders it 
necessary that the standard of upkeep should be well 
maintains da On a certain other line there are no heavy 
gradients, a considerable portion of the mileage is unfencod 
and the standard of maintenance is known to be peer© A 
comparison of the actual expenditure on maintenance in cases 
such as these naturally reveals a wide disparity. 

Variations of mai ntonance costs such as are exhibited by 
tho figures given in paragraph 4 cannot, however, be explained 
by reference merely to the physioel features u f tho districts 
‘■ Si or i/O oho naiuro of the traffic on the lines concerned# 



The 



differences in 

1 



;he 



. . ^ cost of maintenance on railways of 

similar gauge are such as to emphasise the necessity for 
investigation "on the ground"# Without 
is not pose " 



accuratel 



aro justi-p 



v:ns an 
i e a or 



? on the ground"# Without such investigation it 
3 ‘ bo explain the variations fully or to dot ermine 
.or the heavy charges incurred in certain cases 



to express any conducive opinion as to the 



jl — — -<1 i..'. a. v v*' Jy-i- J-U_L v_» 

standard of maintenance on light Railways general 



Ly a 



ut- 



ndard of Operation* 



(7) Item 7 of tho ferns of Reference roads as follows:- 

"Standard of operation, with special 
reference to the absence of restrictions 
normally in force in tho United Kingdom#" 

part of the Reference would appear to have been 
u-xo.med particular regard to information concerning 

continental methods; but it is worth recording that, in tho 
replies received to the Questionnaires issued to light Railway 
undertakings in England, several companies deal with the 
question of restrictions normally in force in this country- 
espec-Lcilly those imposed -by the Regulation of Railways. Act 1868 
respecting speed and axle-loads# It would appear that, in some 
instances, a higher standard of operation could be maintained 
it. unese particular restrictions were relaxed to moot present 

day requirement- — • 

but 



biiese cases aro isolated 



especially on light railways of standard gauge 



i *h r* pk 



ce of serious complaints from traders 



(8.) In the 

the standard of operation cn Light Railways of 4 I 8|” and 
narrower gauges wnich are owned or worked by Main Line companies 
may be considered satisfactory and to bo equivalent to that of 
the Secondary (or Branch) lines of those companies, 

& 8 enera ^- Hule the standard of operation on 
privately-owned railways is net up to the pre-war standard, 
ibis decline is mainly due to the introduction of the 8-hour 
may and to . the ooligations imposed upon the companies with 
regard to increased rates of pay. , In order to meet the 



conditions thus created 



me a 



pf economy have become 



imperative, and ror this, reason late and early services have 
+ f Gn withdrawn, with the result t}iat traffic has passed from 
the railways on to the roads# 

(10) Lhe light Railway companies, which have been approached . 
including even those which are not under Government control - 
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comment s wrongly upon the feet that labour questions and wsgee 
have been settled without consultation with or representation of 
the light railway undertakings, and they state that in some cases 
this has had ludicrous results. There is no doubt that the recent 
revision of the conditions of service of railwayman has 
made It necessary in every case to curtail expenditure and has 
thereby greatly reduced the efficiency of the light railways 
concerned. This aspect of the matter is dealt with more fully, 
however, in the separate memorandum relating to Wages, Hours and 
Conditions of Labour - see Appendix K 

(ll) The standard of operation on some of the independent 
light railways is further impaired through the lack of siding 
accommodation at stations and at exchange points as well as by 
a shortage of locomotive power a nd othe r workin g facilities^ 

One railway has practically reached'' the 'limit of its working 
effort and it is" said to be doubtful whether the resources of 
the district concerned are effectively developed by the railway 
service now afforded* Certainly, no further development 1:1 
practicable under present conditions.. On two days of the week 
no passenger service at all is given* These days arc devoted to 
clearing up arrears of heavy freight traffic, the Company being 
unable, with their limited locomotive power, to maintain both • 
freight and passenger services daily. A more hearty co-operation 
on the part of the main line companies with whose lines ^the^ 
light railways make connection would materially assist in many 
cases and would lead to improved traffic results. 



(12) Amongst ether interesting facts, elicited by the question* 
naira addressed to light railway companies in the United Kingdom,, 
the following may perhaps be cited as they have a bearing upon 
the question of opera t ion: - 



(e) 



Cb) 



The Companies are not unanimous as to _ the 
usefulness of "through” rates for freight, 

Ho doubt the legislative proposals embodied in 
the new Railways Bill will remove some of the 
difficulties in regsrd to the operation of through 
rates* In addition, the up- to da to. Trader will no ^ 
prepared to pay for four terminals in the future, 
as he appears to have done in many esses in the 
past* The question of rates and charges is dealt 
with, however, in Appendix J* 

A lmms t all the Companies are affected by the 
competition of road motor services, in regard 
to both freight and passenger traffic - see 
Section 4 of the Committee's Report. 



be 



(c) 



A number of light railways, particularly in Ireland, 
are lebburing’ under difficulties arising from uhc 
fact the t they were too cheaply constructed ana 
have consequently proved costly to operate. 

(13) Amongst other points emphasized in the replies to the 
questionnaire is the need for 

(a) Greater and cheaper facilities for the acquisition 
of land* 

(b) A simplification end standardisation of station 
buildings. 
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: 

(c) A standardised lay-out for junctions and' yards 

( d) The reduction and, standardisation of clerica" 1 



These matters however will tee more fully discussed in 
separate memoranda* 

(14) The operating costs incurred by light ‘ railway under- 

takings are heavy. This is revealed tey the following figures 
respecting a number of typical undertaking. The figures 
show the expenditure incurred per - & earned, the calculations 
beine: based on the total traffic receipts per mile open in 
1919':- 

h arrow Ga uge B all- ays , Pence . 



f estiniog 


(1* 










iynton & Barnstaple 


(1 T 


ill”) 


« • t • 


o • • * 


86,91 


forth -/Vales 11. G. 


(1‘ 




Prei ; 


ght 








-:traf: 


f ic 


only 12 3,46 


Glyn Valley 


( 2 1 










Southwold 


(V 


0") , 









St andar d Ga uge Railways . Pence . 

Burry Port & Gwendreath Valley ■ 135.55 

Gleobury Mortimer & Ditton Priors 126.35 

Derwent Valley . . 81.90 

•i 

Porcett (U.E.R. ) Prieght Traffic only 62.28 

Kn o 1 1 End ............a...... -62,00 

Kid Suffolk 211 ,44 



y 



(15) It is difficult, however, without actual experience 

of the working of individual railways to express a definite 
opinion, as to the soundness, or otherwise, of the system of 
operation in each case or to say whether a more economical 
standard of operation could be established » It is suggested 
that in some cases the best use is not mac! o of the under- 
takings and that, as a consequence , revenue suffers. It may 
well tee, however, that in individual cases there are local 
circumstances which preclude improvement , -In one instance 
in which the advice of the Ministry of Transport has been 
sought with regard, to - .e thod 3 of operation it has been found 
possible to sugaeru vuJ r.^bie economies, and there is reason 
to think that siniL-r assistance would be welcomed in other 
cases also. 
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;3caa dnl e of E e ;. : r erjeri tative Tr ain S ervioes l a 
Tyuloal l ocal it los « 

Particulars of "booked' 1 ' services worked under 
various conditions and in typical areas t are set forth in 
the Schedule below. 



st an d ard Gauge Railway s. 



District 


lame of 
C ompany 


Nature of 
Traffic 
catered for 


Number of Trains in 
each direction* 

(Week days only*) 


Passenger Mixed 


Northern 


Knott End 


• Industrial 


5 


North 


Derwent 


Agricultural 


3 (Mon* to Friday} 


Eastern 


'Valley 




4 up and 5 down 








(on Sat. only.) 


Southern 


Kent Sc 


Industrial & 


5 




East Susses 


Agricultural 


(Monday to Friday) 








4 ( only on Saturdays } 


Eastern 


Mid Suffolk 


Agricultural 


3 (also X train on 








Sundays ) 

c 



Ear row Gauge Railways, 



District 




Name of 


Nature of 


- - * 

Number of 


Trains in 




Company 


Traffic 


each dir set ion. 




catered for 


(Week days only) 









Passenger 


Mixed 


North 

Wales 


Festiniog 


Industrial 

I 




5 


Western 


Ip.it on and 


Holiday and 








Barnstaple 


Agricultural 




4 


North 


Grlyn 


Indus tr ial 




4 


Western 


Valley 






(1 additional 






■ 




on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays ) 


Eastern 


S outlaw old 


Agricultural 
& Coast Line 


4 





These passenger eervioas would appear to he adequate* freight 
Services are arranged to meet t^ffic requirements r and can 
not therefore he criticised in a report of this nature* 
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_!■ i q h'c Ra i 1 way s___ in t he United Xi.n.e don . 

-General Organisation and Management - Wages , 
Hours and Conditions of Labour* 



(Do The general organisation and management of Light 
railways in the United Kingdom vary considerably in form and 
character and the variations are sc wide and numerous that 
no concise classification or grouping of these linos with 
particular reference to the system of organisation and 
management adopted in each case is practicable. The differ- 
ences' Of- system, where these are widest, 'appear to be deter- 
mined usually by the relative magnitude of the undertakings 
and by the nature and volume of the traffic with which they 
have' to deal. In certain cases, also, light railways are 
closely associated with main line companies and, in some 
instances, with local authorities whilst certain others are 
,r g r o up e d 11 f o r pur poses of man ag era e nt ; and. in e a cli ‘ of t h e s o 
case's the organisation adopted differs, naturally, from that 
of a light railway company which is independently managed and has 
no connection with any other undertaking or authority * 

(8), With regard to those light railways which either 
form part of or are closely associated with main line companies 
the following lines may be cited as examples: 

1. Kelvodon, fiptrse and Toliesbury 

8. w olvert on and Stony Stratford* 

3, Lampeter Aberayron and Hew Quay. 

4-;. Axholme 'Joint* 

5, County Donegal Hailway s 0 

6^ The Lines in Ireland worked by the 

Midland Railway (northern Counties Committee). 

(sK, The hedvedon, Tiptrce' and Tollesbury line is owned 
end worked by the Great Hast orn Railway Company as an integral 
part of lii eir system* It is, in effect, a branch of the 
main line* The working of the light railway is supervised 
by the Stati unmast or at loirs don who controls the staff 
employed and' is responsible to his Divisional Superintendent 
of Operation* The rolling stock is -owned by the Great 
hast orn Cun any and heavy repairs are dealt with in their 
main repairing- shops, whilst certain running repairs, are 
executed at Kol'vodon* Tiie light railway. like the owning 
company , is a "controlled" undertaking . and the wages paid 
.'and the, .hours of labour ,in force are the same as on the 
main line. 

('4) • The .;olverf'on and atony Stratford line, though 
described offici ally as a "Tramway" , is the property of the 
London and north western Company and is worked as a part of* 
their sy stem, of. which it is in effe ct a branch • line* The 
wages and hours of labour are the sane as on. the Company T s 
main system* 

(5)c The Lampeter Aberayron and Hew Quay Light Railway 
is worked by the Great western Company , by • whom 'also the- 
re 1 ling stock is owned and repairs are executed, the smaller 
company having no workshops of their own* % the working 
of the line fee Great western Company follow, generally, thsik 
ovvn practice., ana the wages and hours of labour are similar 
to. those on the main line* 
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(6). The Axholme Joint Hailway is owned by two main line 

companies ( tlie North Eastern and the Lancashire and Yorkshire) 

in equal shares and is administered on their "behalf hy a 

joint Committee of Directors, The officers of this Committee 

are a Secrotary and a 11 Joint Superintendent the lattor 

"being responsible to a committee of the traffic officers of the two 

owning companies, The engineering work is carried out by 

the. North Eastern Company at the cost of the " joint 1 ' 

companies. The legal , estate and rating work is apportioned 

between the two owning companies and the costs thus 

incurred are debited against the "joint” undertaking. 

Revenue receipts and "expend! ture are dealt with direct by 

the owning companies, whilst capital expenditure is dealt 

with through a joint 'account kept by the Secretary of the 

"joint" concern. The rolling stock i3 hired from the j> 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, Structural maintenance 

is dealt with by the North Eastern Company 3 c staff. The 

train staff is hired at inclusive hourly rates from the 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, 

With -regard to wages, "Lancashire and Yorkshire” 
conditions apply to the traffic staff and the "Horth Eastern" 
standard to Plo,telayers and Gatewomen D 

(?} 0 The County Donegal Railways are owned by the 

Great Northern Railway Company ( Ire land) and by the Midland 
Railway Company of England, but they ore independently worked 
under the control of a joint committee composed of representa- 
tives of each of the owning companies who meet regularly 
at Belfast for tho transaction of business. The Chief 
Executive Officer is the Traffic Manager, who also acts as 
Secretary and is responsible to the Committee for the 
working of the system. The responsibility for the maintenance y 
of the permanent way, etc, and rolling stock rests with an 
Engineer, who acts also as Locomotive Superintendent , The 
rolling stook is owned by the joint Committee who possess 
workshops suitably equipped for all repairs and maintenance 
including even heavy repairs c The accounting work is in tho 
charge of an Accountant „ 

The wages and" hours of labour arc the same as on 
the connecting main line, 

(8), The Irish light railways included under the manage- 

ment of the Northern Counties Committee are worked as a part 
of the Midland Railway Company’s undertaking, the committee 
of sir Directors being appointed by the Board of that Company. 

The tsxecutivc work is apportioned between separate Departments 
viz: Locomotive Department, Carriage and Wagon Department, 

Permanent Way Department, Traffic Department, and a Secretarial 
and Accounting Department. The rolling stock is owned by > 

tho Company, vhieh has workshops at Larne fox- Ihe repair of 
the stock. With th e exception of boiler work, and of certain 
carriage repairs which, are carried out in the Company *s main 
workshops at Belfast, all heavy and. light reroairs are executed 
at Larne. New locomotives are built in the main shop at 
Belfast. 

With regard to wages and hours of labour, the loco- 
motive train men are paid at main line rates whilst the 
locomotive shop staff are paid at "district "rat es. The staff 
of the Traffic and Engineering Departments are paid at the 
standard "class" rates as on main lines; and the conditions of 
service generally are in accord with main line practice. 
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(9) Apart from undertakings such as the 3 ix referred to 

atovo there are certain light railways which, though otherwise 
independent, have entered into arrangements with neighbouring 
main line companies in respect of working or of the provision 
and repair 01 rolling. stock. By way of example the cases of the 
following railways may be quoted;- 



1* Porcett. 

2. Derwent Talley. 

3. Cleobury Mortimer and Ditton Priors. 

4. Mid- Suffolk. 

•' 5. Southwold. j ; 



(10) The traffic on tha.Poreett Railway is worfead by the 
North Eastern Railway Company, by arrangement. The latter 
Company own the greater part of the rolling stock and provide 
V work all the locomotive 3 J^liey also provide the train staff. 



fll) The Derwent Talley Railway has no workshops of its 
own, and the ©ye cut ion of all carriage and wagon repairs whioh 
are beyond the capacity of the Company* 3 '• handyman ” are entrusted 
to the North Eastern Railway » The latter also provides the two 
drivers and two firemen employed on the light railway. 

The hours of labour on this line are 48 par week and 
the wages in the latter half of the year 1920 were as follows 







Hoad Ganger 
2nd ditto 
P ,W. Men 
Head Guard 
2nd ditto 
Porters 

Statiorimasters 



6S/~ 

60 /- 

58/- 

63 /- 

58/- 

57/- to 60/- 
78/- 



(12) The Cleobury Mortimer and Bitten Priors light 
Railway owns its rolling stock. but possesses no workshops, 
the looomo tiros, and coaches being repaired by the Great 
Western Company® 

The wages arid hours of labour on this light 
railway are the same as on the neighbouring main line. 

(^■®) The Mid-Suffolk and Southwold undertakings own their 
rolling stock. In the. case of the former, runninp. 1 — shed and 
other minor repairs are dealt with by the company "in a small 
local shop, but all heavy repairs are executed by the Great 
Eastern Company. In the case of the Southwold line all 
heavy repairs are entrusted either to outside firms or to the 
Great Eastern Company, 

_ The wages and hours of labour on both of these 
light railways are the same as on the neighbouring (Great 
Eastern) main line . 

(14) Apart from light railways such as the five under- 
takings mentioned above there are certain others which, al- 
though they 01 m all their rolling stock and have workshops 
capable of dealing with the bulk of the necessary repairs, 
find it convenient to have sucn work as wheel turning, wheel 
tyring, castings or spring repairs carried out in main line 
shops. 
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(15) Cases in which Local Authorities arc concerned 

in tho organisation and management of light railways are less 
numerous in Great Britain than in Ireland, hut the case of one 
such undertaking in England deserves mention - namely that 
of the Hidd Yalley Hallway which is under the authority and 
control of the Waterworks Commit toe of the Corporation of 
Bradford. The Waterworks Engineer acts as Manager and 
Engineer, the Town Cleric as Secretary and tho City Treasury 
as Treasurer to the railway undertaking. The train, 
station and maintenance staff - including one Stationmaster 
who acts as Superintendent of the Line - number 14. The 
rolling stock is owned by the Corporation and there la a small 
workshop provided for minor repairs, but heavy repairs are 
entrusted to engine building firms. 

The wages and hours of labour in force on this 
railway conform to main line standards. 

(16) In Ireland cases in which the responsibility for 
the worming of light railways rests with County Councils are 
not uncommon. Dor example, the Timoleague and Courtrnacsherry 
Extension and Ballinascarthy and Timoleague Junction Hailway 
is worked by a Committee of Management on behalf of tho Cork 
County Council. The General Manage r a nd En g ineer are part- 
time officers; and the train, station and maintenance staff 
number 24. T he roll i ng stock is owned by the County Counoil 
and there is a -small shop for running repairs. 



The wages and hours of labour are similar in all 
respects to those in force on the neighbouring main line. 



(17 ) The Tralee and Dingle Railws 

case, is worked by a Committee of Mar 
annually by the Kerry County Council 6 
with all questions submitted, to them 
by the various Departments or by the 



•y, to quote a similar 
.a gement appointed 

The Committee deal 
for their consideration 
General Manager or 



Secretary , 



The rolling stock is owned by the undertaking 
which possesses workshops capable of producing new wagons 
and carriages and of executing heavy and light repairs to 
all tho rolling stock including the locomotives. 

The wages and hours of labour on this railway 
conform strictly to main line standards.. 

(18) Dor general purposes of administration and 
ra magement contain light railways in England and Wales are 
"grouped" - about 100 miles of standard gauge and 3 miles 
of narrow gauge lino being included In one group. 

Amongst tho light railways thus managed are the 
East Kent, the Kent and East Sussex, the Hundred of Manhood 
and Selsey, the Shropshire and Montgomeryshire and the West on, 
Clevedon and Port i ahead Railways. On each of these 
lines, except the Hundred of Manhood and Selsey Hailway, the 
Secretarial, Accounting and Rate-fixing work is "farmed out" 
privately for a small annual payment. On the Selsey Railway 
the Manager acts as Secretary, but when he retires a less 
highly paid Officer will be appointed as "Clerk in Charge", 
and the Secretarial work will then be "farmed out" for a 
payment of £25 a year. It is in respect of the managerial 
and professional services, however, that the economy of 
personnel effected by the "grouping" system is mainly realised. 
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ior the whole o.i the group to which the railways named above 
belong the salaries paid for these services do not exceed 
ill , 500 per annum, of which £800 is assigned to general 
management and £o50 each to the duties of the Engineering 
and Locomotive Superintendents, It would appear that the 
system of 'grouping' has in this particular case resulted in 
economy, and it is claimed that its adoption has also 
resulted in the provision of better facilities for the public. 

(19) It should be added that the rolling stock employed 
on these "grouped 1 ' lines is in all cases owned by the under- 
takings concerned and that each possesses workshops at which ' 
all the necessary repairs can be executed, with the exception 
of such work as wheel turn.ing, wheel tyriner and castings. 

This^ is usually entrusted to main line companies or to"’ 
outside engineering firms.. 

(20) The question whether the principle of "grouping"., 

as applied to light railways, could be further extended "appears 
to have received a good deal of consideration by those having 
practical experience of the working of such undertakings. 

It seems to be generally agreed that the extension of the 
system would lead to economy; but It has been pointed out at- 
the same time that the prospects of such economy would be 
diminished if compensation for loss of office had to be paid, 
to the officials whose posts might be abolished In tho pro- 
cess of grouping. The nett receipts of the various lines 
concerned being usually very small, the payment of reasonable 
compensation would In itself impose a heavy burden upon the 
undertakings i It has been urged, on the other hand, that 
on the occurrence of vacancies individual light railways might, 
by ^arrangement, -secure inclusion in an existing group and so 
efiect the desired economy without Incurring any burdensome 
changes in. respect of compensation; and that, even where 
"grouping" may not 'be practicable, lines independently 
managed might effect considerable economies by co-operation 
with regard to the purchase of materials and stores* In 
the case of lines located in outlying areas it may not be 
possible to derive benefit from a centralisation of 
repairing work, but even these undertakings should be able 
to realise economies in respect of materials and stores. 

(al) Particularly interesting evidence on the questions 

of "grouping" and "co-operation" has been received from 
Ireland, the unsatisfactory position of most of the light 
railways in that country being attributed in a large measure, 
to the lack of central management and to the absence of 
co-ordination generally between the various small undertakings 
concerned. In this connection attention has been drawn to an 
article entitled "Light Bailway s in Ireland" which appeared 
in the "Bailway Gazette" of the 27th Deoember, 1918. In that 
article a comparison was instituted between two groups of 
Irish narrow gauge railways, the first including only the 
County Donegal Joint Committee's lines and the Londonderry 
and Lough Swilly Bailway (both comparatively large systems) 
and the second being made up of six other separate and smaller 
systems, namely, the Cavan and Leitrim, the Clogher Valley, 
the Cork and Mu skerry, the Schull and Skibbereen, the Tralee 
and Dingle and the Jest and South Clare Hallways, The com- 
parison showed that, although both groups had approximately 
the same route mileage and traffic receipts and did not 
differ materially as to the quantity of rolling stock which 
they possessed, the ratio of expenditure to receipts in the 
first group was only .69 as against a ratio of .99 in the 
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second group. The annual expenditure shewn under the heads 
of Way and Works, Locomotive Repairs, Carriages, Wagons, 
'Locomotive Running* Traffic and general Charges respectively 
were far greater in the second group than in the first, 
whilst the number of train miles run was appreciably 
smaller (and the number of engine miles run was far smaller) 
in the second group. 

(£2) It was urged in the same article that the small- 

ness of the separate systems in question was a potent 
cause of failure and that in undertakings of such a sise 
it was impossible to pa -r such salaries as would ensure 
the engagement or retention of responsible officials 
of first rate ability. It was therefore suggested that a 
unification of the existing systems was desirable both as 
regards finance and management, provided that this unifica- 
tion did not involve the amalgamation of narrow gauge 
with broad gauge systems but was confined to narrow gauge 
lines alone. The necessity for co-operation between the 
narrow and broad gauge undertakings was recognised, but the 
problems involved in the operation of the former were held 
to be so essentially different from those with which the 
officials of broad gauge railways had to deal that in the 
process of amalgamation narrow gauge lines should be dealt 
with separately, 

(23) apart from the information contained in the article 
referred to above, evidence has also been received from 
Ireland with regard to the need for co-ordination and central 
control in matters affecting the purchase and repair of 
rolling stock in particular. 

It is stated, for example, that the present 
lack of co-ordination in the purchase and design of material 
had led to differences of buffer heights on all the systems 
concerned, and that as a further consequence the methods 
adopted in the matter of repairs and maintenance are uneco- 
nomical, Each system has its own local shops for which 
skilled labour is difficult to engage and retain whilst 
for certain classes of mechanics, e.g. boilermakers, constant 
employment cannot be found. Again where the quantity of 
roiling stock is numerically small a steady flow 7 of repair 
work cannot be arranged and periods of slackness and con- 
gestion occur , ]?or example, heavy repairs to two or more 
engines may become necessary simultaneously, with the 
result that either running repairs have to be held over 
or the heavy repairs themselves are dealt with too slowly. 

The smallness of the separate undertakings is usually 
responsible for the fact that the local repair shops have 
a limited staff and are of ton inadequately equipped whilst, 
owing to the inability to offer attractive salaries and 
prospects, skilled superintendence of mechanical engineering 
work is difficult to secure and there is a tendency for the 
locomotive, carriage and wagon, superintendents to fall 
out of touch with modern developments the application of 
which would make for economy and efficiency. Sven where 
progressive men consent to remain in such positions they 
frequently find it difficult to induce their Directors 
to incur capital expenditure upon improvements of a 
profitable kind or to put in the necessary "stitch in time " 
in matters of renewal and maintenance. 

(24) It has been suggested that the whole of the 
heavy repairs to Irish narrow gauge railway stock should 
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bo centralised in one shop, preferably at Inchicore, and 
that locomotives, oarr isges . and wagons requiring repair 
should be despa tehed to and returned from that shop on special 
bogie standard gauge trucks In default of amalgamation 
this centralised system of repairs might he effected by 
agreement and s consul ting engineer he appointed to advise 
not only w.Ub regard to repairs hut also respecting tho 
design and purchase of new rolling stock and mechanical 
ap'olia roes In this connection much stress has been laid 
upon the desirability of effecting a standardisation. of 
equipment as the rolling stock in use on the Irish Light 
railways presents s great variety of design? for lack 
of standardisation these small undertakings sro impotent 
to ess is b each other in matters, of repairs and maintenance 
and vexatious delays occur in obtaining deliveries in 
response to small orders •> It is urged that the suggested 
unification of management would facilitate the standardisation 
of designs and so pave the way to large economies « Incident*-* 
ally, this standardisation would admit of a "common user" 
of rolling stock., the shortage of which, is at present 
keenly felt by many undertakings* 

(25) l ho arguments' which have been adduced in favour 

of e unification of light railway systems in Ireland^ arc 
similar to those upon which the suggestions for the "group- 
ing" of similar 'lines in Great Britain have been based and 
there seems to be s consensus of opinion that a wider adoption 
of this principle of centralisation would lead to efficiency 
and economy and , by lightening the burden of administrative 
end other working expenses which now press so heavily upon 
tho majority of light railways, would enable them to pay 
their way and give a more efficient service generally# 



(25) In the foregoing paragraphs particular reference 

has been made to the organisation and management of light 
railways which are closely associated with main line under- 
takings, or with Local Authorities, or with other light 
railway undertakings # Shore are however many light railways 
the nia nag omens of which is self -contained and entirely 
independent of any other organisation# 2 ho methods by which 
these lines are controlled are so far from uniform, and 
the number of controlling officers (and the duties assigned to 
each) vary so widely that it is impossible in any general 
statement to present even- an approximately clear picture 
of tlicir organisation and management# Each undertaking- 
makes such arrangements as the circumstances peculiar to 
its own case may seem' to dictate# A few examples will 
serve to show what a variety of practice exists# * 



(S’?) T h e Burr yfort and Gw rndreath Valley K a i lw a y 

a busy mineral line - is controlled by a Board consisting 
of s Chairman and throe Directors# The working of the 
line is in the charge of a General Manager, with a Local .. 
Superintendent, and Accountant and Traffic Inspectors* Inc 
Secretary is a part-time official, a Sclicotor by prop 
fession, (and is. located in 'London whore the monthly meetings 
of the Board take place. 



( 88 ) 

line in 
■ Gla sgow 



The Campbeltown and Moohrihsnish Railway, an Isolated 
the Mull of Kin tyre, hes its headquarter offices -in 
where the Secretarial and Accounting work is done ♦ 



The Secretary in this case also is a part-time officer# .tne 
actual working of the line is under the management of a. 
Superintendent, stationed at Campbeltown, who is responsible * 
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inter al 
for the 



fj for the compilation «jf 
rav) ex vision of the staff* 



'll traffic returns end 



(S9) The whole of the working of the. Oloobury Mortimer 

and Ditton Priors Ra ilwt-y is under the personal supervision 
of a General Manager end one assistant* Eo other supervisors 
ctg employed* The- Secretary, who is loos tod in London, 
is a pert- time officer a 



( 20 ) 
Secrete 
Vi agon 
Inspoc tor , 



•The 

nd 



Tv r r. * 

JfiOy yj J 



Ci r y £B(1 T I* Ca ± X .L o 
Sup or in t e nfi e nt , 

f r\ *1} l”i IC C G - 1 r\ r\ r? 



nd Wo 

afire Menage 



3t Yorkshire Union Railway has a 

' ffr-r f f>nnVM n »<*. ) « 7.nr* nunt, -1 ttfs nd 



I’rsf: 

tv-'i 



( co rub in eel } , « 
fie Inspector* 



e-cods igonts and s staff o: 



Locomotive a .. 
a Permanent way 
’ seven Clerks* 



( 21 ) 

Dir s c to 
Manager 
End 



The Knott End Railway is controlled by a Board of 
fs having a Secretary and Head Office in London* The 
5 with a staff of three Clerks, is located at Knott 
„ and the work which on larger lines Is usually allotted 
to separate Departments (Engineering, Locomotive Superintendents 
Traffic, Rating, etc,) is dealt with in the 
Heavy work m the Engineering Department is 
o Consulting Engineer, 



Ma ns ger T s Office, 



dealt with 



b: 



(32) 

General M 
and the offices 



Hie Bally castle 



xu jjoii^aDias Railway is under 
ger who acts also as Secretary 



of Locomotive 



Engineer 



Engineer are also held jointly by one 



the control of 
and Accountant 
and Permanent Wa y 
person. 



(33) The Cork, 

by a Board of four 



raise a G 



eneral 



snd 



Marine Superintendent 



Blaokrock and Passage Railway is controlled 
Directors, and the executive officers com- 
and Engineer (joint), a Locomotive 
(joint), an Accountant and General 



Manager 



Manager's Chief Clerk (joint), a Secretary and Treasurer (joint 
an Audit Accountant, and a Storekeeper, 



( 34 ) 



The 



; larger 
general 



Londonderry snd Lough Swilly Railway - i 
undertaking - has s more elaborate organisation. The 
Manager sets as Secretary, The maintenance and operation of 
the locomotives and rolling stock are in the charge of a 
Locomotive Superintendent, whose staff consists of an Assistant 



Locomo t ive Superintendent . 



Running Inspector, Drivers, firemen. 



y 



Shop St? 



or rages , 



perms nent 



by sn 
audit 



ff, etc. The maintenance of the permanent way, 
etc, is in the charge of an Engineer, assisted 
Assistant Engineer, Inspectors , Gangers , etc. The usual 
work, the preparation of pay bills, the custody of the money 
of the Company and much of the purely accounting work are in 
the hands of an Audit Accountant having a staff of six- 
assistants. The control of stations, the disposition of 
the staff, the general operation of the traffic, and all 
commercial matters are controlled directly by the General 
Manager with the aid of an Assistant Manager and a stuff of 
17 persons. 



(35) In view of the present financial position of the. 

majority of the existing light railways in the United Kingd'om,_ 
snd in connection also with the problem of future development 
the question of wages and of the hours and conditions of labour 
has now acquired an addeu importance. Even under pre-war 
conditions the average light railway undertaking - already 
burdened with a heavy capital expenditure end having only 
small or moderate traffic - found it difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure in the shape of gross receipts s sum 
bearing s reasonable proportion to the amount of capital 
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involved, When it is home fa mlxd h@w large a part of the 
cost of maintenance and operation is inevitably determined by 
the cost of labour; even when the conditions in this regard are 
favourable, it is manifest that the problem with which light 
railways have to deal has been rendored mere acute by the 
economic changes which have taken plaoe since the outbreak 
of war* 

n> 

(36) Any exhaustive consideration of the cost of industrial 
labour involves the examination of many different factors, and 
all of these cannot be adequately discussed within the compass 
of a brief memorandum such as this. ■ The degree of efficiency 
displayed by the individual employee for example, is abactor 
hardly less important than the amount of his wages ; and ‘both of 
these, again, are inter-dependent. Important', however, as 
this and other such aspects of the problem of labour undoubtedly 
are, it will perhaps suffice to deal herein with the three main 
causes of the recent enhancement of the cost of the labour 
employed in light railway undertakings. These are (a) the' 
increase in the rates of monetary wages (b) the shortening of 
the hours of labour and (c) the restrictions upon the employ- 
ment of railway servants on duties of a mixed or "hybrid" 
character, or upon ? split" dutios. 

(37) There is a general consensus of opinion that the 
difficulties involved in the working of light railways have 

intensified by the increase in the rates of monetary wages 
which has taken place during reoent years without having been 
accompanied ’by any adequate compensatory increase in rates and 
fares; and, .even if the present powers of charging were to be 
sufficiently enlarged, it is doubtful whether in every case 
their .application would result in anything like a corresponding 
increase- of revenue. It has been found that, where the light 
railway concerned has a short mileage, an increase in charges 
diverts traffio to the roads. 

(J3$) _ • The incidence of the present high rates of wages 

must be severely felt by all light railway undertakings - even 
by those which do' not happen to be subject to Government control 
and which are so far remote from the main lih^p that they can 
escape the full competitive force of the high -wages which are 
paid ' by these ’larger companies. The pressure is particularly 
felt, however, by those light railways which are subject to 
Government control and by those "uncontrolled" lines which are 
so situated that they ceanot obtain the necessary labour except 
at rates which are closely’ comparable 'with those in force on 
the main lines. It might, of course, be argued that the 
undertakings which are subject to Government control and whose 
net receipts are maintained by State guarantee at the 1913 
level are thereby ’relieved of anxiety with regard to labour 
charges generally, but to such an argument there are obvious 
qualifications. The directors and Managers of these undertak- 
ings are apprehensivo lest the additions which have been made, 
to labour costs during the period of control may remain 
to be borne thereafter by the undertakings themselves. 

Moreover the argument cited above takes no account' of the 
fact that in 1913 the financial position’ of certain light 
railways was steadily improving and that, although the 
developments then in progress have continued and , fructified* 
during the period of control, the undertakings concerned have 
been prevented by the terms of the State Guarantee from 
receiving any benefit in the shape of an addition to the amount 
of their net receipts. 
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( 39 ) I n the evidence which has been received by the 

Committee from light railway companies it has been contended 
with great emphasis, that those which are subject to bta.e 
control have been corape l ied to adopt rates of wages and 
other conditions o f~Tab our which have been fixed with ref- 
erence to the circumstances obtaining on the large main 
lines and are quite inappropriate to light .railways. As a 
general rule the traffio on these latter lines is compar- 
atively trifling, tho train services are infrequent and 
many of the duties which the staff are called upon to per- 



form are far less constant and ardruis and of a very small 



feinrple character than those which have to be aisoharged 
in ordinary course by main line employees; and it is con 
tended also that the financial resources of 
are necessarily so limited that they should 
to conform to standards which bare been set 
to the financial capacity of larger lin 



the., light railways 
not be expected 
up with particular regard 

a* 



(40) It has been pointed out, in this connection, that 

during the period of control labour questions have been 
settled without consultation with or representation oi li-ht 
railway companies; and it is asserted that, in the settle- 
ment of rates of payment or of matters relating to tne 
grading of staff, no care was taken by those conducting the 
negotiations toprotect the interests of these under oaring s . 
The action taken in these matters has been compared un- 
favourably with the policy adopted in the case of the 
Docker r s Award, when small ports, harbours and estuaries, 
were exempted from the application of the general settle- 
ment - a course which is understood to have been adopted 
as a result of consultation between the persons res P°J£ bble 
for making the settlement and the representatives of the , 
small undertakings concerned. 



The effect of the ax bit ary application of main^ 



lin! s t and. ards^to^ light "railways has been so vividiy pointed 
out in statements made to the Committee respecting certain 
undertakings which are not State-controlled that a reference 
to one or two of these may not be out of place. 



y 



In the case of a particular light railway which 
was opened for traffic in October 1916 and was therefore 
confronted at the outset by the many difficuities arisin L , 
out of the prosecution of the war it was pointed ou* tnu 
it had nevertheless been able to pay the working expenses, 
and the following explanatory comment was made:- 



’The undertaking has had the advantage of being a ■ 
non-contr oiled line, and, therefore, of being wormed 
on a business-like basis. The great disadvantage 
of small controlled lines, which have been compelled 
to carry out regulations entirely intended for 
large undertaking and quite Inapplicable ^ to small 
Companies, has fortunately been avoided. 



f >4 



In the case of another light railway which is 
controlled it was stated that the line showed much promise 
and that a prosperous future was anticipated ™hj.ot to 
reasonable terras being secured as to the exclusion 
general Main line Railway Agreements altar k« I 01 

control" and to the company being ’left to conduct i 
business” with a free hand. 
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(42) Even on uncontrolled light railways, however, the 
conditions of labour are stated to be largely determined in 
fast by main line practice and the small n agricultural" under- 
takings in particular are said to feel the adverse effects of 
the arrangements which are made between the controlled ' Companies 
and the Unions to which the staff of the latter belong. In th is 
connection it has been pointed out as anomalous that 9 although 
the rates chargeable for the traffic carried by those small 
"agricultural” lines are lowest, they are nevertheless confronted* 
with demands which they may be quite unable to meet. 

(43) With regard to the hours of labour the application 

of the 8-hour standard to light railways and the elimination of 
"split” duties are stated to be largely responsible for the 
increase in working expenses, inasmuch as they involve either 
the employment of additional staff or payments for overtime which 
are out of proportion to the amount of work done in respect of 
such payments and hear no reasonable relation to the revenue 
earned*, As already stated the traffic on the majority of light 
railways is small in volume and the train services are 
necessarily infrequent, with the result that periods of active 
employment and periods of slackness, and even of enforced idle- 
ness, necessarily alternate. In many cases the latter are so 
prolonged that the greater part of the period covered by an 8-hour 
day may consist of idle time; and, in the absence of any arrange- 
ment for the "splitting" of such attendances or for the employ- 
ment of part-time labour, it is not infrequently necessary to 
employ two shifts of men for the performance of duties which are 
of so light and intermittent a character that the periods of 
active employment thereon do not amount in the aggregate to more 
than a fraction of the total time in respect of which payment has 
to be made. In some instances, of course, it may be found less 
expensive to provide by means of overtime for these margins of 
work which cannot he discharged within the periods of the normal 
8-hour duties; but this alternative is not always practicable, 
and even where it is practicable the amount of the additional 
work to be provided for is frequently incommensurate with the 
expenditure involved. Whichever alternative is adopted the 
result may be, and often is, to throw upon light railway' 
companies a burden of expenditure which their traffic does .not 
warrant, which is to a great extent unrenumerative and which 
their financial resources cannot properly bear, 

(44) For similar reasons it has been represented that -the 
elimination Of mixed duties is inappropriate to light railway 
undertakings. In many instances, e.g. in the case of station 
duties, the work to be done is not only intermittent and small 
in volume but is made up, to a great extent, of duties of 

an essentially simple character „ Frequently these do not 
contain any considerable element of responsibility and 
do not demand for their efficient performance such a high 
degree of skill as on the mail li$es. In view of this it has 
been urged that any attempt to classify these duties with strict 
reference to the particular character of each and to allocate 
them accordingly to separate grades 'or individuals (as in 
main line practice) is out of place. There are cases for 
example, in which emancipation from main line practice would 
admit of the utilisation of train staff for the performance 
of station dutios; and, in instances where the necessity for 
permanent station 3taff cannot he obviated, it would at least 
admit of a reduction in their numbers. It is claimed that in 
such cases as these the practice of light railway undertakings - 
if they are to he worked with reasonable economy - must cease 
to be governed by that of the main lines and that they must he 
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free to engage staff and to allocate their duties with some 
regard to the amount of work to he done and the conditions 
under which it,. has to he performed* 

:'Kh 

(45) Enough has been said in the foregoing paragraphs 
to indicate° the nature of the representations which have 
he en made to the Committee on the subject of the high cost 
of labour. It might be added that it has been suggested 
that those light railway companies which have suffered less 
in this respect by reason of the exercise of State control 
should receive compensation for such loss. It is also 
contended that uncontrolled light railways - if they can 
show that similar losses incurred by them are due to the 
action taken by the State - are entitled to like 
consideration. 
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Pas is of Hates and Charges , and the relation 
of these Hates to those - on the Main Railway 
System » 



(1) Passenger fare a on light railways are usually 
calculated upon a mileage basis and are generally subject to the 
same maxima as those in 'force upon the Main lines. In a few 
cases a different fare 'basis is in operation. On one line, for 
example , having only one class of passenger accommodation, the 
fares charged in 1920 were at the rate of 2d per mile for the 
single journey and li-d per mile in the case of double journeys. 

In another case, where there is no third class accommodation, the 
Light Railway Order authorised a charge of 2d per mile, second 
class, and in 1920 this rating was actually in force except for 
the longer distance journeys 0 

(2) The practice with regard to "through” fares varies. 

In many cases through fares are in force, but on a considerable 
number of lines they are not. where they are in force they 
are usually divided on a mileage basis, "Sometimes they are 
dealt with by private settlement with the main lines concerned 
and sometimes they are apportioned by the Railway Clearing 
House. 



(3) Freight rates are generally subject to the same maxima 
as those in force on the main line in whose district the light 
railway concerned is located although in several instances they 
exceed the main line maximum rates by about- 25 per cent. 



with res? 



(4) The practice 
respecting through fares) is n 
however, through rates are in 
arrangement with the main line 
ei ther by private settlement o 
After allowance has been made 
the individual companies cone© 
rates is usually effected upon 
cases a light railway company 
a sum eouivalant to the full” , 



ard to through rates (like that 
ot uniform. On many lines, 
force. These are fixed by 
companies and are dealt with 
r by the Railway Clearing House, 
for the terminal charges due to 
rned , the division of the through 
is mileage basis, but in some 
is allowed, as a fixed proportion, 
mount of the local rate. 



(5) Opinion with regard to the advantages of through rates 
varies widely. In one case it is stated on behalf of a Light 
Railway Company that they do not consider through rates 
advantageous, the maximum rates authorised being obtainable by 
the company without any disbursements having to be made to the 
Clearing House for the division of receipts - .' At the same time 
it is claimed -trhat the Company thus avoids the additional 
expense for clerical labour which 'would otherwise ba involved » 
Other companies assert that Clearing House charges are not 
unreasonable mad that the amount of work involved is not more 
serious than that which has to be performed in connection with 
privat e settlements . 



(6) Another light railway company complains of the 
ifficulty experienced in inducing certain main line corns 
o agree to through rates. Another advocates through rat 

r-t 4 ~ 4- U. .n m _ * - i , . 



being advantageous to the 
^ringing light railways into 
-ines , they tend to facilitate 



am q s 
igh rates 

public and: asserts that, by 
closer contact with the main 



working and exchange of traffic. 
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Yet another, whilst admitting that through 
ene rally beneficial urges that, 
ompany is concerned, the choice 



rates a'.'e 

so far as the railway 
must- depend mainly 

upon the possibility of securing ro Dates from the main line 
companies and upon the additional cost of staff to which 
the adoption of through rates is likely to give rise. 
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LI GHT RAILWAYS OH THE COFJIHENT . Belgium. 

BELGIUM. 



(if Of all the Continental countries Belgium affords the 
most striking example of the extensive development of secondary 
or light railways. 



(2) The conception of a system of secondary railways in 

that country found its first legislative expression in the 
,T Law on Tramways” passed in July 1875; hut, owing to the 
reluctance of the public to adventure their capital in the 
construction of such lines in rural areas, no appreciable, 
development ensued, and a Commission was accordingly appointed 
in 1881 to consider: 



(a) the extent to which the State should intervene in the 
construction and working of "vicinal" (local) lines 
and the possibility of joint action by the State and 
the Provinces and Communes' x concerned; 

(b) the latitude to be allowed to such lines in the matter 
of rolling stock and traffic regulations; and: 

(c) the question of the possible competition which might 
arise between the "vicinal" (local) & the "main .railways. 



With regard to (c) it should be mentioned en passant 
that the Belgian Government had already adopted and were then 
consistently pursuing the policy of acquisition of the main 
lines and that practically all of these are now owned by the 
State and are under the control of the departments of nailways, 
Posts & Telegraphs. 

(3) Upon the report of the Commisaicn of 1881 were based, , 
the laws of May 1884 and June 1885, which established the Societe 
Rationale des Chemins de Her Yicinaux having as its object the 
construction and working of vicinal lines within the Kingdom an , 
if necessary, their extension into foreign territory. 

(4) The facilities thus afforded for the construction of 
light railways may be judged from the rapidity with which 
construction has since proceeded, whilst the social and economic 
value of the lines so constructed may be gathered from the 
amount of the annual receipts. The following figures may be. 
taken as illustrative of the development whioh took place during 
the earlier years of the Society 1 s existence:- 



x The Provinces of Belgium are the nine main areas into 
which the country is divided. They correspond to the larger 
1T o ount ies TT of England , whilst the Communes ar 0 the smaller 
areas analogous to those of the Urban and Rural Distric 
Councils, or of the Boroughs, in England. 
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Length 



Year 


Authorised. 


Constructed. 


Gross 

Receipts 


1887 

1890 

1894 

1900 

1908 


Ion. 

504 
9 60 
l, 341 
2,384 
4,165 

(160 lines) 


km. 

323 

753 

1,172 

1,840 

3,216 


Brs c 
965,977 
2,929 ,875 
5,343,388 
9,841,515 
18,991,353 



By the end of 1909 the total length, of the lines m respect 
of which concessions had Been granted - apart from seven lines 
with a length of 70 kilometres possessed by private Complies - 
amounted to 4,333 kilometres, and hy the close of 1910 this 
figure had risen to 4,433 kilometres. At the 31st December 
1913 concessions had been granted for 133 lines having a length 
of 4 892 kilometres - apart from the seven private Companies 
lines already mentioned - and further extensions of the vicinal 
system were in contemplation at the outbreak of war. The peno 
of the war of course was marked not only by a cessation of 
developments, but also by the destruction and dismantling of a 
large part of the existing system. According to > the o^|ioi 
re-port of the national Society for, .the period 

inclusive close upon half of the whole vicinal network had- . 
been so destroyed or dismantled; and although the number of 
line's' "conceded' 1 at .the. end of 1918 was 183, .with a leng 
4,91^ 'kilometres a large proportion of this mileage was ei le 
non-existent or badly damage du *. s. < • ■■ > 

dho work of 'reconstruction wss, however .vigorously • 
undertaken with the financial assistance of the Government, 
ana at the : 3lst- December '1919, 2,750 kilometres were, in ^ 
operat'lbh/ whilstiUt was .then anticipated -that cnree^f ourt 
of the' pre-war mileage would be in;. operation at an tat j- . 
date . ' Including the 7 ' lines (70 kilometres i^owned by, . . 

private companies, the total number primes j conceded ^at 
the end of 1919 was 191, having a.'? development of J^out 
5,000 kilometres, compared -with a corresponding figur 
4*722 kilometres for the main railways. 

The density of the vicinal system as a whole may 
be gathered from the fact that' the average length of vicinal 
lines in Belgium per lOyO 00 'inhabitants , (calculated in 
respect of the 184 lines conceded to the national society) 
was about 6.5 kilometres or 4 ■>05 miles. 

Of about 4,226 kilometres of vicinal lines 

nominally ’’open for public service" 89 - 5 ^ w ^ e 

steam, 8,5£ by electricity, and the remaining 2 partly by 

steam and partly by electricity. 

In the Official report of the Society for the 
-period ending on the 31st December 1918, the vicinal .nines 
conceded to them were classified according to gauge as 
follows : - 

1-metre 167 lines M?n’nn S' 

1.067-metres .... 13 lines ip°nn S" 

1« 435-metres .... 3 lines 38,00 Ion. 
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Tiie question of gauge will, however , he more 
fully dealt with hereinafter. 

(5) As already indicated above, the light railways 
in Belgium are constructed and administered by the Soclete 
Rationale des Ohemins de Per Vicinaux - an institution which 
is, in effect, a public trust under Government Control and is 
for all practical purposes a Department of the State. 

By Royal Decree, dated 24th June, 1885, the Society was 
founded with the express object of assisting agricultural and 
other industries - which were then suffering from serious 
depression - by the provision of light railways or steam 
tramways (excluding suburban tramways) to be so constructed and 
worked as to admit of the transport of produoe at rates 
appreciably lower than those in force on the main railways. 

The Government were satisfied that such an important work 
oould not be left to private enterprise alone and that the 
solution lay in co-operation, - through the Society - between 
the State on the one hand and the Communes and Provinces and 
private investors on the other; and upon the Society was con- 
ferred the preferential right of constructing such vicinal 
railways -as" local authorities might desire, provided that the 
Government were satisfied in each oase that construction, should 
proceed. It was desired at the same time that no concession 
should be made to any other company or private party, except 
in a case where the Society had" not sought a similar concession 
or had failed to construct a conceded line within the period 
fixed by the Government. 

(6) The Society determines, after consideration of any^ 
particular project, the amount of the capital to be subscrioed. 
At least two-thirds of this capital must be furnished by the 
State, the Provinces and the Communes; but in actual practice 
only a trifling proportion of the total has been subscribed 
from private sources. The proportions subscribed up to 
31st December, 1913, and 3lst December, 1919, respectively 
were as follows 





1913 


1919 




per -cent 


per cent 


Byothe State 


44.1 


44.1 


,r 11 Provinces 


27.9 


27.9 


n ” Communes 


26.8 


26.7 


” private investors 


1.2 


1.3 



The State is legally empowered to subscribe as much 
as 5 O/b of the total capital, and it is gathered that this 
is the proportion which is now usually provided by the 
Government in respect of new vicinal lines. In two cases 
quoted in the official Report for 1913 the State contributed 
72.1/o and 54.4 p respectively; but these would seam to be 
exceptional instances. In the earlier years of the operations 
of the Society the proportion actually contributed by' the State 
was usually limited to 25/i>, the largest share of the capital 
being provided by the Communes for whose espeoial benefit the 
lines were constructed, and up to the end of 1893 the propor- 
tions oontributed were as follows 



By the State 27 70 

By the Provinces 28;<> ? 

By the Communes 40.9^? 

By private investors 4.1/o 
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The more recent figures available indicate that the^ 

State has now seen fit to ease the burden formerly borne by 
the Communes , although the reason for this is not quite clear* 

(7) Neither the Provinces nor the Communes, however^ are 
limited by law as to the proportion which they may subscribe. 

The contributions of private investors must not exceed cne- 

third of the total capital subscribed, but, as already stated, 

the amount of private capital actually provided does not 

approach this limit* After the expiration of 90 years of the 

working of. any line the State, Provinces, and Communes concerned 

have the right to buy out at pom, the shares held out by private 

investors o Tiio Communes (if they can show adequate seourity) j 

the Provinces and the State may 0 - In lieu of one payment - 

advance their shares of the capital by annual subscriptions 
(or annuities) spread over a period of 90 years and calcu- 
lated at Zfyo interest and sinking fund included. Against 
these annuities the National Society raises loans by the 
issue of 3 jo debentures, repayable by 90 annual drawings, 
the interest on these debentures being guaranteed by the 
Stateo 

(8) Separate aooounts are kept for each line and the charge ' 
which each shall bear in the general expenses of the Society 

is determined by the proportion which it supplies of the 
gross receipts of all the lines taken together. 

When a line is -worked at a loss the Society makes good 
the deficit, reserving to itself the right to recover the 
amount thereof from the subsequent profits of the line; 

'whilst if the line is abandoned the loss is debited to the ' 

reserve fund. 

After the deduction of working expenses and ooets of 
maintenance the profits of each line axe applied (a) to paying 
off the annual subscriptions of the public shareholders; and 
(b) to the -payment of the first dividend - not exceeding 4/b x - 
to the private shareholders. If the profits are not suffi- 
cient to cover these first charges they are distributed jrro 
rata to public and private shareholders alike* 

If a surplus remains after the payments indicated under 
(a) and (b) have been made and the fixed charges for the 
services of the administrators and general director have been 
paid, the surplus is allocated thus:- 

1/4 to the Reserve Fund of the line. 

3/8 th a8 a second dividend to shareholders, and . 

3/8th to the oociety, to form a general Reserve Fund 
to meet possible losses and to permit of extensions and 
improvements of the whole system. 

Subject to specific Government sanction the reserve 
fund of an individual line may now be drawn upon for the 
declaration of dividends. 

(9) The National Society and ItB lines are relieved, as far 
as possible, from the payments of any dues, rates and tsaes. 



x For paid up shares taken up before march 1898 the limit 
was 4-gyo. 
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(10) The National Society is administered by a Council (Oonseil 
d ! Administration) composed of (a) a President nominated by the 
King, (b) four or six administrators , half of whom are nominated 
by the King and half by the general meeting of shareholders ; 
and (o) a Director General* 

# 

There is also a Supervisional Committee (Comite de 
Surveillance ) appointed by the shareholders and having full 
powers of supervision over all thd operations of the Society; 
and, finally, there is the General Assembly which meets annually 
and is made up of shareholders, members of the Council and of 
the Supervisional- Committee, and the Director General. 

(11) The procedure followed in obtaining a conoession to 
construct a vicinal railway is somewhat complicated. The 
initiative is supposed in all cases to be taken by the Communes 
concerned who invite the Society to consider the question of 
constructing the line - undertaking, at the same time, to 
assist in raising the necessary capital and to bear the oost 

of any preliminary enquiries if the proposal should fail to 
mature. It sometimes happens, however, that the initial step 
is taken by a Commune in response to persuasive pressure 
brought to bear upon it by the Society. On receiving the 
application the Society submits a general outline of the soheme 
for provisional consideration by the Ministers of War and 
Railways respectively, the former being concerned from the 
standpoint of defence and the latter with the question of 
competition with the main railways. If these Departments 
coriour the Government calls for details as to the cost and 
commercial possibilities of the line and the scheme is 
submitted to the Minister of Railways, i for the second time) 
and also to the financial Minister who has power to deter- 
mine the financial aid to be granted by the State. After 
examination by these two Departments the Government informs 
the Society whether, or not, it is prepared to authorise 
the scheme and the latter is then at liberty to arrange with 
the Provinces and Communes to obtain the necessary guarantees 
with regard to the capital; and the financial negotiations 
which ensue are often protracted. 

When the capital is fully guaranteed the formal demand 
for the concession - accompanied by the necessary report, 
estimates, plans, etc. - is submitted by the Society to the 
Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Publio Works a After 
preliminary examination (and perhaps enquiry) by the Depart- 
ment the papers are made available for inspection in the Town 
Hall of each Commune directly affected. Objections to the 
scheme are passed forward - with the opinions of the Communal 
Councils to the Provincial Councils and by them (with their 
own comments ) to the Department for final examination. The 
latter may make such modifications in the scheme as it may 
deem advisable*, and, if approved, the scheme is formally 
presented for Royal Assent. 

The Society then carries out the work of construction 
and equipment, calling for tenders and plaoing contracts in 
the usual manner. 

(12) With regard to the acquisition of land required for 
the construction of vioinal lines where the appropriation of 
private property is considered necessary, the Society can 
acquire and expropriate the same in the name of the State 

in accordance with a decree of the 10th December, 1900. 
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Payment must "be made for the land acquired, with compensation 
to the owners for disturbance, and it has been stated that 
the terms demanded are usually onerous. The greater part 
of the vicinal system, however, is laid on or alongside 
roads, and where the road is sufficiently wide for the 
purpose no compensation is payable to the road authority* 

If, on the other hand the road has to be widened in order 
to accommodate the railway, such widening must be undertaken 
by the Society. 

{13 ) Although the light railways of Belgium are constructed, 
equipped and owned by the National Society, the great 
majority of them have been handed over to private companies 
to work, this course having been decided upon after due 
consideration (a) of the difficulties which the centralised 
control of such a scattered system would involve and (b) of 
the advantages which would be likely to aoorue from "local” 
management by persons having a direct interest in promoting 
the success of the. lines. The decision taken in this 
matter is stated by the former Director General, M. de Burlet, 
to have been entirely justified by the results achieved. 



The leasing of the lines is effected by public tender, 
the lease or contract usually containing provision for 

(a) the surrender of a proportion of the gross 

receipts, or 

(b) the surrender of a fixed amount plus 50$ of. 

any sum realised in excess of this. ■ 



The former method is usually adopted where the lines 
concerned are expected to prove remunerative and the latter 
method where- there is no prospect. 



The duration of the lease or contract is usually 
30 years with power to cancel at the end of 15 years. 
The Society generally furnishes the necessary rolling 
stock whilst the working company undertakes to maintain 
it; bat whether the Society leases the working of a. 
line or not it remains, itself, responsible to the 
State . for the maintenance of the rolling stock and 
equipment in good condition and for all that is 
indispensable to satisfactory working. 



(14) The policy of the Belgian Government with regard 
to the construction and working of vicinal railways 
would seem to rest broadly upon the conviotion that 
the benefits directly conferred upon the industries 
served by the lines, and less direotly upon the whole 
community, are a sufficient warrant for the liberal 
assistance' granted by the State; and, although an 
endeavour is made to place each line as far as 
possible on a self-supporting basis, it is not the 
primary object of the National Society to .secure a 
commercial profit from each individual undertaking. 
Provided that the system as a whole succeeds in 
serving the larger end in view the Society would 
appear to be satisfied with a very modest return 
upon the capital invested therein, and may even 
allow an individual undertaking in some cases to 
continue to operate without yielding any such return. 
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The actual financial position of the system 
will however-, he dealt with more fully below. 

(15) As already stated, -tl* construction and equipment 
of the vicinal railways are carried out hy the National 
Society, tenders being invited and contracts placed in the 
usual manner 0 

The conditions to he observed in the construction 
and maintenance of the lines are laid down in the general 
"Cahier des Charges” in which the regulations governing a 
concession granted to the Society are embodied. With regard 
to construction the "Oahier des Charges" provides that ; the 
work shall he carried out in accordance with the plans, annexed 
to the act. of concession and with the more detailed plans to be 
subsequently approved by the Minister of Railways, etc., 
and it binds the Society to take measures to ensure that 
existing watercourses are not impeded and that, where necessary 
new watercourses are provided. Steps must also be taken by 
the Society to avoid interference with public or private 
communications, with access to houses, or with traffic, and 
in this connection fences, signals, etc, must be provided 
where this is considered necessary by the competent authority. 

It is also stipulated that the materials used in construction 
shall be of good quality and the work executed by approved 
methods and under the direction of the supervising officials, 
and provision is made for the restoration cf road surfaces 
disturbed in the course of construction, for the provision of 
temporary means of communication whilst- the work is in progress 
and - for the lighting and guarding of dangerous obstructions 
during. the hours of darkness , 

It is, further provided that the Society may , with 
precedent Ministerial authority, make any necessary alterations 
in constructional details and must carry out at its own cost 
similar, modifications which may he* ordered by the Minister, 
and that the Society shall undertake, where this is necessary, 
the enlargement of public road3 traversed by the railway. 

The provision. already referred to respecting the appropriation 
of private property required for the construction of the lines 
is also embodied in. the J’Cahier des Charges", 

(16) As already indicated the gauge almost universally 
adopted for the vicinal railways is 1-metre. Some lines are 
•constructed, for short distances, - with mixed gauges of 1-metre 
and 1.435 metres (4’8|-), a third - or a third and fourth - rail 
being provided for the purpose of enabling main line vehicles 
hauled by narrow gauge engines to use the vicinal railway and 
so gain access to factories, quarries, etc. 

The 1,067-metre gauge has been adopted upon a few 
lines which run to the. frontier of Holland and main connection 
with Dutch light Railways, of the same gauge. The normal gauge 
of 1.435 metres is found only on 3 lines of short length which 
connect with lines of Standard gauge at the French frontier. 

(17.) Of the line 3 open for traffic in 1912, 139 were 

connected' by "function" stations with the main lines, and there 
were in addition 414 private sidings provided for use in 
connection with agricultural or manufacturing industries. 
According to the official report of the Society for the year 
1913 the number of "Exchange" stations at the close of that 
year was 158;. whilst the number of private sidings was 513, of 
which 62 were for agricultural, 450 for industrial and 1 for 
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military purposes. The "junction" is usually effected hy moans 
of an island platform for the transhipment of goods, the narrow 
gauge line "being laid on one side and the ..standard gauge rails 
on the other s,ide of this .platform a , ' The goods -are usually 
transferred; by bland and; -not; in -bulk. The passenger stations 
on the two lines are usually' a "short distance apart and the 
intervening distance has to "be traversed on foot. 

(18) In his Report to the Board of Trade dated- March 

1912, Jit* Gol* Sir Arthur Ycrke attributed .the general" 
ae-ceptance of the metre -gauge as "being the -most- -suitable for 
the vicinal lines in Belgium to certain specific considerations, 
namely, that It" reduced the cost of construction equipment and 
working, minltnised the -risk of competition with the main * 

railways and. marked the difference between these latter lines 
and light railways in such matters as rolling stock, speed 
and workings • The working, of a light " railway "being essentially 
different - from that of a main line it was -.considered an 
advantage -to keep the men, engines, etc. employed on the 
one distinct' from , those employed on the other e-A- It was felt 
for instance that,"' if .a.iguard or a driver were likely to be 
employed ‘one day upon a main line and another ' day upon a light 
"railway;-, he- would he less - likely in the latter case to accomm- 
odate,, himself to the restrictions of speed and simpler methods 
cf working in force. There was also the consideration that 
a narrow gauge line could he more ' eeeily accommodated on. a 
public road. 

. At -the d.a*t.e of It. Gole Sir Arthur Yorke r s report 
the question- of gauge had already apparently heen the'.' sub ject 
of much discussion in Belgium and an interesting reference to 
the matter has since appeared in the official Report of the V 

Society for the period 1914-1918".' ; It "was there stated that, 
at a special sitting of the C.onseil d Administration in "January 
1918, (the. deTegate of an interested Commune had raised the 
question of converting the vicinal lines to normal gauge and 
the Society added to their. Report a special re’sume' of the 
disouseions which" had taken place on' the subject in previous 
years a-t. congresses of railway and tramway experts and of the 
conclusions at which these erzpert assemblies had arrived - 
concluaions '-with which the Society was in full accord. 

This resume stated that certain interested communes desired 

that, as lines destroyed by the Germans must in any case be 

relaid,- the opportunity should be talcen to reconstruct them . 

on; the . normal gauge . The Society however, reminded them that 

experts,. (engineers and economists ) 5 - whilst admitting that each 

case must -be' considered on Its merits, had for years been almost 

unanimously of opinion that in the great majority of oases the 

narrower (1-metre) gauge was preferable. Two main arguments 

against the adoption of "the narrow gauge were quoted, namely (a) v- 

that the carrying capacity of a narrow gauge line was limited 

and (b) that the transhipment of goods and passengers at points 

of "contact with the main lines, was inconvenient and costly. 

In reply to the first of these arguments the cases 
of the Restiniog-Portmadoc line and of certain Ital j an lines 
were cited as proofs of the opposite contention, and alao the 
case of certain Belgian vicinal lines on which the annual re- 
ceipts per kilometre amounted to 50,000 francs for -lines, 
carrying passengers only, and to 20,000 francs for lines having 
both passenger and goods traffiCo It was admitted that unifor- 
mity of gauge might be important in the case of lines carrying 
heavy traffic for long distances or for a system whose function 
it was- to connect large centres of production and consumption 
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with the seax->orts and at the same time to maintain international 
communications . The vioinal lines, on the other hand, were said 
to he essentially lines of local inte rest , designed primarily 
to connect villages and small townaETpa with each other and with 
the main lines. They were, in effeot, merely "feeder" lineB 
and the fact that there could he no exchange or rolling stock 
between them and the main lines did not prevent them from ful- 
filling their own more modeBt purposes with complete success. 

It was added also that, even if the vicinal lines were converted 
to normal gauge, the transhipment of passengers and of incomplete 
freight loads would still he neoessary. 



With regard to the inconvenience and expense 
involved in the transhipment of full loads it was held that 
the objections raised were based merely on theoretical 
assumptions and that, in actual practioe, transhipment was 
effected with ease and at little cost by the simple method of 
raising the narrow gauge lines at junction stations so as to 
bring the floors of the wagons to the same level as that of 
the wagons on the main lines. The cost of transhipment by 
.hand was stated to be at that time about 25 or 30 centimes t 
oer tonne 0 , and from this it was argued that the cost of special 
devices for transhipment was only justified in very exceptional 
cases. For the great bulk of the goods carried any inoonvemence 
involved in transhipment was far outweighed hy the advantages 
incidental to the use of the narrow gauge, namely by the 
economies effected in the cost of construction and of operation. 



With 'regard to construction costs, stress was laid 
upon the flexibility of alignment rendered possible by the use 
of short radius curves which reduced .the cost of earthworks 
and special structures and made it -possible to tap the sources 
of traffic more directly.- -The cost . of .construction of 
vicinal lines’ of narrow-gauge in Belgium was said to be only 
56, OCKD francs per kilometre as against 104,000 francs In the 
case of vioinal lines of normal gauge. With tllG 

cost of operation it was urged that the use of lighter 
constructional material and lighter spiling stock had led to 
appreciable economies in. the , cost, of maintenance and haulage. 



The adoption of the normal gauge for vicinal lines 
was reoognised as advantageous only in those -cases where the 
vicinal line consisted of a short section connected with a 
main railway 'and Was directly intended to serve for the regular 
transport of r heavy goods, i«e. when the vicinal railway would 
be in effeot an "industrial" branch of the main line. 



Note: The French tonne * .984 of the English ton. In a 

visit to Belgium in 1911. Mr. Davidson (Great North of Scotland 
•Railway Go. ) was informed by the Assistant Director General of 
the Society that the cost of transhipment from a light to a 
normal railway was 6d. per ton. , 
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■v-".;' ih ' At the nlosarf 19IR'' the ; la'tiohai Society contended 

thai'all the arguments -cited at ore still 'hold good. They set 
their' face against all the Suggestions made for the relaying 
on normal gauge of?thos e vicinal . lines which hadybeen dismantled 
or destroyed during the War; and, ..even in the case of short 
industrial lines carrying heavy goods in large, and regular 
quantities, they preferred that a mixed gauge (voie & 4 rails) v 
should he adopted, the trains to he hauled hy narrow gauge 
engines and the goods to he loaded on normalor narrow gauge 
wagons according to their destinations. The Society added 
that this method had been tried with msztod success in several 
instances and that they intended to apply- it to other lines on 
whioh the traffic was sufficiently great to justify the 
additional cost : involved in laying the double traoks. 



In their most recent Report, for the year 1919, the 
Society stated that in relaying -certain lines in the Province 
of Antwerp which had been destroyed or damaged during the war 
they had actually taken the opportunity to convert these from 
the gauge of 1,067 metres to the 1 metre gauge, and that, in 
order to secure uniformity of gauge on vicinal lines throughout 
the whole country, even lines which had not been demolished were 
being similarly altered. This action would seem to indicate 
. that the Society is steadily maintaining its adherence to the 
principle of the narrow gauge. 



(19) The average cost of.’ constructing the vicinal lines 

worked by steam (including the provision of rolling stock) was 
stated by the former Director-General .(M*Bur let) as follows :- 

1890 » • ' * * ........ £2,771 por mid e . ... 

3,063 ” ’ 

1905' 3,545 ” 

1907 3,596 n 



and for lines 



worked by electric 



1900 

1905 

1907 




traction:- 

£8,702 per mile. 
9,042 " " 

...... 10,855 " " 



J 






The lines are laid, for the most part, on or alongside streets 
and roads, which they are entitled to use provided that the 
• minimum “width of the road is not less than 7 metres (.23 fee). 

: If the width of the., road he less than this, land must he obtain- 
: ; e d either for widening 0 the- read or for the accommodation or the 
railway 5 on a route apartv . '.The tendency in recent years, however, 
has been to avoid the lluse of the roads and to construct the 
lines upon land specially acquired for the purpose as by this 
means more suitable gradients and sometimes a shorter ronoe °^ n 1 
be obtained whilst certain inconveniences and danger b incidental 
to the use of the roads can be avoided. To this as well as to>^, ■ 
the gradual increase in the cost of labour and material ,-t Q^. 
steadily ascending cost per mile for the construction of vicinal 
lines may be attributed. A part of the increase in cost is — 
doubtless also due to the fact that the State no longer allows a 
light railway to cross a main line on the level 

A vicinal line passing along a road may be laid either 
upon the metalled or paved surface or upon the waste ® a 

roadside, where such is available. In the former 
at crossings , the rails must be grooved and laid ly 19 

surface; but where the track is laid by the side of the road 
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Vignolas rails on cross sleepers are used, and the line is 
slightly raised adore the road level and separated therefrom by 
stone kero. Gare is supposed to "be taken not to interfere 
with access to houses, etc., at the side of the line, "out this 
does not seem to prevent a track from being laid immediately in 
front of inns and private houses. In the case of the Brussels- 
Haecht line, for example, the width of roadway left clear for 
tne ordinary traffic is 16 feet, and the average distance from 
rail to house fronts is 9 feet, but, at one point at least, the 
clearance between the sides of the railway coaches and the 
house frontage line is only 2-g- feet, Where, however, the road- 
way is . too narrow to admit of even the minimum clearance the 
track is diverted for a short distance so as to mass in the rear 
of the houses. ■ ' 

■ (20) The rails used are usually of the following' weights 
per yard:- 

( 1-metre gauge - 46 lbs. 

Vignoles ( 

( Normal gauge - 60 lbs. 

Grooved .... ... - 60 to 90 lbs. 

I 11 some cases the Vignoles rails weigh rather less than 46 lbs. 
but apparently seldom, if. ever, less~than 42 lbs. per yard. 

They are made in lengths of 9 metres (50 feet) and the grooved 
rails in lengths of 18 metres. They are laid oq cross sleepers 
of creosote! oak measuring about. 6 1 0” x 8” x 4" of which there 
are 10 or 11 per length of Vignoles rail and 15 per length of 
grooved rail. Concrete foundations such as are found on 
English' tramways do not appear to exist. The rails are secured 
to the sleepers by St” screws the heads of which grip the flanges, 
.and. in the ease of Vignoles rails bearing plates are laid between* 
tne rails and the sleepers. The screws passing through these 
bearing plates assist. to keep the line to gauge. Formerly dog 
spikes were used to fasten the rails to the sleepers, but these 
were found unsatisfactory and have been abandoned in favour of 
screws. The distance between the Joint sleepers is only 21 
inches. 

(21) The lines as a rule are fairly well ballasted with clean 
material (gravel, stone or cinder) having a depth of about 8 J 
below the sleeper, "/here the lines are laid on the metalled or 
paved portions of the roadway the surface is of course made up 
"flush” with setts, wood blocks or ordinary macadam. 

C 32 ) The Joints of the Vignoles rails are fitted with 17” 
angle' fish-plates which . grip the web and extend over the bottom 
flanges _ of the rails and rest upon the sleepers on either side 
°i‘ the ^ Joint ... ' The Joints -of the grooved rails are fitted 
■with fish-plates similar to those employed in England. These 
rails have cl tread of 1.8 inches and the groove is 1.4- inches 
wide and 1.2 inches deep. 

■ (23)" The minimum radius usually permitted for curves in 
towns is 30 metres (98.5 feet) though in some instances a radius 
of only 25 metres (82 feet) is employed. Outside towns the 
limiting radius is 246 feet, but in actual practice it is seldom 
less than 100 metres, or 330 feet. As sharp .curves are so-.-, 
frequent, e.g. in towns and factories, the "national Socle b;- a as 
made a special study of the subject and laid down parties .;. 1 
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rules with regard to super-elevation and the setting out of 
parabolic curves. In the case of road railways it is con- 
sidered desirable to secure the necessary cant, by lowering the 
inner as well as by raising the outer rail and the Society has 

GV2 

adopted the usual formula, E - g 1? , in which G - gauge , 

V « maximum speed, g = accelerative force of gravity per second 
and R - radius of curve. 

(24) The steepest gradient allowed on lines worked by 
steam is 50 millimetres per metre or about 1 in 35, whilst on 
electrically operated lines the limit is 45 millimetres per 
metre or about 1 in 22. In actual practice gradients are 
seldom more than 1 in 40, but on the Brussels-Eapinette Electric 
Railway there are short gradients of as much as 1 in 22. (One 
observer of this line put the maximum gradient at 6-jj^c, but 
possibly the correct figure is about 1 in £2). 

a 

(25) The speed of trains is limited as follows 

1* It must never exceed that which would permit of 

a train being stopped by means of the brakes on the 
engine alone within a distance of 30 metres, even 
on the "’at e e pas t gradient. 

. 2. In no case must the speed in open country exceed 

30 kilometres (18.6 miles) per hour. 

'3. - In towns and villages the maximum speed allowed 

is 10 kilometres (6.2 miles-) per hour. 

The average or "journey" speed is variously stated by 
different observers, but It. Colo Sir Arthur Yorke stated 
that it did not exceed 12 miles per hour and was often less. 

In special cases the speed is limited to walking 
pace and the train must be preceded by a man on foot, and 
speed must also be reduced in the event of horses or other 
animals being alarmed by the passing of the train. The 
engine whistle is sounded as a warning signal in the country 
and a horn or bell is used when passing through towns or 
villages. 

(25) The National Society is under no obligation to 
fence vicinal lines whether these pas's along roads or are 
laid on lands specially acquired. Where the lines pass 
through grazing" land they are usually fenoed, but this is 
done by the land owner or occupier in his own interests. The 
bulk of the land in Belgium, however, is arable and in actual 
practice fences are conspicuous by their, absence. 

At level crossings over roads no gates or bridges are 
provided. As a rule such crossings are entirely unprotected 
save for a notice board erected to warn pedestrians; and in 
the' few oases in which a gate is found it has apparently been 
provided only to meet .the wishes of soma particular Communal 
authority. 

(27) The Government regulations prescribe that all 
"necessary" measures shall be taken to safeguard the trains on 
the railways and the pedestrian and other traffic on the roads, 
and also that signals worked by watchmen must be placed at 
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particularly dangerous places; tut in actual fact signals ape 
almost unknown, Being only used in exceptional cases, e .g. : where 
a light railway crosses a main line on the level, or near swing 
"bridges oirer canals or rivers. On single, lines a painted post 
is usually erected near each end of a passing loop in order to 
warn drivers to reduce speed and he prepared to stop, and 
similar posts are provided at other particular points such as 
curves) where a reduction of speed is considered necessary. 

At passing loops or siding connections the levers are 
not interlocked, the points Being worked By weighted hand levers 
such as are used in English goods yards. Occasionally the points 
are secured By chains and padlocks which are operated By keys in 
the possession of the train guards. Safety catch points gra not 
provided at the junctions of sidings with the main track, hut at 
some places hand-worked "scotches " are employed to prevent 
vehicles in the sidings from fouling the passenger lines. 

Telephone communication is provided at each stopping 
place, for working purposes. But no Block instruments, train 
staffs or tablets are used. 
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(28) Stations, in the English sense of the term, are few in 

number. The "station" so-called (where it exists at all) is 

usually only a cafe" or village shop which passengers may use as 
a waiting room, and the owner of which is prepared (without, 
receiving any allowance from the concessionaire) to receive 
incoming and outgoing parcels. In some cases tickets may Be 
obtained at these places, But these are more usually issued By 
the guards on the trains. No platforms are provided at the 
stooping places;. • passengers -can enter the train direct from the^ 
ground. At all such stopping places the station work and switcn 
movements are carried out By the train staff. 

(29) With regard to maintenance the "Cahier des 'Charges'- - 
respecting a vicinal railway provides that the Society shall 
keep the line and all its Buildings in good repair, during the _ 
Whole period of concession, and that it shall similarly maintain 
all other works for a period of 12 months from the date of their 
completion. The object of this is to ensure the assistance ox 
the Society not only in the orignal estaolishment of uhe line- But 
in connection with subsequent alterations and improvements. ihe 
portions of the roadway which the act of concession oinds Axe ■ 
concessionaire to maintain and also the rolling stock, mus 

Be kept in good repair and proper provision must Be made for the 
drainage of surface water from the line. 



The regulations provide for the examination of 
locomotives Before they are Brought into use, and for the 
enclosure of all moving parts which might otnerwise oe a source 
of danger to passengers and others. But at the date of Bt. coi. 
Sir Arthur Yorke’s report (1912) there was a tendency to relax 



this restriction. 



(30) The rolling stock - original and additional - Is 
supplied By the National Society. 

The engines are 6-coupled and, in working order weigh 
27i tons. They have 2 1 Ilf" driving wheels and a wheel Base 
of 8 1 3-g-" and are not capable of running at high speeds. 
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They have a foot-plate and cab at each end so that, whilst 
the fireman always remains at the firebox end, the driver can 
take the leading position. Brahe handles, regulator, reversing 
gear and a whistle are provided in each cab to ensure complete 
control by the driver. Every engine is fitted with steam and 
hand brahes. The fuel used is coal or briquettes. In 1311 the 
Society were making an experimental test benzine electric 
cars on the Espinette-Waterloo line, but the result of this 
test has not been ascertained. 



The goods wagons fall into 3 main categories - open, 
closed and flat trucks. They are about 17-g- feet long, weigh * 
from 3 to 4 tons, and their carrying capacity ranges from 5 to 
10 tons. They are usually of the 4-wheeled type with iron 
or steel underframes and a wheel base of about 6 feet. Each 
is fitted with a screw brake and, frequently, with a seat for , 
the guard or brakesman. 

The passenger vehicles are usually 4-wheeled coaches, 
with a 6-foot wheel base, and as they are usually over 20 feet 
long there is a considerable amount of overhang at each end. 

Some which are of greater length are fitted either with radial 

axle boxes or with bogies* An ordinary coach weighs from 

4-g- to 5 tons and the floor is about 2 r 3” above the road level. _ 

The passenger accommodation is of two classes, first and second, 
and seme of the coaches are of the composite type. The cars 
have doors and platforms at both ends and the conductor can 
pass from end to end of the train. The seating accommodation 
seems to vary, but the usual number of seats would appear to 
be from 20 to 24. 



The number of engines, coaches and wagons in service 
has of course been greatly affected by the incidents of the 
War, but it may be of interest to state the proportions which 
existed in 1912 between the number. of locomotives, etc. and the 
number of kilometres of line open for service. The figures 
were 



1 Locomotive.......... .per 4.97. Lin. 

1 Passenger Gar ( or 
carriage and van 

combined).........* per 1.87 " 

1 Van..., . per 8.57 ,r 

1 Goods Wagon per 0.53 ” - 



(3.08 miles ) 



(1.16 ,T ) 

( 5 a 32 " ) 

(0.32 ” ) 



The stock was then apparently sufficient, except perhaps during 
the harvest period. 



Ordinary screw couplings are used for both passenger 
and goods vehicles. The coupling is attached to one end of 
a short transverse bar which is connected in the centre with 
a draw-bar, the other end ox the transverse bar being rioted 
with a coupling hook. The coupling on one car is opposite 
to the hook on the next car, so that the whole forms a_ sort 
of "swingle-tree” arrangement such as is often seen on horse- 
drawn vehicles. The trains may be said, therefore, to be 
double-coupled throughout. The use of automatic couplings 
had been contemplated from time to time, but owing to tne 
expense involved in making the change the idea was abandoned. 
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The vehicles have central buffer's, so placed as to 
worlc clear of the couplings. IThen -trains ^ oiAffijlsed gauges 
are run, a special wagon is introduced (between the vehicles 
of different gauge) with couplings so arranged '.that the 
necessary connection can he made in -front and rear. ■ f 

Trains may he composed entirely' of passenger vehicles 
or goods vehicles, but as a rule they are "mixed". The 1 
length of the train varies according to' the power of the loco- 
motive employed, hut the maximum load appears to he 18 empty 
wagons , which is the equivalent of 11 passenger coaches and. 
one van, or of 6 fully loaded goods wagons. In towns, as a 
rule, the train consists of only one. or two carriages behind 
the^motor vehicle,,. On lines running the country 
trains of 6- to ,8 v 'passenger coaches are common e 'Passenger 
coaches, whether in a mixed train or otherwise, usually have a/ 
brake, van or compartment either in front or rear; and in.. mixed 
trains the goods wagons are placed near as-t .the engine 0 Freight' 
trains do not usually have a brake van in the rear; the brakes.-' 
man occupies the last vehicle and can there, work the screw 
brake, nf that particular wagon and (if necessary) .can pass from 
wagon’,- to wagon t,o 'work additional brake's. . . 

(31)- . .liach train conveying passengers is accompanied by avt,. 
guard or conductor. On a mixed train there is, in addition,’ 
a guard or brakesman in charge of the wagons. A goods train 
pure .and . simple has. one or .more' guards, or brakesmen as may be 
considered necessary;,- .Thus, every train is accompanied by 
at. least -3 men.;- a driver, fireman and guard. 

The traffic is conducted according to a time schedule, 
rigidly observed,' The places at which trains on single lines 
must pass each other are specified and no departure from the 
schedule is allowed except by order of the Traffic Superinten -■ 
dent . JDvery .guard and driver is. provided with a copy of the 
working schedule; and, when a special train is run, the guard 
and driver thereof receive copies of written train orders pre- 
pared in triplicate in the Superintendents office. At the 
same time telephonic orders are sent along the line to the 
guards or conductors of all other trains concerned. These 
guards or conductors then prepare similar orders in triplicate 
and distribute them - one copy being retained by the guard, one 
handed to the driver and one forwarded to headquarters. In 
the case of an accident or breakdown a similar procedure is 
followed. 

Block ^working in the English sense of the term is 
■unknown; and, although -under the system described trains 
travelling' in- opposite directions on a single line cannot meet, 
two trains running in the same direction may be in the same 
section simultaneously, provided that- the interval between them 
is not' less than 500 metres. 

- ..it stopping places where shunting operations have to 

be carried out the fireman operates the points, the signals to 
the driver being given by the guard - by trumpet. loose shun- 
ting does not seem to he permitted, and no shunting is allowed, 
at any place unless and until all trains which may be due 
there have arrived. In the loading and unloading of goods and 
parcels at stopping places the guard is assisted by the stoker. 
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in a case of accident the guard 

for restoring the situation 
are under the direction of the driver. 

(32) Mails are ca ^j! d freo^of^charge^to^the J^y* ?assen _ 

letter box must he carried on costed at stopping 

plLcest^Th^ho^ko^i^held^y^the^postal^officiais^^h^^t^the^ 

giSfShe letters^rope^to his particular district. 

(33) The Rules ana regulations ’ as'^hej^are 

»a^f US’S In &S »cMiS. 8 also. 

In the case ■ g^ c onsidered 1 more W eoonomical^ e to purchase 
it is customary, and is considerei i m ra ther than to set 

up 8 plant 6 f o r ^ the sp^LfpSposef of She railways or tramways. 

(34) The train services ^I^^^Q^ar^eing^h each way; 

trains rm daily on any lr h National Society might call for 
and, according to to. ?°l 0 » x . if an a when the gross 

an increase in the number o _ ^ averaged more than Is. Hi. 
receipts (taken on a montnly oasis ) aver^gy ^ 

per train mile. 

(35) With regard to aooG g®“ t ®J °ersons°hilled and injured 

are said to he few. The numbers o rea rjeotively. Hone of 

Som all causes in 1919 were 40 and 118 nespeoti^ ^ 

the fatalities was due to derailm, 3 w9ra 9 ^d Y3 respec - 

numbers injured through these . f rom the Society's 

tively. The following details are taken xrom 

official Report for 1919:- 



AccidentS ' t o 



Passengers 
Employees 
Other persons 



87 



•Totals per 
mil l ion- 
kilometres 



Injured*.. 



1911 1912 ISIS 1914 



30 



run 4.43 



2.17 



87 



149 



1919 



21 



4.19 



95 



1911’ 1912 



1913 



10 



1.73 



1.84 



1914 1919 



2.00 



14 



( 36 ) With regard to hares |^f a ^®en f gr e itly 8 modif ied by 
and luggage c ondit 1 ® s ,^ e eac j 1 llne had a special tariff of its 
•the War; but prior to 1914 r tariffs were set forth in the 

own. The bases of the r P or fares could be altered by 

Gahiers des Charges and no r th ity> The State itself could, 

Esra,r;s s,!s«-ss s 

^cMSfcame^nto^rttion with a mam State railway. 
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The conditions of transport were also laid ciOv/n ip the oahier 
des Charges of each line. 

The kilometric basis was used for the calculation ox 
rates and fares, with a minimum of 2 Sin. in the case of 
passengers, and each Km. begun counted as a xull Kilometre. 



Passengers had certain claims to indemnities xor 
delays incurred." Children under 2 years of age were carried 
free and those under 8 years at half the normal rates. ._ial 
rates were also charged to soldiers in uniform (and ofncers 
in uniform or plain clothes) and to cluh members and schools 
travelling in parties of not less than 20 and 10 respectively. 
Excursion tickets were issued at single rate for ^he return 
journey. 



A few specimen (ordinary) 
are indicated below: - 



pre-war passenger fares 







Sin 


.gle . j 


1st 

Er 


Return. 





j Kilometres 


1st 


Class 


2nd Class 
IT. C. 


Class j 2nd 0 
. C. Er. 


lass 

C. 


i 

1 


0 


15 ' 


0 10 




f 


- 


1 2 


0 


15 


0 10. . 


' 


- 


•* 


i 5 


0 


25. 


0 25 


0 


60 0 


40 


10 


0 


70. 


0 50 


1 


15 i 0 


80 j 


i 20 


1 


40 


1 00. 


2 


25 1 1 


60 


| 20 

i 


2 

j 


10 


1 50 


j 3 


40 ! 2 

t 


40 j 

] 



It will be 
60 in excess of the single fares. 

The charges made for the conveyance of passenger 
luggage varied according, to weight and distance. ± few 
examples are quoted below: - 

PAS SEE GBR LUGGAGE. 



LV 







* 


height in I 


kilogrammes. 


Charges 


Kilometres i 


20 or ! 


21 


to j 


51 to j 


71 to 
80 


81 to ! 
1 90 


per 

100 Kgm 










I Er . 


C.j 


Er. C.j 


Er. C. i 


nr. C. j 




1 


to 


5 


1 0.20 


! 0. 


20 i 


1 0.20 1 


i 0.25 


i 0.25 j 


0.20 


A 


IT 


10 


! 0.20 


! 0. 


25 


1 0.25 


i 0.45 


0.50 


j 0.55 


1 6 


TT 


20 


1 0.25 


1 0. 


45 


S 0.70 


i 0.90 


1.00 


1 • xo 


21 


IT 


25 


i 0.40 


1 0. 


80 


1 le 20 


! 1.60 


i 1.75 


2 • 0 0 



Tfor Puoile’ Season Tickets the rates wi.\wo«Mng fc to die-' 
tauce and to the periods ror which the tickets were t^nen, 
separate rates being also quoted for tickets availaoleior 12 
14 -journeys per week respectively, lor quarter y -u 
journeys per week) the rates varied as indicated belov/:- 



Kilometres . 

1 to 5 
6 
8 

10 

12 



1 st Class , 

15 fr. 
20 ,T 
27 ,r 
25 " 

42 ,r 



2nd Glass . 

12 fr. 

14 n 
20 IT 
26 " 

21 



IT 
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The annual rales were aoout 3 limes Ihe quarterly rales. - or 
Ordinary Season Tickets, taken for quarterly periods, the charges 
were 



kilometres 



1st Class. 



End Class. 



1 

5 

10 

15 



16 fr. 
39 n 
43 TT 
59 TT 



12 fr. 

28 " 

35 ,T 

42 " and so on. 



Here again the annual rates were scout o times tne quarterly 
r at es . 

lor Workmens Season, Ticket s (12 .journeys per week) the 
rates were:- 



TT 

TT 

TT 

IT 



(37) 



_ 9 


0 fr. 


60 c. 


3 


0 ” 


75 ,T 


5 


1 ,T 


20 " 


10 


1 " 


70 TT 


15 


9 IT 


25 u 


.lations with 


regard 



to the carriage of Goods, 
Hign-c consignments, uv« ammaxo, V»xual3les, etc. ) forwarded _ 
Between places served by one vicinal line provide lor cLeliverp 
at the destination station within 24 hours from tne date ox 
acce-otance for transport. For heavier c oils ignmen.s the corres- 
ponding period is 48 hours, counted from midnight ox tne day ox 
acceptance. In the case of consignments passing between poixiub 
on different lines the periods stated above are suxtaoly extend. , 

The period allowed for u nloading of wagons is counted 
from the time of the despatch of the advice _ note to the consignee 
Goods must be taken away within 8 hours - night hours, . Sundays 
and holidays being excluded from the reckoning, * period o± 5 
hours is allowed for the return of wagons from private sidin 0 s. 
mils ertnt of failure to unload goods within the time allowed 
charges are made for demurrage and storage, mor to tne 
the ordinary charges made on this account were : - 

For goods UlllOcnded out , „ T'- r o , r'm c ! 

not removed 2 c. per aay per 100 ngrms. 



F or g 



oods not unloaded 25 c. per hour per wagon. 



In each case the minimum charge was 10 centimes. 

The following figures are taken by way of example xrom 
the schedules of goods rates charged for oeiore tne 

small 



Kilometres. 


Charge per 
1000 Kilogrammes. 


1 1 to 10 

1 11 TT 20 

j 21., TT 30 

i '51 11 60 


Fr • c . xr • c • 

1 65 to 3. 00 

3 15 " 4 50 

4 65 ,T 6 00 

9- 15 ,T 10 50 



Charge for si 
consignments up to 100 
Kilogrammes 
Fr. c. hr. 



c . 



0 20 to 0 

0 25 iT 1 

0 30 n 1 

0 50 ,T 2 



80 

10 

40 

30 
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Above 400 Egms. certain subsidiary charges were made, 

namely: - 

For registration, 20 c. For forwarding advice note, 

10 c. For handling, 5 c. per 500 Egms. For use of 
unloading appliances, 3 c. per 100 Egms. 

The freight charges for full loads we re divided into 
3 classes :- 

Olass A, applying to goods forwarded in covered wagons. 

Glass B, 11 " "in open wagons - not being 

merchandise of the hinds included 
in Class G. 

Glass C, applying to the majority of goods likely to be 

transported by the vicinal lines and 
which were forwarded in open wagons. 



Specimen rates per ton for full loads were:- 



kilometres. . 

• 


Charge per ton, for A>-ton lots. 


Glass A. 


Glass B. 


Glass G, 






Fr. 


Fr. 


1-10 


0. 63 to 1. 80 


0.61 to 1. 60 


0.57 to 1.20 


11 - 20 


1. 93 " 3. 10 


1.71 " 2. 70 


1.27 " 1.90 


21 - 30 


3. 23 " 4 o 40 


2.81 "-3. 80 


1.97 ,T 2.60 


51 - 60 


7. 13 "8. 30 


6.11 " 7. 10 


4.07 " 4.70 



When consignments consisted of goods of various classes the rates 
proper to the highest class were charged for the whole consign- 
ment. 



Special rates were in force for the benefit of particu- 
lar industries e.g. for the transport of building bricks, coal, 
lime, beetroot pulp, etc.. These special rates were consider- 
ably lower than the "Class C" rates quoted above. _ It is stated, 
however, in the Society T s Report for 1919. that owing to the 
conditions produced by the War these special tariffs have had to 

be abolished. 



As long ago as 1313 and early in 19.14 negotiations . for 
a general revision of the tariffs on the vicinal lines were m 
progress between the Society and the State, but these were 
interrupted by the outbreak of war. The changes brought about 
by the. War naturally rendered the position with regard to rates 
and fares still more acute and by a decree of the 22nd March 
1919 an 'all-round increase of 40 per cent was authorised. 

This hoover, was found 'insufficient and by a later decree 
of the 14th February 1920 a ’further increase was sanctioned 
making a total advance of 100 per cent on pre-war figures. 

(38) With regard to the finances of the Society the 
following figures are taken from, the official Report for 1919; 
bS) as Poeent financial' position is to some extent the 

result of the abnormal conditions created by the war a te 
details taken from the Report' for 19±3 .(the last normal year.J 
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are also given telow:- 






1919. ' 


ffr . 




Total Capital at 31st Deor. 1919. 


373,645,000 




Cost of acquisition of land up 
to 31st Peer .1919 


39,248,720 




Percentage of gross receipts 
derived from - 

Passengers and' luggage 


73.65^ 




Goods and Miscellaneous 
Articles 


26.35 $ 




r- ■ Ratio of Working Expenses to 
amount of gross receipts 


85.94)1 





Profits on operation to le di 
tribute! as dividends, after 
allowing 'for. reserves, dividends 
in arrear, losses in operation 
of individual lines, etc.. 



6,171,574 Er. 



The figures whiah follow .are taken from the Eeport 
for -the year 1913. : ~ 



■ Capital at 31st Peer. 1913 
■** • 

Cost- of acquisition of land 
un to sane date 

Percentage- of Gross receipts 

• derived from..- 

passengers and luggage 

Goods and Miscellaneous 
articles 

Ratio of Working Expenses to 
Gross Receipts 



iTo 

370,9^8,000 

36,629,052 (or 17,730 
lr. per 
Kilometre ) 



61.74# 



38.26)i 



71.84‘P 



Y 



jluggage..,. 



’’Passenger and 
Parcel" lines. 

’’Passenger and 
Goods" lines. 




Goods & 
Miso . 


Total 


Receipts ! 
per Train; 
Mile. j 


Expenses 
per Train 
Mile . 


fr. 


Sf . 


Irr • 


irr . 


598.77 


E4197.41 


0.56 


0.45 


2026.14 


j 5296.04 


0.97 


0.66 


1905.53 


j S893.ll 


0.79 


1 0.57 
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53 yielded dividends in excess of the amount of the Z-M 
Annuities, 



15 


yielded.. 


rr 


TT IT TT 


3; 


21 


Vt 


IT 


2f to 3.: 




16 


vi' r * ■ 


w 


,f 2 to 2-b . 




40 


tt’ ; ’ 


1 ’ it 


TT less than 


2 



. During the ten years ended 31st Deer, 1913 the aver- 
age rates for dividend, for lines which had been in operation 
for at least 1,2 months, were as follows 

Per Gent., Per Gent. 



1904 * . 


3.21 


1909 . . . 


2.80 


1905 . . . 


3,19 


1910 ... 


2,88 


1906 . . . 


3.16 


1911. . . . 


2.76 


1907 . * . 


3.07 


1912 . . . 


2.84 


1908 . . 


3.01 


1913 . . . 


2.82 



The decline- in the rate of dividend is no doubt attributable 
in part, to the fact -that, the earlier lines constructed were 
those .for which the 'demand was greatest and which held the 
greatest ■ commercial' 'Possibilities . Another cause of the 
decline:-- is probably -'tb be found in the steady increase in the 
cost of, land, labour and materials. That the Society itself 
was -somewhat concerned at the outlook may be gathered from 
the concluding paragraph of their Report for the year 1913 in 
which, .after quoting the .figures given above, it was stated 
that great' caution was being, exercised, with .'regard to schemes 
for the eidbusion of the’Vicihal system and that such .exten- 
sions' .should, only be contemplated in future in cases where a 
considerable aha expanding volume of traffic could be 



definitely anticipated. 
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(39) The history of railway development in France may 
he said, to date from 1823. Concessions were granted at the 
outset to a few private undertakings, hut the results were 
not encouraging and in 1839 the State resorted to a guarantee 
of interest in order to secure the completion of the line 
from Paris to Orleans. This system of 'guarantee won the 
confidence of investors and became at a later stage the 
recognised basis of French railway operation. 

The really active stage of railway development was 
entered upon in 1842, the State undertaking to construct the 
earthworks, bridges, stations, etc. whilst the companies to 
whom concessions for the operation of the lines were granted 
were required to lay the rails, and provide the rolling 
stock - with the stipulation that the railways should 
ultimately, revert to the State, when the railfe and rolling 
stock would be purchased at a valuation. In 1Q51 the 
Companies 1 charters were extended to 99 years from that date. 

It was subsequently found that the . few trunk lines 
radiating from Paris, being securely possessed of a monopoly 
of the through traffic, had no inducement to construct and 
work branch lines for the development of the less remunerative 
local traffic; and iy. 1859 a distinction was made between the 
old network ( ancien reseau ) .of main lines and the nouveau 
reseau of less profitable extensions. .The Companies were 
invited to construct lines of the latter class under liberal 
Government guarantees of interest. If the new lines paid, 
the Companies bought out the Government, and, if they did not 
pay, the State was liable to fulfil its guarantee - an 
arrangement of which the chief advantage lay too obviously 
with the Companies. 

(40 ) The law of 1865 attempted to establish local lines 
independently of the great Companies, the local authorities 
being empowered thereby to advance money for the construction 
of cheap branch lines; but, being built on the standard gauge, 
the new lines tended to compete with the main lines. The 
financial results were disastrous and eventually most of these 

-local lines were absorbed into the main line system. 

(41 } The Law of 1880 was framed for the purpose of 
reviving light railway development, the metre gauge lines 
constructed under this Law being distinguished by the title 
of '’Chemins de fer d'interet local” from the main lines, or 
"Chemins de fer d'intdret gdndral.” The former term includes 
tramways - the word ’’tramway” in French law referring to a line 
laid wholly or mainly on a public road. 

(42) The expression ’’interet local” is applied to lines 
which affect the population of only one department, borough or 
district and serve the territory of one department at the most, 
whilst the railways of general interest usually traverse two 
or more departments, a department in Franoe being roughly 
equivalent in point of size to the ordinary English county. 

The distinction is, in effect, territorial; it is not solely 
a question of gauge, for not only branch lines but even narrow 
gauge lines may be classed as lines of ’’general interest”. 
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Lines of local interest are not exempt from the general 
regulations which apply to the' construction of all French 
railways, but in the specification for each such line (and 
these specifications are almost invariably in a standard 
from) special requirements rnay be prescribed in respect of 
gradients, curves, speed and other matters- 

(43) Available information respecting the extent of 
light railway development in France varies appreciably, but 
the statements which follow afford approximate indications. 
At the end of 1906 the length of the lines of local interest 
(including private sidingsj was stated at 93C1 Km. in the 
Report presented to the Board of Trade by Messrs- Reyntiens 
and Chute in 1910. 



-In certain notes taken during the war by ht.Colo G »H . 
Johnson of the Canadian Forestry Corps (Jura Group) the 
development of the system of "lignes d 1 interet local" was 
indicated by the following figures:- 

Year Length in Kilometres , under construction 

or in ope ration . 



1866 

1870 

1880 

1890 

190C 

1910 

1912 



232 

1814 

3679 

4089 

6725 

11669 

12651 



In a separate table shewing the length of metre gauge 
Tramways under construction or in operation Lt-Col* Johnson 
furnished the following figures;- 



Year Under construction 



In operation - 





Km> 


1880 


234 


1890 


461 


1900 


2315 


1910 


327 9 


1912 


2445 



Km . 
411 
1085 
4231 
8690 
9713 



The following table, furnished by Comte Vitali, an 
expert in matters relating to the construction and' working 
of Light Railways in France, shows the length and gauges of 
the Light Railways in operation and in course of construction 
(or about to be constructed) in 1912:- 
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Gauge . 
Ft . Ins * 


Power . 


ITatui’e of Services. 


Kilometres . 


In 

Opera- 
tion . 


jUnder con- 
struction, 

' or projected. 


4 8| 


Steam. 


^Passengers and Goods » 


2,175 


j 84 


-do- 


-do - (Rack 


i -do- 


3 


- 


3 ni 


-do- 


Passengers & Parcels ■> 


2 




3 6 


Steam or 


Passengers & Goods. 


7,800 


£,£47 




Electric. 








-do- 


-do -(Rack): 


Passengers only. 


12 


4 


2 7 7/ld 


Steam . 


Passengers & Goods. 


136 


- 


2 6 


-do- 


-do- 


12 | 

; 


- 


2 0 


-do- j 


-do- 


2 


- 






Totals . 


10,142 | 


2,335 



These figures are said to be exclusive of 
"industrial” lines (£34 Km. of various gauges) and -also of 
Tramways carrying passengers and goods . The length of thebe 
Tramways is stated as follows:- 



Gauge . 


j In operation. 


Under construction 
or projected. 




Km. 


Km . 


4 1 8^" 


123 


213' 


3 T 6” 


6932 


1998 


2 T 0" 


345 


. 1 


Totals . 


7400 


" 2212 I 



The length of the main lines in operation in 1912 is 
stated at 40,731 Kilometres, whilst 2702 Kilometres were under 
construction or projected. 



, The Lav; of 1880 the control of the Chemins de fer 

d. Interet Local is vested on the Prefects of the Departments 
concerned, acting under the authority of - but without direct 
reference to- the Minister of Public Works. The various 
companies, however, have a right of appeal to the Minister 
against the decisions of the Prefects. 
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* * 



W 



T > 



• 4 



s;;-™\*2;“iK;rf« s5”?"'^v^sK!^sr“‘ 

ont in accordance with regulations laid down by Ministerial 
decree . 

There are instances in which Departments themselves 
have constructed local lines and supplied the rollln^stock a 
their own cost, thereafter leasing the lines to c ontractoi ^ 

(e,g 0 the Decauville Company) to he worked by the latter on 
Certain conditions; hnt It would now appear to 1 to™ become 
more usual for the Company to which a concession is gran A t 
provide a proportion (usually one-fourth) of the capital, ana 
for the remainder to he provided by the Department. 

(4e) In a report submitted hy the British Consul at La 

rate of interest, which, during the first 50 ye^ro, wouia 

„ p. rpat part paid hy the Government annual grant, l see ceiowi 

no tuft nntU thf end If that period no serious Inconvenience 
S° tnat unc_i jae u £ time the contractor 

as well as huild the line- an arrangement which tendea . 
obviate any serious loss in working. 

in SSi ST 

"f' ISSilf ■ "iSS an&^the Undertakers are Invested with 

It enters Into Possession of ^^^“‘hfper^d^hf depart ' 

er Inti &L, 
apply the revenue to putting it into th°rou p , , n the 
also the right, to Tray out 7 years helSg 

a^ro-^iirShjrir^^ofi^l^iS^r-f^chale price. 

By the law of 1880 the State may ilient 
railway In any case where the gross re^eipts^ar^lnsuff lc^ 

to cover working expenses plus P , st oaual assistance 

construction capital - PP 0T1 J e L t hl a l concerned . with or 

gMSTkr. ss.s r s‘ 5 i«rs-.r 
"s ss.*s sr,a.“.rs‘.:v;s4 —v.... 

The assistance afforded in such a case hy the State, 
under Article 13 of the law of 1880, takes the 
macle up as follows: - 

(1) a fixed sum per kilometre Open to traffic; and 

(a) one-fourth of the sum necessary to brings the 
( } ' gross receipts up to a certain figure. 
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In no case however, must the State subsidy in- 
crease the gross receipts beyond a specified amount per 
kilometre or enable more than 5 c fo per annum to be paid on 
construction, capital. 

(4-7) In leasing the lines to the concessionaires the 
departments at first adopted a similar principle in fixing 
the remuneration to be granted to the working company; 
that is to say, the State and the department concerned 
guaranteed interest at' a certain rate on the invested 
capital and. for working the line,. the promoters received 
a fixed sum plus a part of the gross receipts - the State 
ana the department guaranteeing that the amount of these 
receipts did not fall below a stated minimum. 

It was subsequently found that under • this 'system- 
of guarantees the working .companies felt' little, inducement 
tp improve the services or to develop 'traffic , 'and efforts 
were accordingly made to devise formulae whereby the 
remuneration, .to be granted : to,- the companies would be deter- 
mined in such a way as to render them directly interested 
in the development of the traffic. 

(48) Various, formulae were devised with varying success, 
and eventually the method described below - which was 
substantially endorsed by such authorities as MM, Colson and 
Consider© - \*as adopted as affording’ the most promising 
solution. Under this' method the- .department concerned bore' ' 
the entire capital expense, and the company worked the line 
at its own cost and risk, A fixed maximum amount for 
working expenses was laid dorm in ...the concession. If this • 

maximum were not attained the Company received (as a - • 
premium) two-thirds pf the difference between the actual ' 
expenditure; and the maximum. If "the gross receipts fell 
below the; .maximum fixed for working expenses the deficit 
was carried to a suspense account, and if "the receipts 
exceeded the expenses the balance was. applied in the first 
instance, to paying off - with interest at 4 per cent - any 
deficits already carried to suspense account.. If any sum 
remined for disposal this was shared equally by the depart- 
ment and the working company. 

In a particular case in which this method was 
adopted., in the department of the Loire, it' was laid down' ' 
that so long as the receipts per mile were less than £192 
the maximum for working expenses should be fixed at the same 
figure-. When, however, the receipts exceeded this amount 
the following formula (in English equivalents) came into 
play; - 

'■VI « £93 + - 4 -a T + 3d M + C <.30 R. 

In this equation; 

W ■» working expenses, i.e. the 'maximum to b t e fixed. 

T = ton miles » 

M « train miles. 

R = gross receipts, after deduction of rates aj&Q. 
taxes o 
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In the actual case in point the maximum for 
working expenses was made up Qf a fixed sum of T93 per 
mile pep annum , plus per ton for goods carried over 
thai tailej p lus 3d per train mile over it, p lus 30% of 
the gross amount earned theron. 

Experience shoured however that the result of 
the adoption' of such formulae was to throw added burdens 
upon the departments, ana this in time opened the way in 
some cases to intervention on the part of the great 
companies, who had hitherto shown no inclination to take 
the lead in developing minor railway connections. The 
Northern Railway brought up some lines which could not pay 
their way, capital was advanced by the Northerii and 
Eastern Eailways and. interest guaranteed by the Southern 
Railway to certain tributary lines. All the great lines 
afford junction facilities to light lines at moderate 
rentals; and, when working light lines, they sometimes 
take from the earnings of the latter only the actual 
expenses incurred and forgo any claim in respect of general 
charges or station rent. 

(49) With regard to the procedure followed in 
connection with the grant by thb Mayor of a Borough or by 
the Prefect of a Department of a concession for a railway 
of local intorest , • the following conditions are laid down 
in the law of 1880. 

Where it is necessary to construct a line in the 
territory of one or more boroughs the General Cotmcil of 
the department decide upon the route to he taken, the manner 
and conditions of construction and the necessary contracts, 
etc. for the working of the line. The conditions must 
confirm to the terms and conditions embodied in the 
"Cahier des Charges” approved by the Conseil d'Etat for 
lines of local interest. 

In the case 0 f a local railway to he constructed in 
the territory of one borough only, the powers granted in 
other cases to the General Council of the Department are 
exercised by the Municipal Council. 

Plans for either "departmental” or "borough” 
railways must he STibmitted to the General Council of 
Bridges and Roads, and to the Council of State; and where 
a project has been decided upon by a Municipal ■ Council the 
proposals, must be accompanied by a statement o.f the opinion 
of the General Council of the Department. 

If the scheme is approved the railway is declared 
to be "of public interest” and is authorised by law. 

Where the concession is granted by the Department 
the Prefect must submit the plans for the,. -.approval of the 
Council; but the Minister of Public Works ~ on the 
recommendation of the Prefect -and with the advice of the 
General Coimcil of Bridges and Roads - may call upon the 
General Council of the department to discuss the plans 
afresh. 



The procedure ; to be followed prior to the grant 
of a concession for a line of local .interest is also 
described by Comte Vit^li* Ha states that no preliminary 
survey of the land to be traversed by a new line can be 
undertaken without a permit from the Mini a ter of Public 
Works. After preliminary enquiry has been made as to the 
traffic likely to be carried on, tho line, the information 
obtained has to be submitted to' the Minister with a map 
showing the proposed line of the railway. . This request is 
submitted to and examined, in the Department o.f Bridges and 
roads from the engineering, financial and commercial stand- 
points, and if the project is considered sufficiently sound 
the Minister sanctions the necessary preliminary survey. 

This ( tacheometric ) survey having been carried out a plan is 

prepared,- on the scale of 1 , showing 'every building, 

2000 

road, river, drain, etc. affected, and any .-peculiarity of 
tho ground .crossed by or -in the neighbourhood of the,- line. 

The project is then made the subject of an 
"administrative enquiry"; and incidentally rfcho Ministry 
of War must be consulted. In the course of the 
administrative enquiry the views and' claims of the local 
residents (e.g. with regard to the location of stations) 
era ascertained and considered. Then follows tho 
definitive survey and the preparation of estimates and of a 
list of the owners of the land to bo. taken. The complete 
plans, estimates etc; are then submitted (a) to the 
.Superior. Council of Bridges and Roads , for- -examination from 
■ tjh© technical standpoint (b) to the Consultative Committee 
•« Of - Railways which examines the scheme from, the commercial 
-and technical points of view and with spa-cial- reference to 
the relations between the main railways and- feeder, lines , 
and (c) to the Council of State which ac ts as;- a sort.nf 
. legal- adviser to the Government. Then p ..-;if-. the length of 
the line be less than 20 Kilometres the- scheme, is,, finally 
sanctioned by a Presidential Order, or - if 'the length of 
the line be 20 Kilometres or more - -by an Act of concossion. 

Wherever possible , lands required for. the 
purposes of a light, railvray are- acquired by private, treaty, 
but where this is not practicable compulsory powers are 
exercised. 

(50) <;J The Cahier des Charges relating to a concession 
for the construction and working of a local line fixes 
definite .periods within which the work of construction 
must be commenced -and completed and also the date by which 
it shall he ready for opening to traffic. 

(51) The document also specifies the plans, sections 
and descriptive memoranda which must be submitted by the 
concessionaire. The "general” plans, shewing the lay-q^t 
of the line and the earthworks, sites of stations, etc., 
have to be submitted to the Prefect of the Department ■ 
concerned who - after consultation with the Engineer-in- 
Chief of the Department - submits t^em to the Cense il ■ 
General for approval. The "detailed" plans are; 
approved by the Profect except in cases where water-.- courses 
and main roads are affected by the proposals. In these 
cases the Prefect must submit the detailed plans to the 
Conseil General for approval. 
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(58) The concessionaire is held liable to construct 
a second track at his own cost if and when the receipts 
from the under taking roach a certain figure; and, even 
when this figure is not attained, he may at any time 
during the period of the concession he required by the 
Prefect of the Department nr by the Minister of Public 
Works to construct and work a second track on the 
condition that the cost of construction shall he repaid 
to him* If in either case the construction of the 
double line is not begun and completed witMna specified 
time the administration may carry out the work itself* 



(53) The Cable r des Charges also prescribes the gauge 
to which the line and rolling stock are to he constructed, 
the width and depth of the ballast, the minimum radius of 
curves, the maximum gradient and other such details. 

(54) The number' and' positions of the proposed stations 
and goods yards, etc.', are subject to the approval of the 
Consoil General, and the positions of any additional 
stations subsequently provided are subject to like approval 
after they have been agreed upon between tha concessionaire 
and the Department concerned. 

(55) The number, extent and sites of sidings are 
determinable by the. Prefect who may during the period 
operation require the construction of new sidings and 
the /extension of existing tracks at and in 
vicinity of stations. 



ot 

also 
the immediate 



(56) Before' the work of construction 
concessionaire must submit to the Prefect 
of every Goods yards, siding, .station and Halt 



is commenced the 
detailed plans 



+■ r< 
'J y. r~ 



by 



with plans and elevations of all buildings, accompanied 
a . descriptive memorandum' in support; of the proposals. 

(57) Whore the Railway crosses a road the width and 
height of the openings, etc., in the. viaduct are determin- 
able by the Minister of' Public Works or by the Prefect, as 
the case may be, and. a' similar provision is made in respect 
of cases where the . railway '.'.'is carried under public roads. 



(58) Level crossings over roads must be constructed in 
such a way as not to impede the passage of wheeled traffic. 

The Prefect decides, on the proposition of the concessionaire, 
the type of barrier to be provided and also determines in 
what cases huts or Guard-houses shall be established. In 
the case of unfrequented roads he may dispense with any of 
these protective arrangements if he sees fit. 

(53) Where water, "courses are affected by the con- 
struction of the railway, the concessionaire must see that 
alternative courses are- provided . The width, etc., of 

viaducts over rivers etc., is defined in the Cashier and the 
administration may insist upon the provision of a carriage 
road or of a path for pedestrians, the excess cost thus 
incurred ' being borne by the State, the Department or tne 
Communes, according, to circumstances. 
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All viadncts , bridges etc., must be constructed 
of masonry or steel, excepting in oases where the 
administration may rule otherwise » 

Tho weight of the rails to be Used and the 
maximum distance between the Sleepers are specified in the 
Cahier des Charges-.' 

(60) The railway must be separated from adjoining 
property by such fencing, etc., as the Prefect may approve. 
Under tho Law of 1880 the concessionaire may be allowed to 
dispense with fencing etc., in certain cases, but special 
reasons must be shewn for this:- 

(a) In populous areas. 

(b) In Sections contiguous to roads. 

(b) In approaches to level crossings, and 

(d) In the vicinity of stations. 

(61) All lands (other than roads) required for the 
construction of the lino must, be purchased by the 
concessiona iro unless tho authority granting the concession 
undertakes this liability itself. The concessionaire must 
bear the cost pf making good all damage done to land pr 
buildings during the progress of the work. 

Whilst the work of construction is proceeding he 
is invested with all the rights which existing law or 
regulations confer upon the administration in the matter qf 
public works, e.g. for the expropriation pf land, etc. 

In the Frontier zone and in Military areas the 
concessionaire must (Observe certain special formalities and 
conditions in the planning and execution of the works. 

In cases where the railway crosses land conceded 
for mining operations the Minister of Public Works 
determines what measures must be taken to prevent mutual 
interference as between the railway and the mining under-- 
taking, and he also decides what measures are necessary in 
cases where quarry land is tp he crossed or tunnelled under. 

(62) The work of construction is carried out under the 
control and supervision of the Prefect acting under the 
authority of the Minister of Public Works, and it is 
stipulated incidentally that the traffic on public roads 
must be interfered with as little as possible and that all 
danger points shall he suitably lighted and guarded at night. 

When the works have been completed the necessary 
permission to throw the line open for traffic is given by 
the Prefect c. . . 

(63) With regard to maintenance it is stipulated that 
the railway and its appurtenances must he kept in good 
condition, the cost of all repairs and renewals being _ borne 
by the concessionaire. Where he fails to keep the line in 
good condition ' the Prefect can have the necessary work 
carried out at the cost of the concessionaire. 
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(64) The dimensions of the roiling stock are 
determined with reference to those of the loading and 
structure gauges « The locomotives must consume their 

own smoke and otherv/is© satisfy the conditions laid down ; 
hy the administration with regard to locomotives 
generally® 

Passenger coaches must satisfy all the conditions 
applicable to railway passenger vehicles and definite 
provision is made in the Cah-ier with regard to seating 
accommodation, lighting, heating, etc* The number of 
classes for which passenger accommodation shall be provided 
is also stated® • 

The Prefect has a right to determine the number 
of brake wagons or coaches to be included in the trains, 
and the minimum number of trains to be run in each 
direction daily is laid down in the Cahier itself. The 
maximum speeds to. be observed . on different sections of the 
line, the time per journey to be occupied and also the time- 
tables are subject to the Prefect r s approval. It is laid 
down also that all engines and' coaches, wagons, etc., must 
be kept in good condition by the concessionaire . 

(6b) The Cahier defines the duration of the concession 
and provides that at the expiration thereof the Department 
shall enter into all the rights of the concessionaire and 
shall become entitled at once to all the receipts of the 
undertaking. The concessionaire is bound to surrender the 
line in good condition, together with all buildings, 
stations, workshops and the like. During the last five 
years of the period of the concession the Department may 
appropriate tho receipts and use them for the purpose of 
restoring the line -to good condition if the concessionaire 
has not fulfilled his obligations in this respect. 

(66) With regard to the rolling stock, workshop 
equipment, etc®, the Department reserves to itself the 
right to take these over either wholly or in part, the value 
thereof being paid to the concessionaire. The latter may 
require the Department to take over all fuel, stores, etc., 
at a valuation; and, conversely, the Department may require 
the concessionaire to transfer these in the same way, hut th 
Department is not obliged in any case -to take over any st^re 
in excess of the quantity which may be necessary for the " 
operation of the line for a period. of six months. . , 

(67) The State may purchase a railway of local interest 
after the expiration of fifteen years working, the price 

to be paid being based upon the amount of the n»t receipts 
during the previous seven years. In making the calculation 
the net receipts of the two least profitable years are 
deducted from the total and the average of the net receipts 
for the other five years of the period is ascertained. 

This amount is then payable to the concessionaire In the 
form of an annuity during the remaining years of the period 
of the concession, but in no case must this annual payment 
be less than the amount of the net receipts during the last 
of the seven years taken for the purpose of calculation- 
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(68) The State may also purchase a line before the 
expiration of 15 years of working, and in that case the 
purchase price is fixed by arbitration. 

(69) If the oper’a'tio-n of a local railway is sus- 
pended, either wholly or in part, by the concessionaire 
the Prefect is empowered to take the necessary steps 

to ensure the provision of a temporary service at the 
cost of the concessionaire, and if, within three months 
thereafter, the concessionaire cannot resume operation 
the Minister of Public Works may cancel his concession. 

(70) A schedule- of the- rates and fares chargeable -f 

by the concessionaire is embodied in the Cahier des 

Charges; and, excepting where the Prefect may rule 
otherwise, every passenger train must afford sufficient 
accommodation in each class for all passengers desiring 
to travel thorebyc The maximum weight of passenger 
luggage which may be carried free is specified, and it is 
also laid down that goods of any kind not specifically 
mentioned in the tariff may be provisionally ’’classed" by/ 
the concessionaire, subject to the subsequent approval of 
the administration. ~ . ..... 

( 71 ) Stipulations are also made to ensure promptitude 

in the despatch and delivery of goods and the avoidance of 
delay to passenger services. In this connection it is : " 
provided that Troops and Military or Naval material shall - ' 
have priority of treatment. „• ' r --\, 

( 72) Accommodation must be provided in every train for 
mails and postal staff and the postal administration has 
the right to fix a posting box to each train, and- 1© instal ' 
such "mail catching” apparatus as may be required. . 

Accommodation required for postal, work at stations. -.must 
also be provided. 

The Telegraph and Telephone apparatus required 
for signalling purposes must be provided by the concession- 
aire as directed by the Minister of Public Works, subject 
also to the approval of the Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs. The Government reserves to itself the. right 
to erect Telegraph and Telephone lines along the railway' 
and to deposit telegraph and telephone material on railway 
property so long as this does not interfere with the 
requirements of the undertaking itself. The concessionaire 
must provide, at tho request of the Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs any space required for the construction of i 

Telegraph and Telephone offices. 

(73) Broadly speaking the policy of the French 
Government with regard to local railways has been one of 
State aid, coupled with a reservation of appreciable powers 
qf control, whilst the more immediate control and, to a 
great extent, the ownership of . the: -lines is placed in the 
hands of the local authorities. The intervention of the 
State and Local Authorities in the construction and operation 
of Iqcal lines in France rests no doubt, as it does in 
Belgium, upon the theory that transport is a matter of 
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national concern and that the indirect advantages which 
accrue to industry and to the population as a whole are a 
sufficient warrant for the expenditure of public monies on 
the provision and working of local railways and tramways 
even in cases where ordinary considerations of profit and 
loss would rule such projects out of court. 

In his report of February 1895, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, E.M. Consul, Mr. vYarburton, . 
suggested that the rapid extension of the local railway 
and tramway system in France was mainly to be accounted 
for by the ease with which public money could be obtained 
in that country and to the political efforts of the various 
local Deputies and Senators to secure the grant of state 
subsidies for their own constituencies. He contended that 
this had lea to the execution of many projects of doubtful 
wisdom and that, in the majority of cases, there was no 
sort of proof that the "indirect” advantages obtained were 
sufficient to justify the construction of the lines. 

In his treatise entitled "Light Railways at Home 
and Abroad" Mr. W.H. Cole suggests that this expression of 
opinion should not be too hastily accepted and reminds his 
readers that Mr, War burton’s point of view was that of the 
average practical Englishman who was naturally disposed to 
regard with scepticism any undertaking which was not 
financially self supporting. It is significant, however, 
that M. Eanotaux himself at that time (1894) considered 
the question to be so controversial as to. preclude him from 
pronouncing any definite judgment on the subject; and, 
whilst M, Considers endeavoured to prove that the indirect ' 
gain accruing from the provision of light railways might be 
taken as the equivalent of 6 times the amount of the gross 
receipts, M. Colson doubted whether the operation of such’ 
lines had any appreciable effect, upon the’*’ national wealth. 



(74) The working of railways of local interest is, of 
course, marked' by its simplicity. For instance, at the 
date of the publication Of Mr. cole’s book (1899), women 
were frequently employed. The examination of stock on 
running trains was not enforced, ■ Block instruments and 
telegraphs were unnecessary; the lines, being single, 
might be worked by staff. , Turntables might be dispensed 
with. The length of trains was limited to 16 vehicles, 
but a buffer vehicle between the. 'engine arid the first 
passenger coach v/as nob required. If a train were fitted 
with continuous brakes no special brakesman on the last 
vehicle was required, or a fireman on the engine. The 
usual minimum service consisted of three trains ' daily in 
each direction, with a subsidy for extra trains. Stations 
and approaches had not to be lighted' till a few minutes, 
before the arrival of evening, trains. 

(75) The speed of the trains is naturally low, being 
usually under TL8 miles per hour. The issue of tickets is 
frequently entrusted to the 'train staff, as is also the 
work of switching at points. 
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(76) With regard to construction, the majority .of .the 
local lines hare adopted the 1 - metre gauge. The rails 
commonly weigh from 40 to 50 lbs. per yard and are fixed 
to sleepers laid on ballast of broken stone, gravel, etc. 

To a great extent the lines are laid along the' sides .of 
public roads, but for certain sections land must be ac- 
quired . Curves of small radius and steep gradients are 
allowed, tho maximum gradient usually allowed being about 
3 in 100. The provision of fencing, and of gates at 
crossings, is only resorted to in special circumstances. 

The average cost of construction of local lilies, according 
to figures available for the years 19C4, 1907 and 1911, 
was then between £4000 and £5000 per mile. A brief 
description of a few individual local lines is given below# 



(77) The Caen-Dives-Luc line was built and equipped 
by the Decauville Company under a concession granted in 
1890 . The gauge is 2 feet, the line is 24 miles long and 
the cost of construction worked out at about £2143 per 
mile. The track is laid mainly along the side of the 
public road, and where diversions from the road were 
necessary the land required' was obtained free of cost. ' 
The traffic is mainly "agricultural" - passengers, goods 
and farm produce - and the smallness of the gauge and the 
portability of the permanent way make temporary -extensions 
-to farms, etc., easy. The rails, weighing 30 lbs. per 
yard, are . fixed by rivets to sleepers weighing 24^' lbs. 
and the track is laid in sand ballast topped vith"*gravel 
and stones. 



The curves are shapp , the radius in one case- 
being only 65 feet and the gradients are as steep as 1 in 
33. All the passenger stock and most of the goods stock 
run on bogies. The brakes are automatic. Apart from 
special vehicles for live stock, two types of goods wagon 
are employed, one carrying 5 tons on two axles and a larger 
wagon weighing 3^ tons and carrying a 10-ton load. 



♦ * 



Y r 



There, were (in 1899) 15 stations ,’ some with sheds 
only and others with a small office provided, t wo running sheds 
and a repairing shop. 



(78) The Pithivier s )Toury line was ■ constructed by the 
Department concerned to encourage the cultivation of beet 
and the manufacture of sugar and the working was leased to 
the Decauville Company.- The line is 19 miles long, with 
7 intermediate stations and a few other stopping places at 
which . passengers may be picked up. The track is laid on 
one side of the, public road, from which it is not separated 
in any way. The. gradients are usually about 1 in 100. 

At ^each station is an open passenger shed , and. a parcel 
office containing a weighing-machine. : The tickets are 

issued by the conductors on -the trains.' 



t * 



The rails weigh about 19 lbs. per yard and are 
rlvetted to steel sleepers laid, oh 6' inches of ballast. 

In 1899 there were two goods engines weighing 9 tons empty 
and 12 tons full, and 2 passenger engines weighing 7.2 tons 
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empty and 8.5 tons full. Apart from a cattle trunk the 

in S tm ! ere £ f types (al £ - ton fora^elers^na ($ 

to” Z lV ? 6ns - ^ oost of the 

'ner mile £ f i ’ equipment) £1,551 

^ 6 ?+, x* important branches had been lild down bv 
cultivators and manufacturers. ° 7 

y.^Sl 9 } St earn Tramway {metre gauge ) 

S ‘ » , f 8 Hi^t«.T5rTruir»i n J,"t 8 ttT 

oid.e or the public road with a stone kerb between it and 
the portion need by road uehioles. The rails we i‘h 50 
Sokbtt?' 173 ' an i th0 Sleepers are laid on tallast 0 of 

ssjs. 8 S.“„iS? sr^* is 20 

points," sn^no^roteotiT^^tes^er^^rs a t %oad S crossings . 

i?°) 5:1:0 Bea Tme-^e mur line in Cote- d r Or is laid 

StwoL 0 ? on land acquired- at a Jest of 

between 1 and c francs per square metre, The gauge ie 

are 8 !??’ 2 ^ ils * which weigh about 48 lbs. per yard 

oJf 1 ;i £ 0n balla8t of broken stone 3 inches deep. ’ 

sharpest curves hare a radius of 45 metres in the villages 
and of 60 metres elsewhere. villages 

’ ' Th©- heaviest engines have a weight of ?7 tnro 
T^H ng 80. -tons at'. a speed of from 10 to 15 km. per hour. 

? ng < S are. also used. hauling a load of 50 ton^ 
^.ach train is made up.6f.an engine and 4 or 5 : vehicles 
Telephonic communication is provided between the stations. 

40 vnnmntrop fl “ metre gauge) line is-, 

and 1 7®? ,ra118 weigh 44 lbs. .per yard 

and are laid on oax sleepers.' For the first l4 ; miles 

between tba.norSal ^auge 

fion 0 ? 6 ? 98 *°**™*' ' -^ he sharpest curve has a radius 
of 100 metres, and the steepest gradient is 1 in 50. 

1<0 fencing exists, except where the landowners 
nvnS-Pf T 7 havo J> P^VldGd.:it. Notice boards are 
unusual! St S0I3G ° f t:h6 r P ad - cr °s sings, tut gates are 

« • 

+Wo The ?' r&i ? 8 are worked, on the staff system, and 

prowide? a?°th^te?lolf SSi “ e , 1 . 00PS -. - ' l8leph0naE «• 

axle of the engine is 6.8 tons. ' . . s 

.v'iffh -®>« Santerlier-liopthe. (Popbs) lino,- partioplars 
■?* fcaye- tooea supplied by It. Col. VnhnsoS, seizes 

an agricultural and forest area had", apart from passengers 

SS'ttalSr 00 ”^? 1 ' iltho Sape 

and in Sip 5j! line is constructed on the l~metra gauge 
o th ! 1 J n ?J h ± n °P erat i®n wh-s 30 kilometres, 
kS pJr^fur P trains , including stops, is 15 
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r ,, In 1912 the average number of trains daily was 
d, the annual train movement being as follows 








O 

• 

o 

S25 


Fo .of Train 


Passenger and "Express" Goods 

(Mixed) Trains 


Trains 


Kms . run . 

* 


2176 






oD , jyo 


Freight only, including 






Ballast Trains 


29 


616 




■f ... - 

Total number of trains 


£205 


65,714. 


Engine kilometres run ... 


,6.6 ,030 





fhe n ■umber of passengers carried', during the 
year was 80,265. (.in two classes') -and 17,720 tons of 

be in| h 367 e 742! : ^ ^ ’ the " number of tonsil one tree run 

„ , . Five locomotives were in-use, having- minim-urn 

nd maximum weights of 18 and 24 tons respectively and the 
rolling Suock comprised 8 passenger cars -(each seating 

32 0 5 34 S ers0ns) - 32 fr8i S M cars - weighing 3:9 tons and 
capable of carrying a load of 10 tons, and "2 other vehicles 

, , + ? 7 e toba1 ' number o,f persons employed including -; 

administrative staff was only 57, or .-1.9" per kilometre. d 

,7i w re e ard .to the financial results obtained':' ' 
from the working of lines of local interest (including 
tramways), the following particulars may '.be of interest. 

-i - * n 1894 the construction capital on account of 
local had reached £13 ,250 ,0.00 ,' the gross receipts 

were ^720,000, and the net revenue only £120,000 . Tram- 
ways, or light railways on public roads, added £2 750 000 
capital, £200,000 gross receipts, and only £40 000 

not revenue ^ The State had to pay £.132,000 and .the 

loca^Rfl?! 8 s:224,30 ?» in the shape of guarantees on -these 
local Railways and tramways, and it was, considered bv 
railways experts at that time, that, in view of the 
considerable additions which would bd entailed to 
liabilities already serious, extensions should not be ‘ 
actively encouraged. In the "Reports from H.M. 
Representatives Abroad on Light Railways" (Commercial 
^o.9, 189±) while the light lines of only one French 
Department (Charente Inferieurs) are examined in detail 

“ ™^Towable view is taken of the financial position ’of 
all French light Railways. 
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(84) A group of five local lines, in the Landes 
District, aggregating 100, -miles in -length, cost £3,200 
per mile, and the interest." and sinking fund -on a 
capital of £ 3-2 0,©00;d:era-and'eli'' an •annual ' charge of £18,000, 
of which the Goutherh^Daii^y', which' ..had .given-. a guarantee 
of 5 per nent of ,.tKe n/apa'tal } .-had..;to‘‘ make 1 ' up £11,000. 

The lines were opened 'ip, vl'S^l. . ■ '" in 1893 the gross receipts 
were £18 , 000 1( about, £3 : ', 1^ , 0 ; per mile pe r, week ), the working 
expenses £11 , 000 f£2.0'.6- per mile pe r week ) , and •..‘•the net 
earnings £7 , OOO ,f£l'. 7,i'.0* per mile per week),. . 

(85) The most recent statistics' ohtaihahle' relate to 
the operations - of the Societe,.VG-eiieTa.le’ 'des Ghemins de fer 
Economique, a company ghi'ch- -works' over ‘ 2.., .200 kilometres of 
ligh c lines in Prance 1 •(■or , Inclusive of' concessions 
authorised, 2, 667 kilometre S')',\ , -In’ the Deport for 1916, 

it is shown* that' the 1 average, -receipts totalled 6,554 .francs 
per kilometre, an increase' of 2,125 francs compared with 
1915 and'-2,286 francs more than 1913. Jt is' explained , 
however, that the growth was mainly . due-' 1 top increased."' " 
military traffic. '..-The total gross' 'receipts wene 13y373 } '528 
francs, an increase .of 3, 994-, 840’ francs . < „ The .expenditure 
had also increased, partly owing to special provision for 
staffs. " By the working of these .lines.,' ‘the- National ’ ’ 
Treasury benefited "by over 2.. mill'idn francs, partly in A 
direct taxation, partly . in services- rendered*' 

(86) ' The following particulars of traffic., receipts’, ; 

etc, have been taken from Mr, Colson's book and .relate to . 
the years 1901 and 1902, . They relate to the whole system.- 
of local lines, and in extracting- the figures all amounts, > 
stated in francs have been converted to pounds sterling at... 
the rate of 25 frdnes to.the £. ■ The figures for 1901 

are as follows:- * 

Ho . of Units 

carried (in Gross Receipts, 
millions ) , £ . - 

36 760,000 

7 520,000 

160,000 



Lines having a "petite 
Vitesse'” service;- . 

Passengers ........ 

Goods ............ 

Other Receipts ... 

Lines without a "petite 
vite s se " service ; : • 



passengers 754 3,840,000 

Total. £5,280,000 

In respect of the year 1902 the following figures 
were given; - 



Ho. of kilometres in operation £10,700' 

Cost of Construction £50,640.000- 

Gross Receipts £5, 760, OOP ■ 

Torking Expenses £4,480,000 

Ret Receipts £1,280,000 



Advances claimed in respect 
of Guarantees of Interest £ 320,000 



The last item refers only to lines having a petite 
vitesse service and represents the amount of the charge" 
falling upon the 3tate, i.e. the amount (at least equivalent) 
of the subventions borne by the localities is excluded. 
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(07) Freni another statement reproduced in MoColson I s 
hook it appears that, during the period^ 1876 to 1902, 
the ocst of the construction of local lines had risen 
st^ea&ily. whilst the proportion "between the Het Receipts 
and the* Capital Oost' had gradually decreased. 

With regard to the Pontarlier - Mouthe_ line , 
described by It. Col. Johnson, the financial position may 
bo gathered from the following figures quoted for the 
year 1912:- 

Ko. of Kilometres in operation 30^ 

Oapital Expenditure per Kilometre ... about £2372 

Receipts n £5727 

Expenses ” £5163 

Gross Profit " £ 5o0 ’ 

or about £18: 

13 /- per kilo- 
mo b r e • 

ffhe receipts were derived from passengers, „ot-o., 
in the following proportions:- - 

Passengers ' 51.5 per cent. 

Goods 47.1- ” ” 

Miscellaneous 1*3 n . ' 

The Expenses worked out at about 90’f> tff the Gross 
Receipts, the reoeipts and expenses pox train kilometre 
being 2.18 francs and 1.97 francs respectively. 

(38) As an indication of the extent to which the 
financial position of different local railways may vary, 
the following figures may perhaps be added. They refer to 
3 lines of 2-foot gauge in Korth Western Prance having a 
considerable traffic both in goods and passengers. They 
relate to the year 1913:- 



No. of Engine 
K mi ome tres run. 



Recei pts . 
Pr . 



Expenses of Operation. 
Pr . 



(a) 


151683 


344572o31 


(b) 


172235 


290053 


( o) 


333028 


341452 




It 


will be observed 


receipts over expenses in the 



218504.88 
2P.9 626.14 
376210.84 



inarmed ana in one eecuxia 

balance in the third instance is actually on the wrong 
side. The reason for this disparity is not quite clear, 
hut an examination .of the relative returns indicates uhat 
in the third -case the receipts from passenger and goods 
traffic (per engine kilometre run) were disproportionately 
low whilst the charges for maintenance of track and of 
buildings etc., were abnormally high. In the absence, 
however, of fuller information as to the particular _ 
circumstances and conditions affecting the construction 
and operation of each of the ^ three lines it is difficult 
to draw any definite conclusions in the matter. 
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Mote:- Tlie statement which follows has been compiled mainly 
from hooka and documents dated 1894-1899. Information of recent 
dctte is lacking, and it seems probable that the activity displayed 
by the Imperial Government during the 15 years preceding the 
war in matters affecting industry, commerce and* mil it ary 
development has led to many changes. It is possible, on 
tne other hand, that in the domain of railway construction, 
operation and control, the ordinary considerations of finance 
and of .social and economic advantage were more than ever 
subordinated to military conceptions during this latter period 
and in thae case, the lessons (if any} to be learnt from recent 
practice in Germany may have to be accepted at something less than 
their face value. 



( Q9 ) t In the early days of railway development, Germany 
consisted of numerous and practically independent States. As 
a consecfuence no common policy was followed and each State 
sought to meet its individual requirements without reference 
to neighbouring areas. 

^ The small States adopted the principle of State ownership 
and railways were constructed to serve "local" interests even 
in cases where this could not have been justified on ordinary 
business grotmds. 

In Prussia, where the "national” idea found a wider 
scope, the State intervened at the very outset. In 1842' 

W State aid was granted in the form of guaranteed interest, with 
a right reserved to take over the lines after the lapse of a 
certain period. Prom 1848 onward the construction of lines 
and the buying up of rolling stock by the State proceeded steadily; 
and, although after 1870 the smaller States of the new Empire 
resisted Bismarck 1 s attempt to establish an Imperial State system, 
Prussia itself (including Alsace-Lorraine) became a complete example 
of state railway ownership. The majority of Prussian railwayman 
were Civil Servants and the system was organised for political 
and military, no less than for business, purposes. 

(90). With regard to the smaller States, the Imperial Government 
confined itself to matters of general regulation and supervision, 

An edict of 1878 , ' dealing with local railways, recognised 
three standard gauges (l 0 435, 1 and .75 metres respectively), 
limited the speed of trains, laid down less severe restrictions as 
4 to operation and gave local authorities power to relax these 
restrictions still further with the approval of the Imperial 
Government. In some cases ordinary railways were actually 
"disclassed" for the express purpose of taking advantage of the 
simplification and economy cf working thus rendered possible. 

By the law of 1875 these local lines were either 
remunerated for the carriage of Imperial mails or were altogether 
relieved of this duty, which the great lines had to discharge 
gratis. 
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Prussian, as cli 3 ti.net from Imperial, legislation 
respoooing secondary railways is not eworthy. In 1879 the 
Irassiaii Government acknowledged generally that such lines 
retired financial aid and less stringent rules of working 
num the government did not define these rules in any precise 
enaction G o luring the next few years several secondary lines 
were ^constructed, some under concessions hut the majority bv 
the fcoate, and similar action taken in other German States. 
JLL9S9 .secondly lines iBs.bentai.nTnJ were of the same gauge and 
ya permanent way was of the same description as that of 
the- main lines, but a lighter rail wan used and the 
regulations &s ™ working were less ■ stringent „ In train 
rnnnrng easy were limited to a maximum sneed of 25 mil as 
per hour, . ,. r ' L 

1 ; .... 

, Pigulg Railways ( Ele inhahnsh ) In Prussia were more 

?SQo 1CU if r f" r deflrked &nd ..regulated by the law of lot October 
lo 9 ** r . At that data there were in Prussia 8.3 light railways 
incruanig 37 of standard and 35 of metre gauge* Pour years’ 
tqoo 1 ' 5 w® v/ 1 f n , es had been sanctioned under the'- law of 
18w2-^d of these 76 were in operation and the remainder under 
construction* , ~ 

i ; . 

' • i r. 

Elie law ill quest j on placed the light railways 
under the control of the department . 0 imposts and" Pei egraphs 
ana uhe financial aid afforded by the State, the Provinces ’ 
andothe Communes in the interests of agriculture and forestry 
- »ved u.o a rapid fi.ev el oprientj Iho State was empowered to 
£ooO,OjG^ for xhu purpose, and by January 1397, oyer 
mooGj-oJG of. this sun had been advanced or earmarked, for 
advances 

(Os) t f he autsio Titles 121 the Provinces also rendered' 
support^, in various • ways and under various, conditions, to 
.... Y 1 ?' 0 ?! 0 ' j0 5 lies or private persons desirous of promoting 
. IxgU'j railway undertakings » The conditions' Imposed and 
uj.,.e o-igroe of ■ control to ba exercised in respect of construct ior 
cud operation were left tc.be determined by the Provincial 
Governments^?. These also, determined , yubject 1 to 'confirmation 
g. by "ohe Imperial Government, the condition?* . under, which ^public 
-j. roads might be used and hlsb the safety .‘precautions-' to be taken. 

ane form and extent of 'the assistance rendered by 
: ;? tne different Provincial and Communal authorities in the 
construction of light railways varied considerably; but 
on one point they appear to have followed a common principle* 
they did not themselves undertake the construct ion of the 
lines but confined themselves to supporting such undertakings 
on the part of other public bodies or private persons* 

(9o) There were three principal methods by which such support 

ffini 



was given! 

By (l) Prelim inary W orks; . .. 

the Shine Pro vines and the Department of 



In East Prussia, Hanover, 



V/xesbaden the preliminary works (earthworks, etc,) 
were carried cut by the Provincial authorities on 
condition that the projectors bound themselves, 
inoer alia, to repay half of the expenditure 
incurred* 
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By (2) Dir ec t fina ncial assi stance , given in four different 
'ways :- 

(a) Hanover, Saxony, Rhine Province and 
Schleswig Holstein granted loans. 

' - ft H ano ver two-thirds of the total capital was 
lenx at interest on condition that not less 
than -g L /o was set aside annually by way of sinking 
fund. If the undertaking concerned yielded a 
■ ne t profit, this was appropriated by the Province 

x to raise the rate of interest or increase the 

sinking fund allowance. 

In Saxony capital was lent to districts or to 
companies’ in accordance with the advice of the 
Provincial Committee. 

r Jh e R hino Province lent the -whole capital at 3 $ 
interest plus a further ^ per cent, for sinking 
fund, any.net profit being utilised to raise the 
rate of interest to 3y per cent and - if a surplus 
' : strl-1 ; remained - to increase the allowance for 

sinking .find also. 

S chles wi g-Holste in lent oner fourth of the original 
capital sum required, exclusive of the cost of land. 
In -this.' instance- the .loan was frge.-of interest 
; -but -was. conditional '-upon the establishment of a- 
^ sinking fund, » 

She Province of Westpha lia empowered itp: Committee 
* •’ •' ' to 'lend capital w it hout~lL aying. down any -special 

conditions. 

" fU' E ast; Prus sia .paid. a. proportion, not' exceeding 
1 tftt o f the infer e’ st payable by the contractors on 
the capital actually employed, such contribution 
not to continue ■ for, mo re. than 4 3. years. There was 
the further proviso that the annual expenditure of 
the Province- under this, head should not exoeed £750. 
Saxony undertook to contribute up to 4 per cent., 
f o r~ Tnt erest - .and sinking fund, ■■ on condition that 
ike Province should rank before all other share- 
■■ - holders. 

■(c) Sil esia contributed a free grant, with the 
•4 -• pole ^ condition that this should be repaid if the 

profits of the line, concerned, should prove 
sufficient for the purpose. 

■ - 3 G-k.l e s vr lg-Ho 1 st e in ' - besides the- loan 
. referred to above - granted a' free . 

.-.•contribution up to one-eighth of the 
original cost, on condition that if the 
unde rt along were sold the Province 
.should receive a proportionate part of 
the sale price. 
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(d) Pom erania,, Bran denb urg , P osen, 

WesFpEnlia' and "Fin'Rap arimenT of Wies baden 
Fook 'shares in llghF" railway undertakings . 

(94) Mo st of the Provinces laid it down as a condition of theft 1 
assistance that the district authorities should assume some 
sort of responsibility in respect of the undertakings in 



facili t ies for use of Roads, - free use of 
the publio roads was" granFed by Brandenburg 
to light railways of a "generally useful" ^ 

character and by Saxony to all such 
railways. 

Th e Rhine Pr ovinc e demanded no payment for 
Fie use ofFfhe roads unless the railway 
concerned earned a net profit exceeding 
6 per oent. Where the net profit exoeeded 
this figure the Province claimed 
20 per cent, of the excess. 

In East Prussia and Po s en no payment was 
required for "Fie use ol: roads already . . 
existing, and even in other cases payment 
could frequently be avoided. 

(95) In a communication made by the Imperial Government t° the 

British Embassy at Berlin in 1894, it was stated that, the light 

railways of Germany appeared in general to be well adapted _ , 

to the development end improvement of agriculture, forestry : 

and the like, and particularly to the opening up of 

new markets and the carriage of manures and raw produce over 

a wide area. •• ; - 

(95) In the official Report on German Railways submitted by 
Messrs. Pearson and Reyntiens in 1908 referenoe was made to 
an "Order" issued in August 1898 by which the "Kleinbehnen" in 
Prussia were divided into two classes 

" St ras s enbahnen " (street railways) including all 
municipal tramways and similar undertakings, and 
"llebenbahnabnliche Kleinbshnen" comprising lines 
which, in size and manner of construction, etc., 
approached more closely to the importance... of 
"Heb enbahnen" • , - 

The mileage of these lines in 1907 was said to be (a) 2526 kilo*- ^ 

metres and (b) 7905 kilometres. 

It was also stated that many of the "Zleinbohnen" . 
were the property of towns and municipalities'. State 1 ownership 
of such lines being limited as a’ rule to those oases in which 
they were appurtenances of State-owned "Uebenbahnen". 

It was further stated that concessions for 
"Re b enbahnen" were granted by the Minister of Public Works; 
whilst those for "FLeinbahnen" were granted by the Dlstriot 



(a) 

(b) 



their areas. 
By (3) 
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Governor after consultation with railway administration, this 
course being necessary as it was for the Minister to decide in 
each case whether the railway should be classified as a "Klein" - 
or as a "Mebenbahn” • 



(97) With regard to financial assistance by the State 
Messrs, Pearson and Keyntiens stated that at the date of their 
heport this was not of wide application and, in Prussia, was 
practically confined to "Kleinbahnen". By the law of 8th April 
189o a special fund was constituted for this purpose. 



The following extract from their Report indicates the 
conditions upon which State aid might then be granted:- 

’i The following general conditions are laid down as to 
cases in which the state may grant financial assistance, 
viz;- 1 

1, That the railway must serve general public 

interests, that is to say, not merely 
serve the passenger traffic between large 
towns and their suburbs, nor the interests 
of a few specific trades, 

2, That the . cost of the railway must be in proper 

proportion to the economic advantages to be 
derived, 

3, That without financial assistance from the State 

the construction of such railway w'ould not be 
possible, 

4, That interested parties gratuitously give the 

necessary land for the construction of the line, 
or hand over the requisite means for its 
'acquisition,, and further that the local 
authorities also come forward with assistance. 

The assistance of the State as a rule must be confined to 
the. taking up of ordinary shares, and also of preference shares 
if issued simultaneously. The granting of loans must only 
take place when special considerations render this form of 
assistance desirable s and contributions "a fonds perdu" 
only in very exceptional circumstances 3 and then only to a 
moderate amount. The guaranteeing of interest is entirely 
debarred,," 



As regards the fulfilment of the stipulations mentioned 
above, so far as the second one is concerned, the conditions 
will. only be complied with,, if* after the first 
difficulties of working have been overcome, the receipts 
are sufficient to cover the expenditure and to show a"" 
prospect of paying at least moderate interest on the 
capital • If the latter is not the case, then each 
application must be considered on its merits. 

applications for assistance must be approved 
by the Ober-Pr.abident (Governor of the Province ) who must 
supply to the deciding authorities all necessary information 
especially as regards the character and importance of the 
undertaking, the capital and the manner in which it has been 
subscribed, the traffic and revenue to b«* expected, and the 
financial standing of the promoters. 
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, su PPont of their application for assistance the 
promoters mas u submit full plans and details of the * 
preliminary works, together with the cost of the same Tn 
order that an opinion may he formed as to the revonue- 
x 0 Ucln 8' capacity of the line, estimates of traffic both 
passenger and goods, with me data on which they ha ^ be*n 
compiled, must also be submitted, 

, Information must be given as to what traffic mav 

confidently expected in the first few rears after the 

° Pe ? f ° r V7Crkin S. and in addition" a list of the 

prvpo&ed rates and feres for passenger end goods traffic 
must be supplied,, 6 J trai_.ic 



, financial assistance bj T the State is usually 

dependent on the stipulation that in the capital on^whieh 
n not annual profit is apportioned, the cost of the 

by Ci tha 1 ^Fp^-° f l£a V S ° nly included in- co far as approved 

by the "negierungs-President" ,who must , howe 

obtain the consent of the Minister of public 



however, first 
orks n . 



• ‘'°1 ®-°i 08 > however, of the ran id growth of population 

in Gernany the 4eTolop.ne.nt of local rail etc °ar?Tlnh nooL 

tohlfehh 00 - n +; y f? eU sl07;er than In France. In 1S10 the 
o bsl length or the lines in operation was 5 900 miles ’with 

a capital outlay of £24,800,000, of ni ich the state'e had 
contributed £8,000,000*. bba “ es ^ d 

in^Berli n* f* T cr d December 1694 H.U. hepre sentative 

^ d ^r anvi 1.1 e ) furnished s list of the 37 lines 
M?, P ^f T Sla .f- lcn appeared to fai; 3 within the category of 

K nef!?l-ne^ S3 ? hEld . E t0t:1 lca ® ih of °“ly 7 480 nilee, 



iirly bo 



regarded, as "light " lines were 



included f i r-, 01 ^ ‘■• rUa |*' ? ruij.wa3.-S0 rnese were apparently 
memorandum. S “ lt>e greedy auoted In pars 91 of thie 



In lord Granville's lie 



t are found gauges of 4 7 8ir 7, 
2 4ir" end l 7 li-i-'‘ 0 Eighteen of 



(1 metre, 2 T Ilf 77 , 2 ! . 7 , 

n - 3 ® f idesi S^se, but those ""ha v i ng ' the 
% ~ ^ age ii'i, t possessed the greatest mileage* 

tit S f h e gl tr0 >-®e 0. ?5 .metre (2ft. 5 i in.) end 

saordd’ for fill tefcy gau E e being largely 

U00 ). The list furnishes some interesting flc-ures of »„,♦ 
The^actp 1 cost of the Stolp^athsaemnits line! irmilea loE 
f V ln ' esage, opened in 1894, is not r-rW- . v" 18 !. 1 :”?' 
ohe data go it appears to be £2,582 per mile 
Bromoer g Soaoion to /the cattle market 
gauge, opened ip. 189.3. cost £' , „ 
line, 41 miles long, metre gauge, opened 



not given; but, so far as 
Ihe 'line from 



per mil 



2 miles long, 4 ft. 8 -} iU , 
?. he S t rale and - Barth 
in 1894, cost £2,393 per 
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mile. The Bromberg lirht railways, 56 miles long, 1 ft. Ilf in. 
gauge , were estimated to cost £1,626 per mile. The estimated cost 
of the ...llkovo light railways, 34=^- miles long, 1 ft. Ilf in. gauge, 
was only £848 per mile, 

(101) The capital .fox; the lines given in lord Granville 1 s 
list was provided by/the contractor, the 'province , the ' g / 
district-, and the parties concerned, either separately .by. 
one, fir jointly by two, three, or all four. In most ' 
instances the contractor supplied the money. Referring’. -to 
the lines already mentioned, it may he noted that tip . " 

capital for the line from" Stnlp to Rathsdemoitz was provided, 
in practically equal amounts, by the province, .the district, 
and par tiers concerned; that for the line from Bromherg to the 
.'battle market, the Bromherg light railways, end the '.ilko'vp- 
light railways, by the contractor f*. • 

( 102) v/ith regard to the results of the working -off -light ' 
railways In'. Germany Mr, Cole emphasised the difficulty of 
obtaining -useful information-, but, quoting from the jburnal 

• "Engineering" , bo. stated- that in 1894 certain light lines 
having a total length of -about 500 miles mainly narrow 

■ gauge - earned gross receipts of £400 per mile, and £&id from 
2 0 2 to 2 0 5' per cent,- on capital outla'y. On the Bavarian' light 
railways in’ 1893 the gross .. receipts were' £106,601, and the 
expenses £' 55,588, or 50 e 26pe,r cent, on gross receipts' of only 
about . £’5 -per mile per week. These. Government light railways 
were all'-of -standard gauge., 4* to take main-line goods 

wagons, hut ( were under separate management; about two-thirds 
of the traffic were goods;, and 'the. method v of working- was 
extremely -'e-bonomi cal’, '. As a particular' instance the "caSo 
of the Rafh-G'f-o'ddn-g ;r ail way may. he cited. This (standard 
gauge) line was opened in 1888, cost 858 .per mile for.. 
co.nstructi.on and £269 per mile for rolling ’stock. Thirty-’ 
me,n .(..1 i^;;pef mili?) were employed, the to,tal,. receipt g were 
£3,842'..- or only -about £3 per mile pea; week r - and the line 
was worked .at a cost of £2,636 , or -60. 6 ‘.per- cent of. the ’gross 
eaynihgs. ' - . . ; 

(103) According to figures of a later- date .(1904 ) the/' 
average cost of light lines' in Prussia was £4160 per mile and 
the average earnings £310 per mile. , . . . i\ 



(104) As already stated with regard to the working" of 
e Gorman light linos generally, the States could - with the 
.approval of the Imperial Government - relax the regulations 
considerably, ' . v 



■' f. - ,tj '.Accordingly, at speeds of less than twenty-seven miles 
a'n hour;, a buffer compartment (instead of a buffer vehicle) 
migh.t. ,bc., -sufficient between passengers -and engins; even for 
omnibus --trains on main lines the conductor might have sole 
charge. of the train, sell tickets at stopping places whore no 
staff - was kept, end look after luggage; the driver and stoker, 
who worked the engine, might also grease the carriages; women 
might he employed as gate-keepers'; temporary men might he taken 
on without ■ thOj.rUsual qualifications; fencing noad not be,.' con- 
tinuous; gatos.’ at level crossings might not he required-; trains 
might halt between stations; the telegraph and road-hell signals 
might ho dispensed with; fixed (not onl;/ distant, but even main) 
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signals might not be considered necessary; facing points 
might not even have point-indicators ; the stoker might be 
dilpensed with on the engine ; mixed trains would, _ of course., 
permissible t trains, being ordinarily limited to 120 axles, 
might be pushed if they did not exceed 50 axles, with a man in 
the leading wagon, and at a speed not exceeding nine miles an 
hour*' authorised station-masters might not be required at 
SpiS p!K“; and the braked on vehicle B (excluding ttode on 

the engine and tender) might be one axle in every 1^, 10 , 8, 
th^engine of ^ in 500, 300, 200, 100, 60 and 40 

respectively, , r , ( . 

The following brief descriptions of two light railways 
visited bv representatives of the Great North of Scotland Railway 
In 1896 may be ol interest, although it is mot certain how far the 
information then obtained still holds good-. 

fa) The light" railway, from Mugo In to Geising-Altenburg 
in Saxony 23 miles long! is of ,75 metre (2 ft.-f* in.) gauge. 

The rails* are flat-bottomed and weigh about 51 lbs, per yard. 

The line is laid on land acquired for the purpose this land 
being in some sections adjacent to the public roads. Ren -ng 
is not provided and many of the road crossings are ^uite 
unprotected.- Sidings tofactories and mines are numerous. 

The points at the sidings are opened and locked by a key which 

.is carried by the train guard. He also g? a t?ons 

collects' the faros, and weights parcels and goods at .the stati°ns. 

A" certain number of mixed trains are run, but as a rule 
the passenger and goods trains are kept distinot. .The longes 
traifr’has 25 vehicles. The weight of the engines, including 
coal/ is 25 tons, and the speed - limit for passenger trains is 

25 . km. per hour. , 

At Mugeln transhipment takes place to normal gauge wagons. 
Both the no rmaV and tie narrow gauge rails run into r ^ s ^e°^ 
and have a platform between them, the narrow *auge rails 
raised so that the wagon floors reach the same level. heavv 

used for the transhipment of general merchandise. C °®"^? d 
goods are transferred in a yard where the narrow ^ d nd^TTdo n-^bv 
lines run parallel, 5 ft. apart. The transfer of g , 

contract. In 1896, 180 tons were transferred daily f fo?"geAeIal 
cost of transhipment working out at about 2gd. per ton for ge er i 
goods and 2d, per ton for coal, etc. 

At the date mentioned the line was not paying more than 
1$ as against an average return of 4| $ for all the railway 
(standard and narrow gauge) in Baxony. 

(b) The Landsberg to Sohongan light railway in Bavaria 
"has a length of 28.7 km. and is of normal gauge. The rails 
weigh about 48 lbs. per yard. They ore f: lat-bot tomed, and 
nre laid on longitudinal sleepers of the same length; they 
are kept to gauge by *" iron lie 'rods, 3 to each 9 metre length 
of rail. The maximum axle weight allowed is 10 tons. 

No fencing is provided and there are no gates at level 
level crossings. The points at stations and sidings are provided 
with Also signals worked in conjunction with the points. 
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The staff Includes one drive r and four 



am cl 



two of the latter relieve the driver as circumstances may require, 
live traffic men are employed, one to assist in the loading of 
goods and the preparation of invoices, etc. s one on the train to 
issue tickets and collect the fares, one as a pointsman, one in the 
of flea at Schongan and on© as a "relief" man* The working hours 
in 1896 were 12 daily, including 2 hours off for meals. 

At the stations hull dings are provided, hut no regular 
station agent is employed; the duty of receiving and dealing 
with goods being discharged h y a man who attends for half an 
hour before and after the arrival and departure of each train; 
the number of trains is sin dally. The loading and unloading 
of goods is either paid for by the traders concerned or is 
carried out by their own employees. 

(106) It should perhaps be added with regard, to private 
railways in Germany - and the bulk of the "Heinbahuen” fall in 
this category - that the policy of the 'State has been to prevent 
competition between them and the State-owned lines g and the 
purchase of lines for absorption into the State system has always 
been conducted with the object either of removing existing 
competition or of preventing possible future competition. 

In purchasing- railways the State has also been 
guided by a desire to secure promising investments, with 
the result that the lines which still remain in private 
hands possess neither the one nor the other qualification 
for State absorption. It cannot be said, however, that of 
late years the purchase of private railways has caused any 
elimination of competition, as owing to the State Control, 
the tariff system on the private lines has been practically 
identical with that on the State railways. The passenger 
tariffs on the private railways differ to a slight extent, 
which varies according to the financial state of the Company. 

Some latitude in this matter is allowed in those cases where 
the lines serve purely local- interests. 

(107) kith regard' to the wages paid on private lines 
has been some diffidence on the part of existing Companies 
in divulging information as to their rates cf pay,, It is 
gathered, however, that the difference between the rates on 
the private lines and those on the State railways is slight, 
at any rate in the lower grades. 

Uniform Is not supplied free to the staff of the 
German State Railways, but on "the private linos the cost of 
uniform is borne by the Companies. 
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Although a general railway 
as 1838 end although, during the 



(108) 

earl^ - _ 

State not only constructed railways but 



law existed in Austria as 
decide which followed, the 
sister others to do so 

by guarantees of interest, the attitude of tho Austrian Government 
to railway development generally was not at first sympathetic. 

In the period following 1848 - when the State purchase of existing 
lines was actively proceeding in Prussia - the Austrian. Government 
wore selling their linos, and selling them "badly, to private 
Companies . " The failure of Austria in her wars with Franco and 



Prussia (1859 and 1866) - which was seen 



to he partly due to the 



backward condition of her railway system - was followed by a 
period of reckless speculation and led the Government in 1873, to 
decide upon a policy of 
the Rational Exchequer would allow, 



,to ownership and management so far as 



prom time to time railways of a lighter description than the 
or dinar v main lines were constructed, under particular laws , at 
the cost nartly of the State and partly of private promoters: 
and to lines of this kind the . term "Localbahnen" was first applied 
officially in 1875 „ 

hitherto the secondary lines connecting districts with the 
main line had been styled "Rebenbahnon” ; and the new title of 
’’Localbahnen" was designed to embrace these branch lines and 
also all other lines of a secondary character as well. as lines in 
a third (tertiary) rank which were designed to serve interests ox 
a more narrowly local character „ 

(109) By the law of May, 1880, enacted in response to popular 
demand, further prevision was made for the construction or local 
lines, even without direct assistance from the State*. .By this 
law the Government were authorised to afford all possible 
faculties with regard to concessions for and the construction 
and working of local linos and also to relax certain regulations 
in respect of ratos, time-tables, speed and other such matters a 
Tho law also exempted local lines from certain regulations 
respecting postal" services and from Government inspection of 
working; it allowed the State roads to he used without payment 
on condition that the portions of roadway occupied by the lines 
were kept in repair; it exempted the Companies from liability 
for ground taxes for a period” of 30 years, from all duties 
usually assessable in connection with the formation of Companies 
and the issue of shares and also from any now tax which the State 
might levy during the ensuing 30 years. 

Under the stimulus of this law local railways were at 
first freely constructed; but, as the financial results obtained 
from the working of some of the new lines was unsatisfactory, private 
capitalists became disinclined to adventure the necessary funds, 
and the promotion of new lines had to he stimulated afresh by the 
law of 1887. By this enactment free junction facilities were 
afforded to local lines connecting with main lines worked and 
guaranteed by the State, and a joint usor of main line stations 
was granted free of charge. If the promoters of a, new local 
railway were unable to raise the necessary capital, the State 
was authorised either (a) to grant a fixed subsidy, or (b) 
to find a proportion of the capital required, or (c) to undertake 
the working of the line subject to the proviso that the local 
authorities bore an equal share in the undertaking. Further, 
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the laying of local railways on Stats or other public roads 
was made sub;) eot to legs severe restrictions 0 On the other 
hand, it was provided that the State lines should have the 
right of using a normal gauge local line without prejudicing 
thereby the right of the Government to purchase the latter 
under the provisions in the Act of Concession. 

(110) Existing railways, willing to adopt the inferior 
classification and to work at lower speeds, could also be 
admitted to the privileges conferred by the new law; and 
where the speed on the local line did not emceed 28 Kilometres 
(1 7-g- miles per hour) large economies in staff, equipment etc a, 
could be effected* 

Stats aid might take the fora cf subsidies In cases 
where the Provinces., Communes and private persons contributed 
a reasonable share of the cost of new local lines; or it might 
re rendered by a grant of land or by materials for construction, 
or of guarantees of gross or net revenue; and a State main 
line might work a branch for less than the actual cost involved 
In such working, the State reserving the right - on payment 
of toll - of running State trains over the branch line • 

(111) Between I860 and the date of the new law upwards 
of 87 local lines were constructed with a length of 2,399 
Kilometres (1491 miles) and between 1888 and 1893, under 

the law of 1887, 45 local lines with a length of 1195. 6 
Kilometres (743 miles) were added to the system. Many of the 
local lines in Austria are of standard gauge, but a considerable 
proportion of the total mileage Is 2 1 6 ,,! gauge (Oo76 metre or 
29 u 92 inches), and instances of the metre gauge also exist* . 

3h 1890 the Diet of Styria took the lead by raising 
a loan of £832,333 for the construction of loaal lines in 
cases where such a line was acknowledged to be a public 
interest * and the promoters were unable to provide the necessary 
capital. If the fund were to be drawn upon, either the Stats 
or the interested parties, or both together, eupplie-d one- 
third of trhs necessary construction capital either as a lump 
sum or as share capital and guaranteed interest at 4 per^ cent 
together with three-eights of the amount set aside for the 
rS'-payment of capital* The working of these provincial lines 
wbs to be undertaken, if. possible, by the administrations of 
the main lines with which they were connected in return for 
g, payment equivalent to the actual working cost; otherwise 
the working would be undertaken by the provincial Administration 
owning the line • 

The app.lice.tion of the law was entrusted to a mixed 

Commission, representative, of official and commercial interests. 
* * j 

In 1892 a the Diet of Bohemia passed a similar law, 
which provided for the contribution of subsidies by means of a 
guarantee of interest and. sinking fund. 

The Galician Die t followed, in 1893, with a law 
based upon the idea that the construction of light railways 
should be left to private enterprise and that assistance 
should only be given after a minute examination of the schemt, 
concerned. With this object a Bjovlncial Railway Office and 
Railway Council were established 1 to examine the scheme put- 
forward, to supervise the execution 'of the works and. 
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generally, to trnder -bake the oversight of all light railway. 
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pro loots « The Diet decided to provide in each annual ^ 
for a period of 50 years commencing with 1894 a sum ox k2o ,000 
to he utilised in subsidising light railways® The Galic~an 
national Bank at the same time promised to assist towards 
the creation of a spool al loan fund, from which loans xor the 
construction of light railways could be grants do The so 
loans, which were not ’to exceed £1,250,000 in the aggregate, 
were to be in tha form of railway bonds issued by the railway 
with a Provincial Guarantee, no such loan being made by the 



of 

or 



Bank without the consent of the Diet except in the case 
railways whose not dividend was guaranteed by the State 
by ‘the 'Province o 

(112) As already indicated, the Austrian Government embarked 
in 1873 upon a definite policy' of nationalisatxon ; ana at the 
close of the year 1906 the mileage of the State railways, and 
of private railways worked by the State, formed a-; out 68 p^r 
cent of the total mileage of all tha railways in Austrian Staoe 
territory e Of the ’’Lokalbahnsn" in particular about /hc5 
per ©ant of the mileage was worked by tha State 3 fche figures 
for the year 1896 being as follows :~ 



r 



local lines worked by the State 



! State Bines 
! (leased. 

| (Worked by 

Private 



State Lines oj Private Lino si Total . | Companies). 



EM. 

1 3 40 o 02 2 



j . Sa» 

I 4434 o!14 



; Em a 

I 5774,136 | 



EBj 

29 </641 



Private Bines 
worked by 
Private . 
Gompanie s *• 



Em® 

2268.077 



r'' 



Of the lines referred to in the last column, 

1409.033 Elmo belonged to '' in dependent'’ Companies, the remainder 
(859o044 Km.) being in the hands of the Hauptbahnen, i .e » 
main lines. 

(113) In their Bepcrt to, the Board of Trade (1909) Messrs. 
Pearson and Beyntiens stated that the Austrian railways owned 
by the State were by no means entirely constructed by the 
State, considerable purchase of private lines ^having been 
made at one time or another; and it is presumed thax tlu-s 
statement referred not only to private Hauptbahnen but o a 
certain number of Lokalbshnsn also. Such purchases were + 
usually effected by negotiation and amicable arrangement based 
in each case on the oondxtions of the Concession. 

In many cases the original Concession stipulated that 

an and after a certain data the State should have ttia option 
of purchase on certain conditions (a) tnat the should 

pay to 'the Company the average of the re suits of the bast .fh^ 
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of the last seven years, either half-yearly for the remainder 
of the period of the Conoession or in the form of a 
capitalised sum; or (h) that the Company should receive 5 per 
oent on the "Anlege" capital, either in half-yearly payments 
or in the shape of a capital sum. The date on which tne 
State might exercise the option to purohase varied in 
different oases; the earliest concessions were granted tor a 
period of 50 years, whilst in later concessions the period 
of duration was 90 years - tut the option of purchase might 
he exercisable at the expiration of the first 25, 30 etc. 
years of the Concession, 

(114) At the date of the Report presented by Messrs. Pearson 
& Reyntien3 further concessions for "Hauptbahnen were 
thought to be no longer probable as the construction of any 
new lines of this class was being undertaken by the btate; 
but oonoessions for new "Lokalbahnen" were apparently still 
be ing grunted by the Emperor on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Railways - the consent of Parliament being re- 
quired in the case of guaranteed or State-aided lines. 

These oonoessions were granted subject to the terms 
of the Railway Conoession Law of September ^54 and other 
later enaotments. The principal provisions of the Law oi 
1854 may be summarised as follows:-. 

Sanction for the preliminary work had to he obtained 
from the Minister for Trade, Commerce and Public Buildings 
in conjunction with the Minister of the Interior ana the 
Minister for War. Applications forthis sanction had to 
he accompanied by a plan shewing the route of the projected 
line and stating the time within which the preliminary 
works would he commenced and completed. The a PP 1 toation 
for the concession for construction had to shew, inter a l ia . 

(a) that the preliminary work had already been sanctioned 
and (b) in what manner the necessary funds were to be raised. 
The application had to he accompanied by a plan of the wnole 
undertaking with all neoessary details and an estimate of 
the cost. 

It was laid down that at the -expiration or the 
period of Conoession the entire railway land and buildings 
should revert gratuitously to the State, the Company, ho • » 

remaining owners of all equipment used exclusively _or 
transport purposes. At the same time the Company was required, 
to hand over the Railway and its appurtenances m good 
condition. 

The Company were accorded the right of expropriating 
land where this was neoessary for the construction of the lln,. 

Passenger and Goods tariffs had to he submitted 
for Ministerial approval and were subject to revision every 
three years, the paying capacity of the Ti^e and the taiiff 
of adjoining railways being taken into consideration, 
scale of charges had to be published, and if the net proxit 
e“eetod 15 pfr oent of tie capital, the State might e-lorcise 
the right of reducing the tariffs. 

It was laid down also that Postal consignments 
and the officials accompanying them should he carried free 
R.r\c\ that Military and Military stores, should be conveyed 
tfthe ratea SgeaWe on the State lines. The Company was 
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held liable to make suitable arrangements for the exchange of 
traffic, etc., with adjoining railways, subjeot to a power 
of adjustment remaining in the hands of the Minister. The 
Company had also to permit of the erection of State 
telegraph poles, wires etc., on the property or to allow the ; 
State the free use of the Company’s telegraph apparatus. 

Ho Company was allowed to raise a loan or issue 
shares without the sanction of the Government. If the orders 
of the Authorities were repeatedly disregarded, or if the 
conditions of the Conoession, Working Regulations, etc., 
were contravened the Minister oould order the sequestration 
of the Railway. at the risk- and acoount of the Company. 

(115) The foregoing paragraphs may be taken to embody 
the main principles on which Concessions were based, but the 
variations in individual cases were naturally numerous. 

In the case of "Lokalbahnen" the Conoession usually 
included provision for a guarantee. In a typical case quoted 
by Messrs. Pearson & Reyntie u.3 the State guaranteed that the 
Company should receive a sum which would enable it to pay 
4 per cent on its capital and to write off its debentures, 
subjeot to certain limitations. Should the net income of the 
Company- -exceed the annual guaranteed sum, then the Company 
had to repay out of this excess all sums which the State 
might have paid, together with interest thereon. 

The Company were required to deposit oaution money 
in order to ensure the completion of the line within the 
period fixed by the Concession and also to ensure that the 
standard of construction set forth in the Conoession was 
complied with. 

The right of expropriation granted to the Company 
was extended so as to apply to land required for the 
construction of private sidings approved by the State. The 
manner of construction of • the . line " was made subject to 
regulations issued by the Minister of Railways under whose 
supervision the work was to be carried out, and all contracts 
for construction and for the supply of materials had to be 
submitted to the Minister, 

The amount of the real and nominal oapital had to 
be approved by the State and, if any additional works or 
equipment should be found necessary, the oost of such' might 
be added to the Capital aocount subject to the approval of 
the State Administration. 

It was further provided in this typical Concession 
that the Line should be worked by the State for aocount of 
the Company during the whole period of the Concession, the 
oosts of the administration and working of the Line to he 
paid by the Company by a lump sum to be mutually agreed upon. 

The State reserved to itself the- right to acquire 
the railway at any time after the date of opening, subject to 
the following conditions;- 

(1) That the State should take over the debentures 
referred to in the Conoession and any other 
unredeemed debentures subsequently issued with 
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the consent of the State and that the 
State should pay to the Company a sum equal 
to the amount of the chat© capital existing 
at the time of purchase . 

(£} That, after the payment of the sums 

mentioned in the foregoing Clausa, the State 
should take possession of the undertaking 
including all movable or fixed materials, 
e 0 g. rolling stock, stores etc., and should 
also take possession of any existing reserve 
funds and floating oaah. 

(3) That due notice should be given to the 
Company of the date of purchase, and of the 

8 urn which the State would pay to the Company 
in respect thereof. 

(4) That the State should have the right to 
appoint a special inspector to ensure that 

the property of the Company waa not allowed to 
deteriorate to the detriment of the State ; 
that any alteration or charge on any of the 
Company's property after the date of declaration 
should be approved by the inspector; and 
that no fresh liabilities should be incurred 
without his consent. 

At the expiry of the Concession the State was 
to be entitled to take possession of the entire under- 
taking of the Company free of oharge , the latter retaining 
only such property as was not connected with the railway. 

Finally, the State reserved to itself the right 
to Cancel the Concession if the Company failed to fulfil 
the duties laid down in the Concession or by law. 

(116) The extent to which the Lokalbahnen of Austria 
Were assisted by the State and the ProvlnoeS respectively 
is disclosed by the following tables extracted from the 
Report of Messrs. Baarson & Keyntiens. The figures refer, 
apparently to the year 1906:- 
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PARTICIPATION OP STATE 13 "iOKALLAENWII" . 



, 


. Guarantee 
for a 


Taking up ox Share 
amounting to 


Payments 
"a fonds 




y j. UeI_L 

of 


Ordinary ' IPrefe re nee 

1 \ > 


perdu , etc. 


1. Independent "Lokal 
bahnen”- 

1. Worked by State 
for account ‘of 
proprietors. 


- 'Kr". 

156,407, OO'O 
' *' 


. Kp . Kr . 

34,-084,400; 1,970,000 


Kr . 


2, Worked by private 
Railway for 
account of the 
proprietors. 


.10,790,000 


3,760,000 s 


150,000 


3 . Worked by then- 
selves . 


900,000 


1,880,000 


■ . 


4. Worked by the 
State for its 
ovm account. 




2,100,000r 


- 


TOTAL 


208,097,000 


41,824,400) 1,970,000 


150,000 


11. 1! L oka Ibahne n ’ r 
vhich have 
become the 
property of 
the State. 


15,766,000 


2.900, 000| 




Gross Totals 


223,863,000 


44,724,400) 1,970,000 


150,000 
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2, Worked by pri- 
vate Rlj^s , for 
account of the 
proprietors , 


{ 26,501,300 


3,920, 00C 


- 


(3,865,893 


3. Worked by them- 
selves. 


j 4.900.000 


732.000 


2,800,000 


- 


4. Worked by the 
State for its 
own account. 


‘ M| 


300 , 000 


300,000 


4.328,954 


TOTAL 


j 147,259,850 


24,507,800 


3,466,000 


9,125,847 


11 . "Lokalbahnen" 
which have 
become the 
property of 
the State . 


j 3,008,000 


300,000 


- 


820,000 


Gross Total, 


j 150,267 , 850 


24,807,800 


3,466,000 ; 


9,945,847 



ROTP : The Krone in 1909 wa3 stated, to be worth 10d. in 

British currency. 
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(117) The total length of " L okalbahnen '* in operation 

at the end of 1906 was 7670.907 kilometres , more than P 
one half of which was npenex to traffic during the ten 
years from 1896 onward. 

On the total length open in 1906 the ’'independent” 
lines accounted for 5746.673 kilometres. The bulk of 
this was operated by the State for account of the owners, 
a part was worked by private hallways for account of the • 
owners and a part' by the "independent" concerns themselves. 

The remainder (about 18 03m. ) was worked by the 'State 
for its own account. . : tv, ‘ 

t m ,t;f : 

The rest of the local lines worn the property 
of the State or of Private Haupthahnen and had an 
aggregate length of 1924,524 kilometres, the bulk of 
which was owned and worked either by the State or by 
private Eaupt bahne n . 

Of the total length of 7670,997 km. quoted 
above, 86.53 per cent was of normal gauge and 13.47 per 
cent of narrow gauge construction. 

(118) • apart .from the "Lokalbahnen" Messrs. .Pearson A 
Eeyntiens allude to the existence of 34 smaller lines 
("Klednbahnen" ) having, in 1906 . a total length pf only 540 km 
open to traffic. It was added, however, that this tyre of 
line had only been inaugurated in 1394 and that the’ 
development had been fairly rapid, hone of these 
"Eleinbahnen" wore owned by the State or by the principal 
private "Haupt bahne n't, nor did the State participate in the 
Capital. Twenty-eight ox the lines were worked by the 
proprietors, the remaining six lines (about 50 km. in all) 
being worked for account of the prorrietors - ono by 

the State and five by private Railways .• 

The expended "Anlage" capital of all the 
"Sleinbahnen" amounted to about £9,080,126 (talcing the 
Krone at its then value of lOd. ) or about £16,815 per 
kilometre . 

(119) with reg?.rd to the Control of railways in 
Austria, the State railways were r laced under the control 
of the Minister of railways in 189-6, 

The Financial control is in the hands of the 
State Financial department whose Budget is prepared in 
conjunction with the railway authorities . The executive 
control is decentralised and rests in the hands of 13 
local " dire kt ions" . 

The control of the State over Private railways Is 
extensive and covers construction, maintenance , the 
type and quantity of the rolling stock, the passenger 
and goods tariffs, the time-tables , etc,, and in the case of 
guaranteed lines a large financial control is also 
exercised. In the case of subsidised lines the budget 
must be submitted to the authorities, by whom a careful 
check on expenditure is maintained. 
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(120) There is a v/Ide interchange of running powers 
between the- State and private line 3, tho payments in 
respeat of the interchange being made upon a fixed basis in 
which account is taken of the interost on capital, the. 
expenses incurred for supervision and maintenance, admin- 
istration expenses, and also all expenses arising from 
accidents involving damage to persons, rolling stock, 
goods etc. The total of the expenses thus taken into 
account is divided between both parties in proportion to. \ 
the number of axle kilometres run by the two Administrations. 

(121) An Advisory Council was established in Austria in 
1897 for the purpose of advising the Railway Ministry on 
general economic questions affecting Railways, the members 
of the Council being representative of Commerce, Agriculture, 
Mining, etc. A proportion of the membership is nominated by 
the Ministers of Commerce, Finance, Agriculture and far . 

(122) With regard to the financial results obtained on 
State and Private Railways, Messrs. Pearson & Reyntiens 
found it difficult to attempt any comparison. They 
instanced two private Lines which yielded a return of 
between 4 and 7 per cent, and a third Line serving a 
colliery district' which returned from 11 to 13 ..per cent. 

In another case, however, (The southern Railway .Company ) , 
the return for the years 1902 to 1906 was nil. 

With regard to the State Railways figures were 
given shewing that the percentage on the ''Anlnge" Capital ; ■ 
was 2.22$ in 1903 ana had risen steadily to 3.01$ in 1907. 

. In tho caso of tho private Lines comparison was 

# said to be out of the question. Construction costs and 

the expenses of maintenance and working were governed by ■ 
widely varying geographical conditions. The control of the. 
State in the matter of expenditure and . tariffs., and the . r . 
assistance rendered by the State in many cases, made 
comparison doubly difficult. In. addition, there was an. 
absence of definite information as to the method of computing 
working expenses. 

In the case of the State Lines also the percentages 
quoted above were said to be likely to give a wrong 
impression as they bore no relation to the cost of 'the 
purchase money or to the dividend responsibilities which. . 
were assumed by the State when private; lines were purchased. 
Further, the operations of the State in railway matters had 
been influenced by National and Military considerations; _ 
the cost of construction and maintenance was high and Doth 
a State and private Lines were suffering from heavy expenses 

▼ in respect of wages -and' materials.. . • 

At the date of Messrs. Pearson & Reyntiens T . ropoi t 
the Revenue of the Finance Department shewed a deficit c^nd 
although it might he argued that the trade of the country 
had been greatly benefited by the low price of transpor , 
additional revenue was certainly required. 

The condition of the Lines and the supply of 
rolling stock, £-tc., evidently left much to be desired and 
the general supervision of private Lines was said to have 
been much more strictly enforced towards the end of the 
period 1901-1910. During that period the ,T Nordbahn TT was 
nationalised gdid when the line was being acquired it was 
found that heavy expenditure was necessary for the renev/ai 
of rolling stock, eta. 
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(123) for the purpose of fixing rates fox freight on 
Austrian Railways goods were- classified under the heads of 
"fast" and "slow" goods. In the first category there are 
three subdivisions whilst the second comprises nine 
different classes, to three of ..which ’'special” tariffs are 
applied * Apart from the Classifications described 
there are .also definitely "Ausnahme" (exceptional) 
tarrifs oh each line. In the case of local railways 
these "Ausnahme” tarrifs are usually divided into three 
classes. • 

'The object of "Ausnahme” tariffs is to 
prevent competition. 

(a) between two or more railways with respect to 
tariff to or from the same district: 

(b) with water and road traffic; 

• < 

(e) for the purpose of securing traffic for a 
special per t ; 

* (d) between several districts of production for 

■ specific. district of consumption. 

They .are. also designed to counteract disadvantages 
of geographical situation and to assist agriculture and 
other industries. 

Where unforeseen or sudden emergencies have to be 
met and the procedure involved in fixing "Ausnahme" tariffs 
i^ould be too protracted, there is yet another type of turixf 
employed, known by the title of "Refaktien" or Rebates. 

Export rates, designed to fur the* the development 
of the export trade of the country are granted either in 
the form of "Ausnahme" tariffs or "Refaltien". ’With 
import rates it is different, special import rates being 
very rare: the ordinary rates for internal transit 

are usually applied to imports. As with goods tariffs so 
with passenger tariffs, the schemes adopted are not uniform* 
In many cases the zone system is adopted, whereas in 
others rates are charged on the kilometric distance. On the 
principal "lokalbahnen" the fares are calculated in zones 
of 10 km. each portion of 10 km. being considered as 10 km. 
The rate per 10 km. is graded inversely according to the 
distance travelled. The basic rates are fixed in respect 
of slow passenger and mixed trains: the express fares are 
somewhat higher . 

In the case of a typical "Lokalbaijn" quoted by 
Messrs ;Pear son & Reyntiens the unit rates per person per 
kilometre by slow arid mixed trains, including the 6 per 
oent- ticket tax levied by the State, were as follows : - 

, : Glass ‘ '■ f ence..- 

first .954 

Second - .636 

■Third *424 
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The minimum fares charged for each class were 
0 d., 5 a. , and 3 d . , respectively. In the case of the 
"Kleinhahnen" the ticket tax is reckoned at 3d per cent 
only, and those "Kleiribahesn" which serve the traffic of a 
Sural District. 'and- its . imuediate surroundings within a', 
radius of 10 ten. from, the hou.nd.ar 77 of the district are 
exempt oven from this. tax. 

(124) All stations in Austria a-ro "closed", i.e. access, 
to the platform, can only ha obtained h 77 persons 

holding either ordinary;. -or platform tickets. 

Luggage porters must be paid by the passengers,, 
but the payment is governed by a scale of char ge s 
officially announced by the Railway. 

(125) Workmen' s tickets are issued on all the'. Austrian 
lines, the relative regulations, being practically the same 
in each case. These tickets' are issued only to those- 

who pos 3 c S 3 a certificate to the effect that they fall 
into one or other of the ' classe s of work-people who are 
entitled to the benefit of the special fares. Workmen's 
tickets are not available by fast or express trains, ana 
as a rule the outward journey must he completed and the 
return journey commenced before certain specified hours, 

The ordinary season ticket system is in force : in. Austria, 
but the regulations with regard thereto' vary on different 
lines. In" some cases 'they are issued in. the form of .hooks 
containing 40 coupons. Scholars ’ monthly tickets -are . 

issued for distances up to 50 km. and are intended to be 
s/ used, exclusively for the purpose of attending Schools 

recognised by the public authorities. 

(ie 6 ) Excursion fare s- in' the Ehgli sh sense of the term 
only apelv to a limited extent, e.g. for parties of a 
guaranteed number and by trains running in connection 
with special public events. 

Messrs. Pearson Pc Reyntiens stated in their 
report that return tickets were formerly issued at 20 per 
cent less than the sum of two' single fares, but that except 
in a few raro cases, the issue of return tickets had been 
abolished and that, even where it still lingered, twice 
the single fare was charged. 
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HUH 0 A R Y. 



(3) 



(6) 



fl27) The construction of local railways ("Vicinal- 
Bahnen" ) in Hungary began about 1860, when the Government 
settled the principles which should govern the construction^ 
of "secondary" lines with a standard gauge and of tertiaiy 
lines of narrow gauge,, The establishment of those line o was 
effectod under special regulations, partly by tne State and 
partly by private persons benefiting therefrom: but these 
regulations did not prove so effective as had been expected, 

The demand for special light railway legislation was 
accentuated by the marked development of agriculture an 
forestry and by the fact that the public roaas were eitnei 
InSsfouato or in bod repair; & continued pressure by the 
municipalities, district authorities and private persons led 
ta the enactment of the laws of 1880 and 1808 and to a 
relative ordinanoo of the Minister of Communications dated 
11th March, 1884. 

These laws, or this ordinance, formed the basis on 
which the local railway system of Hungary was definitely 
established and developed. 

. , (I2e) The. laws of 1880 and 1888 provided for financial 

co-operation between tho State* the Municipalities, che 
district authorities and private persons and encouraged the 
construction of local railways generally. / under tn ™ 
enactments a. concession for a local line mibh. he granted in 
•an Ordinance by the Minister of Commerce for a period oi oJ 
vearsfthe right of pre-emption being reserved; and, apart 
from tho provisions described below, local lines were allows 
a 30 years exemption from all direct and indirect tax^s. 

The', laws in question al so provided that 

Where a local line served property in the hands 

of the State, the 'latter would contribute to the cost oi 

construction, * ' 

The Minister of Commorce might grant a subsidy^for a 

of 50 years in return for the carriage of mails bu«, suhjeot 

to the proviso that the subsidy when capitalised at 5 per °^t 

should not exceed 10 per cent of tho actual cos 

the line i 



by the Minister of 
debited with a sum 



In respect of the subsidies to be granted 
Commerce +-he annual State budget might be 
of £25,000: 

The State Railways should carry .materials for the co untrue tiorr- 
of local railways in return for actual out-of-pocket ^xpe ^o. 

The Stabe should supply engines and iron and steel materials 
to local lines on long credit and, at a mo derat e rental 
rolling, stock to those local railways which the state might 
work: 

The State railways and St at e- guaranteed private lines should 
be hound to take over, if so desired, the wo rxing of any local 
lines connected with their own, on condition that they shoul 
receive compensation if the actual working expenses were not 
covered : 



13 £ 



The Minister of Commerce might refuse to allow the 
opening of a local line in any case where those 
benefiting therefrom had not contributed at least 
25 per cent of the original capital. (The municipal 
and district authorities might also contribute, and 
might levy special tares for this purpose): 

The Minister ©f Commerce might require the working 
of a local railway to be banded over to the line 
with which it connected, if the latter were a State - 
owned or a State-guaranteed concern^ 

The actual construction capital should be fixed by 
the Act of Concession - the nominal capital, the 
method and conditions of subscription;, the kinds of stock 
to he issued, the dividends and fixed interest and other 
cognate matters being settled by the Minister of Commerce; 

That the maximum rates should he fixed by the Act of 
Concession, the State, reserving the right to demand a 
reduction of the rates if the net profit of a line for 
3 consecutive years should amount, to 7 per 'cent per 
annum on the original construction capitals 

finally, a. ministerial ordinance of April, 1889 
fixed the regulations concerning the construction, equip- 
ment and plant of standard gauge local lines. 

(129) The following extract from a report of: October 
1894, addressed to the foreign Office by H «M» Representative 
at Buda-pesth, gives . a concise account of the means by which 
local lines at that date were financed, and of the extent to 
which the State and local authorities co-operated with each 
other in this connection; - 

The capital necessary for 'the construction 
of secondary railways has, as ' a rule,- been 
obtained by private enterprise, to which, however 
the State, the Municipalities, the parishes, and' 
others have Contributed, either in fixed amounts, 
in subsidies, or by offering some guarantee 
according to their interest in the railway to 
he constructed;, Such contributions have been 
made in exchange for ordinary shares, or ” a' 1 fonds 
perdus 1 ' 

The State also remunerates such railways 'for carrying the 
mails, either by yearly payments of certain Amount in 
proportion to the services actually rendered, or by 
arranging an annual average sum payable for a certain series 
of years. 

These annual payments are usually capitalised and 
discounted by a bank 0 

There are also instances of Municipalities guaranteeing 
the yearly payment of interest and the quota of amorti- 
zation of the debentures issued by such railways. 

The Companies formed for the construction of such 
railways usually issue ordinary shares, which must 
represent at least 35 per cent of the actual building 
capital o The balance is then- represented by 'prefer- 
ence shares or preference- bonds (debentures ) 3 
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The total of the contri'butions to the actual building 
capital Of such railways represented, at the end of 
1892, 33*2 per cent Of that capital, out of Which the 
State contributed 15 0 3 per cent, including 5*6 per cent 
for carrying the mails (capitalised), 7*5 par cent being 
contributed by th© Municipalities, and 12 0 4 per cont by 
the parishes and from other sources. 

It might bo of interest to notice that the contribution 
of the State to the actual building capital of the 
sefcond&ry railways amounted at the end of 1892 to 
17,167,680 florins (about £1,430,640) for which the 
State ' has' received ordinary shafes Of the nominal amount 
of 14,772,190 flOrins (about £1, 231,015) 'whereas the 
balance of 2,395,490 florins (about £199,625) was given 
”a fonds perdue” s 

• The contributions of the Municipalities amounted 
at the end of 1092 to 9,588.442 florins (about £799,036), 
of which about 25 per cent were given fends pe-rdus”, 
and the balance in exchange for ordinary shares.. 

The secondary railways are "managed independently 
by the Companies themselves, or by the State railways on 
the basis of contracts. 

Such railways fcannot bo looked upon as paying undertakings 
for the present, especially for the holders of ordinary 
shares* 

It must, however, be considered that the ordinary shares 
are for the greater part held by the contributors who have 
the greatest economical interest in the construction of 
the lines, owing to the facilities of oemmuni cation thereby 
obtained, aiid to the consequent increase in the value of 
their estates# 

As to the State contributions, they are counterbalanced 
by the increase of the traffic of their own lines, as well 
as by the general economical development to be expected 
In the districts through which the secondary linos pass. 

(130) The mileage of local lines open in 1888 was 1144 
(1831 kilometres)# Official statistics in 1892 shewed 

a total mileage of 2326 (3722 Kilometres) of which little 
more than 5 per o6nt was on a narrow gauge - 0 o 76 meter 
or "2 ft, 6 inches, the remainder being on the standard 
(1,435 mo tre ) gauge , 

In 1893 the mileage amounted to 2333, or 3733' 

Kilometres, , • 

(131) The mileage, figures for 1888, 1892 and 1893; quoted 

in the foregoing paragraphs have been taken from Mr,W,H a Cole J s 
book, the railways referred to 'being variously described as 
"local” lines, ”7Icinalbahnon” , and "Secondary” lines. 

These figures^ however, are difficult to reconcile 
with those furnished by Messrs Pearson and Reyntiens in their 
Beqmrt, Under the heading of "lokalbahnsn” they state that 
the total lengths open ‘.in 188-7 and 1896 were 2 , 200 km, and 
fc.,.314 .km*- respectively, possibly the system of ” Lokalb ahne n TT 
referred ro in their report may include some lines which do 'not 
duffey greatly from the main links in point of construction, etc, 
and which Mr 0 Cole (dealing With "light” railways in particular) 
may have decided in exclude , The absence of any clear definition 
of the terms used in such cases is., a fruitful source of confusion. 
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fl32l la Messrs Poarson and Reyntien I s Report the n hohalha nen 
of Hungary are said to correspond to the n iTe renbahnen’ of 
Permanv - which are of -the nature of feeder lines, do not fcun 
narts of through routes and are net subject to such _^s t-ringen^ 
regulations in the matter of construction as the ordinary moan 
lines* The distinction between the "Loxa'lbahnon and 
"Wau/tbahnen” in Hungary was said to be much more marred then 
in' Austria, the cost pOr kilometre of the ioimer being ■v 

88,418 kronen f£3.,684l, as against 294,518 kronen (£12,272) po_ 
kilometre for the main linos 0 

(133) At the same time Messrs Pearson and Reyntiens 
refer to the still smaller class of lines known as 
n Eleinbahuen n which were created by a Law Op December 1^-4 
to serve distinctly circumscribed areas,- Thcselineswee ^ 
said to be of different gaugos 'ana to include street line^, 

etc . 

The figures of mileage quoted below were giyen under 
the ""bead of "Lokalbahnen" and are presumably exclusive of 
the length of the n Zloinbahnen T, <, They anew uhe nump,r of 
kilometres open in Hungary at the close of 19 Oo and are a 1 

follows 



Existing State 



Lines 



hkn, 

354, 755 



private lines (18) worked by propriety . 1209:. 200 



private lines (19) worked by other 
. private Companies 

private lines worked- by 1 the State - 
For’ its own account (5 lines) 



731.316 



298.257 

For account of Proprietors (2 lines) 69.391 

On payment of actual cost (lu5 lines) * 754o. / /5 



Total 



10209.694 



In another part of the Report the total length of. 
all the "Lokalbah'nen” was stated as 10523 km a possibly 
this larger figure may have included aoout <±14 km-. in reo., 
of "Xleinbahnen". 
returns later than 



If not, it may have been taken irem 
those of 1906. 



Concerning tic lines (2326 miles) referred ta by 
ns being in eristenoe in 1892, n -,ra s 



cn 



(134) 

.S;^ 0 a^.r representing - nr 

5 other 'lines then under construction - a capital o^. 

-pin 5°6 430* Of this amount the State conurioated lo*o 
ffAlU. tie Shicipalities 7.6 per cent and the^xstrrets, 
etc„ 12.5 per cent, making a total contribution 0^ 3^.2 
per cent from public sources* The remainder U7,138, / 



represents the large extent to- which Private investor 
-nartic-fuated. The stanaara gauge ±ines in this group 
£4.124/ and the narrow (2*6") gauge lines^ o94 per mi e 
but in making any comparison of costs it ^ to be po^n^ 
mind tiak miere any of those local lines were worfcoS by a 
State Railway, the latter penally furnished the rolUBg s* 



cost 



in 



ck. 
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(135) of the 60 lines in question 442-| miles wore worked by the 
local undertakings themselves, 142 miles by the private main 
lines of which they acted as branches or connections and the 
remaining 1741-smiles by the State Railways either (a) at the 
expense of the 'local enterprise or (b) at the expense of the 
State Railways, or (c) as proprietors, or - as in. most cases - 
(d) under working agreements. 

The rolling stock per mile, averaged .046 engines, .101 
coaches and .73 goods wagons. 

Fencing and level crossing gates were only provided if 
specially required. The telegraphs was not essential (if there, 
were no crossing places and no night running) but it was some- 
times employed as a convenient aid to working: the telephone 
howerer, was more frequently used,' point indicators and disc 
signals were confined to junctions , ‘e tc . In mixed trains the 
passengers were, as far as possible, placed in the rear, half- 
at any rate not in the vehicle adjacent to the engine - but 
a buffer vehicle waS only considered necossary under certain 
conditions of speed, etc. , Special facilities wore adopted 
for the sale of tickets. 

At junction or joint stations the service of the 
local line was performed by the main line; sometimes at 
cost price but usually gratis, the local lino being only 
required to provide at its. own cost any new installations 
which might be necessary. Handling expenses were paid 
by the line which incurred them. 

(136) The gross receipts averaged £302 per mile, and the 
working expenses £165 per mile Or 54*7$ of the gross receipts 
The receipts on different lines, however, varied widely, 
being in one case as low as £17 and in another case as high 
as £806 per mile; and the percentage of expenses to receipts 
varied between extremes of about 36 and 90. 

The average .interest on capital was 3,31 per cent, 
but the net proceeds of the local lines of Hungary were 
nevertheless insufficient (in 1894) to moot the interest on 
preference shares, and the ordinary shares usually boro no 
interest at all. Out of the 60 secondary railways mentioned 
above only eight in fact had paid dividends on their ordinary 
shares up to 1892. The percentage of thQ deficit in 1692 

(without reckoning the ordinary shares, and only taking into 
account the sums required to meet the interest and amortisa- 
tion) was 11.09 per cent. The receipts in that year worked 
out approximately as follows; 

Per passenger 3d per kilometre 

10 

Per ton (Goods) 7d per kilometre 

la 

* 

(137) Various remedies for tnis state of affairs were 
suggested at the time, e.g. that the narrow gauge should 
he more widely adopted or that the State should cease to 
work local lines itself out should hand over the working 
to lessees whose methods would bo more elastic anc! less 
bound by regulation; but in 1894 these questions wore 
still open,. 
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At the same time H.M. Representative at Buda-Pesth 
could not ascertain whether or to what extent the local 
railways had actually stimulated the production of 
agricultural and other industries in the district which 
they served. 

(139) It is worthy of note - with regard to Hungarian 
railway systems generally - that although the system of 
private ownership prevailed for many years after the 
construction of the first railway (in 1846) the burdens 
thrown upon the state in the way of guarantees led strongly 
in the direction of nationalisation with the result that hy 
1909 (when Messrs Pearson and Re yntiens ' reported ) the system 
of State ownership had "become paramount, even to a greater 
degree than in Austria. 

In the acquisition of private lines in Hungary the 
same general principles have been followed as in Austria-* 
see pages 194 and 195 relating ' to light 

Railways in the latter country. In the case of "iokalhahnen” , 
however, the right of State purchase' is always operative in 
Hungary at 'the expiration of thirty years from the . date of the 
Concession, and if the option of purchase he exercised the 
payment must he made, not in a lump sum, hut in yearly amounts 
for the remainder of the period of Concession "based upon the 
average of the last seven or five years; and in no case must 
the yearly payment he less than 5 per .cent of the "Anlage” Capital 

(140) Apart from actual ownership the State in Hungary as in 
Austria is largely interested In the working of railways, 
privately owned lines being worked in many cases oy the State 
either for the account of the owning Company or for ' State 
account. The working arrangements in such cases are, of course 
made the subject of agreement and in this connection the 
procedure followed in Hungary resembles that adopted in Austria 
but with regard to the majority of the t, Lokalbahnen ,T worked by 
the State three methods of payment for working expenses are 
adopted. Hither 

( 1 ) 1 The line pays to the State a certain percentage 

of receipts, the figure varying from 48 to 5 Ay 

or 

(2) fjie State is allowed ttf retain 5<f 0 of the 
passenger receipts and is paid- a sum calculated 

at fixed unit rates per ton km, so far as the 
goods traffic is concerned; 

or 

(3) -The- line pays at fixed unit rates "per 
passenger km. and also per ton km. 

Statistics are silent as to the offoct of the 
purchase or working ofrailvays on the State Finances. 
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»•» railway^ • 

the requirements in Hungary are' rather I18 ’ 

A A J, t3 ? e p te of Messrs Pe Arson & Heyntiens 1 Re-nort 
tHe otate had contributed 15 0 4 per cent of the Gepit-1 of 
*5! Lokaibahnen" !.!-! Hungary - for the conveyance' of" mails 
S SJSJSS of^spe cial subsidies. The ^niclpaiitees 

■v 4 «A T 1 — i _ _ . . n 



but 



, ; T a u usx axes. me j 

hod ^ contributed 7.7 per cent of the Capital, 



Ere sh 



+• 1 x 01 capita: 

fegislation was m contemplation, however, as the facilities 

S i m ii 1 ar > t? 1 thi r P? S T n P. f01 ’ tlle oonte °l of railways are 

deoeuS-lisert Ke 1E +f USt2 ' ia l and ® similar system of 
ae centralised executive control obtains,, For the tette-r- 

S 0a S nine separate- districts have been «HtoW 

each ox which is self-contained so far as the wortinc 

control of the district is concerned. Matters of 

SiThlLXOtof r^t? 8 m 8 b™» 1 Terence 

at every such conference 1,1103106 Minister is represented 

aP ?° ln Hu3a K^y, as in Austria, an 4.dvisorv ■ 

??i l ay Council, ^is was instituted in 1907 and is con- 
cerned net only with railways but also with Shinning Pnfetm 
Services, Telegraphs and Telephones. PPin6, P ° btal 

PPe bases 011 which goods tariffs in Huneu.r v are 

St? »rlr Blat ' b,lt the olassificati™ Of goods 

1 praotiCctlly the same as in Austria. 

"Ausnahme" (exceptional ) tariffs n T ic.t -Pn- +v« 

gg ? It ~ ”"ppxt^4nrfll- S £^eTe f gSr 

se em ^ tha ? Tn°Hun£ ?y & th e se ^expo r t ?a t e s °2e t " di ffLilt'l ^ 

be U assis ted 1 thereby. ^ ^ ° f the C0Unt ^ is 'to 



Hunga r y , h owe ve r 

against the grant of specittxv import rates, and 
Produce 1GS ^ S±Yeii t0 i ^ Lduce * competition 



, - - » has set its face definitelv 

grant ox special* import rates, and no 

with Home 






that of 



Austr^^tS the pass ® n S e £ tariff system resembles 
Austria, the zone system being largelv adopted* 

oflugLge^STrs^Aa^ r 98 S r Ph ; ^eeageAhLges; parent 

seasotetfelret^ J+’ platforra tickets, workmente tickets 
Empire, cxts > etc * were ^ch the same in all parts of the 
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(144) Apart from its 'main railway system Holland 
possesses a more or less distinct network of lighter 
railways designed to serve, the interests of local traffic. ^ 
These latter lines fall. into, two, categories 

(a) Local Railways,, on which the maximum .spedd 
allowed is 40 Kilometres ( about 25 miles?..) 
per hour; and . . ; : • 

• (b) Tramways; i . ef railways on which the /-maxi mum,, 

speed is limited to 20 Kilometres ( about - 
12 miles ) per hour. • V = 

•V- c. ' " 

There' is also the further ' distinction that whilst- the 
former normally ’ make junction direct with the main lines the 
latter do not, even where they are of normal gauge - 
except in the case of the few tramways owned by the 
great railways. ' These latter are ail worked by steam, 
are of standard gauge and make direct junction w it.h the 
main : lines. • - ' . ■ 



This ■ clas sif ication .of the light lines of Holland, 
separately from" the main railway system, does not imply 
as in France and' Belgium - t.hat they have been, paid for 
■largely out' of local funds or that their existence depends 
upon the support of Provincial 'or .Communal Councils. In 
Holland the essential distinction be -tween the ordinary 
railways' and the local lines lies in the special facilitie 
accorded to the latter and to the relief which they enjoy 
from the regulations as to construction and working' imposed 
upon- the former by the law of 1875, the servicemen the local 
lines' being regulated by the special law of 1878 under which 
by Royal Decree, deviations are allowed from the law to which 
ordinary railways are amenable . . This relief was partial m 

the case' of those lines upon which the- speed of brains did 
not exceed 30 Kilometres ( 18^ miles } -per hour and the axle- 
load was limited to 10,000 Kilogrammes (9.84 tons); it was 
complete in those cases where the speed did not exceed lo 
Kilometres (Similes) per hour; As indicated in paragraph 
(a) and (b) above, the maximum speeds were subsequently 
raised, in 1889', to 40 and , 20 Kilometres respectively. 

(145. ) -In 1894 the 'length' of the "local Railways", as 

” was" about 160 miles - 258 Kilo- 



distinct from "Tramways 



metres. They were all of ..standard (1.435 metre) gauge; 
but their construct ion was' lighter than that of the main 
lines, the steel rails weighing, not more than from 2 5. b 
to 30 Kilogrammes per metre, i.e. from 51.6 to 60.5 ids. 
per yard. The maximum axle-load allowed was 10,uuu 
Kilogrammes-, or 9.84 tons, and the lines were so solidly 
constructed that the 20-ton wagons of the main lines could 
pass over them without dividing their loads. 

(146) In addition to their . lighter construction the 
local railways present other points' of difference frQm the 
main lines. ' Except at the statipns they are single v ra J ic 
lines. The "formation" is narrower, the gradients steeper 



A it. 

nEToTISHar' 



and the curves sharper, whilst the stations are less 
elaborate 1 and the signalling arrangements simpler than on 
the main railways; and fencing is only required at those 
points where the Minister considers exceptional precautions 
necessary, e.g. at station yards or the like, 

(147) The. facilities afforded to the light lines (whether 
"Local Railways" or "Tramways") include their exemption from 
requirements usually insisted upon in connection with ad- 
joining properties, mail services, etc. The distinction, 
indeed, between them and the main linos is so independent of 
their relations with the local authorities and so definitely 
marked by their' emancipation 'from stringent obligations that 
even the great companies have been able to place several of 
their lines under the easier operation of, the law of 1878 • 
and to have them classed as "Local Railways”, 

■v . 

The ' construction /-of . the "Local Railways", whioh are 
not numerous, vsas conceded by Royal Decree- to private 
companies, but their working has been leased by the latter 
to main line- companies such as" the’ Dutch Railway Company, 
upon varying terms and conditions, 

(148) Mr. UJ. H. Cole, writing at the close of 1898, stated 
that up to that date these "Local Railways" had been con- 
structed almost universally without financial assistance 
from the State and always .without a guarantee of interest . 

A similar statement appears in. thq Report - presented to .the 
Foreign Office- by H.K, Representative at The Hague (Mr. Bland ) 
in 1894, .who added that in one base only had the State . provided 
a subsidy - namely, for the construction of a certain largo 
bridge; and even this grant was made subject to special 
condi tions . ■«•. 



t 







.The Provinces in some instances gave subsidies or 
granted loans free of interest, but only up to about 10 per 
cent of the construction capital. Ohs* Communes arid 
particular persons interested also granted subsidies or - 
more frequently - took shares in the under takings;. The 
great railways also promoted construction ,by the grant of ■ 
favour able, working arrangements and by assisting extensions 
and improvements by way- of loans exempt from payment of 
interest ' 

(149) The most important network of "Local Railways" is 
the system of light lines. ..constructed by the Geld'erland- • 
Overijssel Local Railway .Company, having a total length 
of 131.8 8 Kilometres - or 82 mile's. 

The construction of this network cost about 
£251 , 00'0> - or', including the advances made by the Company 
working it up to 31s.t December 1893, a sum of about £284 , 000. 
exclusive of the cost,- of rolling stock, .- The bulk of the 
share Capital of this Company amounting in all t.o- £158,333. 
was provided by the Communes and hy private individuals in 
the area affeoted, whilst the Province of Overijssel 
advanced about £5.', 600 free of interest. The Province of 
Gelderland granted a similar advance of 10 per cent, pf the 
cost of constructing a particular line, up to a limit of 
215,800 florins, or £17,983 sterling. Like advanoes were 
made in other cases also.' 
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fl50) As already indicated, the atti tade ci the main 
lines towards the "Local Railways" in Holland has been one 
of marked generosity. Apart from the readiness wioh whioh^ 
they undertook to hear the cost of extensions or enl'argemenos, 
the main lines usually allow the free use^of their 
and approaches to light lines which they work, cbnd whei c the 

Sgh/railv.ay is self-wrting tie S a«* user >s gr^ted £ in 

return for a small charge per tram mile - subject t0 “ 
minimum, whilst " joints tation" working expenses are dmided 
in proportion to the traffic handled thereat. 

The terms on which the hutch Railway Company worked 
8 contrihutiye line's ( 1898 ) took the' form either oijieabe. 
or of a partnership . In the first 'case the me in line Pu 
the light railway either a r< ent -representing c- oert-m race 
of interest on the capital expenses or the oum requxred 
provide for interest and sinking fund on the loan, or ^ 
percentage of the receipts after deducting^the wording, 
expenses, which were fixed on a mileage dgs>, . '■ 

second case the two companies shared the net profit* . 
proportion to their respective. shares of capixax. In 

both cases the working company was responoihle fo y 
deficit. , ‘ 7 ' 

(151) hr . W n F, Cole cites the Dutch "Local Railways" as 
an example of hot; much may la dona by generous trea « «« 
the grant of special facilities by the State., and the gvea, 
railway companies rather than by. direct pecuniary assistance, 

(152) The true light railways of Holland , however , in 
E, Colson 1 s opinion, were not the ■ "L°cal > r ai!y ays 
officially so-called, but rather those lines which feuHL 
into the second of the two-main categories mentioned m 
the opening paragraphs^ of this- memorandum, namely 
"tramways ” , 

These lines again fall into two classes 

(1) Tramways laid in .the streets of the Commune and 

exclusively for internal passenger traffic, 



serving 

and 



(2) 



to connect outlying districts 



Tramways serving __ 1 

and communes with the railway not or with the 

to connect separate communes 



populous towns - or 



or centres of population between which the 
is very considerable. . 



traffic 



The tramways in- the first -of these groups were 

constructed hy private companies, ^miliar 

resemble the ordinary ■ urban- lines which ere such ■ 

feature of our English towns.' Those i t Ao-ht' railway 
are of greater interest to the student of light railway 

pr oblems . , 

(153) Apart from the 'restriction of speed to. 20 Kilometres 
per ho A those lines, uhleh' are laid almost entirely , on the 

roads, enjoy 
were made subject 
traffic, as laid 
the 



;e line a 5 wniun aic <-»-*-** — - -- - 

the widest freedom. By the law of 1.8b th _y 
ame regulations p.s ordinary road 



to the 
down by 



the provincial authorities 



wi th 



single 



exception that the locomotives were subjec 
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the usual rules affecting steam engines. They require 
therefore no special concessions; hut; whilst shai ing the 
freedom of ordinary road traffic, they have to submit to the 
usual Hutch tolls - a circumstance which, according to Mr. Cole, 
has led to the construction of vehicles of a large size. 

(154) The State, the Province, the Commune, the Land 
Reclamation Society or an individual - whichever may be the 
proprietor of a road - has absolute power to permit or to 
veto the use of the road for tramway purposes. The regulation 
of these tramways varies with different local auchoiities, 
but the treatment accorded by these authorities is usually 
liberal, and obstruction on the part of road-owners is of rare 
occurrence . 



these tramways was constructed 
at railway companies, whilst a 
y of the Tramway Companies of the 
rity ef them were constructed by 
e last usually work their own 
cases they have been handed over to 
to the great Tramway Companies to 



(155) A small number of 
by and belongs to the gre 
proportion is the proper! 
large towns, but the majo 
separate companies. Thes 
lines, although in a few 
the Railway Companies or 
work. 

(156) Of steam tramways alone - according to Mr, Cole - 
the re were about, 486-ir miles (783 Kilometres) in existence 
in 1893, viz:- 



42 Kilometres or 26 

49 " ” • 49 

416 " ” 2 

246 ”, . " 153 



58-s- 



miles of 2 , 5i" (0.75 metre.) gauge 

» " 3 1 3v" (1.00 

" ” 3’ 6"' (1.067 

" « 4’8-S-” (1.435 



it' 

it 

tt 



Of these, steam ' tramways 57 Kilometres, were worked, 
hy Railway Companies and 15 Kilometres bv the town Tramway 
Companies at Rotterdam and The, Hague. -.The remaining 711 
Kilometres were worked hy separate Steam Tramway Companies. 

1 ’ . j. -, . 

(157) As already indicated; the tramways Of the. private 
companies do not make direct .junction with the ma ill lines. 

Their construction is not. such' as tp 1 admit of the - wagons of tne 
railway companies, being run over them, nor can. the rolling 
stock of these tramways he attached to the trains or be run 
over the lira s of the railway companies. 

(158) The construction of the tramways in the second group 
was assisted hy the Provinces and Communes, in many cases by 
annual payments spread over a number of years. In one case 
only, up to the end of 1894, had the State given a subvention 
and this was only done for special reasons; and even the 
Provinces granted subsidies in a few instances only. The 
Communes assisted more frequently, either by the grant of 

an annual subsidy for 10 years or hy the contribution of a 
small sum towards the cost of construction; hut in all cases 
the bulk of the capital ( and sometimes the whole of it )was 
contributed by private subscribers, 

(159) In Holland -as in Italy - the most prominent feature 
of light railway development has- been the extent .to which the 
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m v 11p r0a as have "been utilised for the purpose and the 
comparative 8 sue cess of these -roads’* lines was attributed by 
Mo Colson to the fact they were left ^trammelled by 

legislation and were fairly free to settle tL charges 
and arrange their own tram services, so^that the charges 
were as low and the revenue as large as bhe applica 
ordinary business principles could render them. 

(160) On the light ’’railways”, as distinct from the 

’’tramways”, the issue of through passenger 1 ^sualiv 

between the hours of 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

(161) The main lines employ special tender engines, and 
carriages of two classes, for use on The local railwayo. 

(162) A considerable quantity of merchandise and a large 
number of passengers are carried by the f e -railways^ 
Gelderland-Overi jssel line carries gre: au J"^^^f n °L^erdam 
well as raw material and manufactured goods, ^tween Eotterda 

and the factory areas m Eastern Overijssel. ^ industries 
also have a marked effect upon the development of mdustri 

in East Gelderland. 

In the year 1893 the number of passengers conveyed 
on certain associated lines, having a total ° f 0 f ’ 

Vvnq 688 484 - or.„ stated in another way, the numoer ox 

passenger-kilometres run was 7»S38 f 890-. The fares amoun 
to £12," 048 . In addition 348,039 tons of me rchandise 
carried, the receipts from this source teing 0T 

total receipts from the same lines amounted to £32,004, 
about 8s/8dt per kilometre per day. 

On the Ge lderland -Over i j ssel lines in the , 

the total receipts were £83,845, or Ss/ild. per hilometre 
per day and on another important system t 5 e ^ r0 / °® x P t f^ fr 
passengers and goods averaged together about os/9d. p * 
kilometre per day-* 

(163) The following brief descriptions of two particular 
lieht railways, based on notes taken on the spoc by a 
representative of the Great North of Scotland Railway in 
1896, may serve to throw further light on the construction 
and working of these lines. 

(a) The Hoorn- Me demblick Light Railway is of normal 
D-mip-e The rails are flat-bottomed, weigh about 50 lbs. 
|er S yard and are laid on wood sleepers. The permanent way 
is laid on embankments a few feet high, formed by material 
taken from trenches (10 ft. wide and 3 ft. deep) at each side 
of the line. 



The speeds allowed are:- 

Passenger trains 
Mixed ” 

Goods ” 



40 km. 
30 km. 
20 km. 



) - 

) pqr hour'. 
) 
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The 



line is laid on land which was acquired at a high 



exists where the land- 
should he provided; hut, 

so far as the State is concerned, fencing is only insisted 

There are no signals, hut Morse 
in n + o-f- -i n-n o 'T'hrt'rn ru 



cost - about £150 per acre. Fencing 
owners concerned stipulated that it 

^ ~ HJ U ^ 4 ~ A -P 



upon at danger points. — - — ~-o-r » — 

instruments are used at all stations. There aie no platforms; 
hut brick-built station premises are provided, the accommoda- 
tion at small stations including a waiting room and ticket 
office on the ground floor with rooms above for the Station 
Agent. At Me.de mb lick the Agent is provided with a dwelling 
house, and there is also a goods shed there. 



fh) The Sevenaar-Oldenzaal Lierht Kailway, also of normal 
gauge, was laid with flat-bottomed rails-we ighing about 50' lbs. 
per yard; but in 1896 heavier rails (about 65 lbs. per yard) 
were being used for renewals. 



The line is laid .on ground which was acquired at a 
cost of about £50 per acre. There are no fences. Level 
crossings over roads are numerous and where these occur near 
stations protective bars are used, the bars being worked by 
wires from the stations; at other road crossings only posts 
are erected* 

At the larger stations the points are interlocked 
with the home and distant signals* Outlying points (to 
sidings) are kept lpcked, the key being kept by the nearest 
Station Agent. Station buildings are provided, containing 
goods sheds and also dwelling houses for the Agents. Low 
platforms are also provided. ; 

(164) With regard to the working of the steam ."tramways", 
as distinct from the . local railways, the following statements 
taken from the Report of H.M. Representative at The Hague 
(December 1894) may be of interest. 

Tender locomotives weighing from 8-jjs- to 13 tons are 
employed on the steam tramways: on a few of the lines engines 

weighing as much as 16 tons are used. 

The traffic on these tramways varies very much in 
character. On the majority of them the passenger traffic 
is the principal source of revenue. The conveyance of 
merchandise is of small account, is mostly confined to the 
carriage of parcels and is mainly local in character. Milk, 
vegetables, etc., are conveyed to adjacent creameries and 
towns, but - except in a few cases - this traffic is of small 
volume and is handled in small quantities, as the larger 
consignments can be readily carried by the numerous navigable 
canals. 

Cattle are seldom conveyed, as, they are usually 
driven to the railway stations and placed in trucks. On 
many of the tramways, also, the traffic in timber, building 
mater ials, coal and such like bulky goods is inconsiderable. 



On the other hand, on some lines having direct 
junction with the railways and on others situated in 
industrial districts or where the cultivation of beet-root 
is carried on, a very considerable amount of merchandise 
is carried. 





I 
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(Note; The bulk of the material available with regard 
+ n Italian Lierht Railways is contained in the Reports 
by I-I.M. Representatives Abroad (dated 1894) and in the wor *s 
published by Mr. Hackay and Mr. Cole in 189o and _ 1899 
Respectively. The official Report on "Railways m Italy 
pre Rented to the Board of Trade by Messrs. Pearson and. 
Reyntiens in 1909 deals with the railway sy s terns _ as a whole 
and with the main lines in particular. It contains ^ 

occasional brief references to "private" and r>1 S po ^whether or 
railways and to "minor" lines but it is not clear whether or 

to what extent the lines so described are really light 
railways. The expression "light railways" is not usecT 
anywhere in the Report. 

tia a ay c Pearson and Reyntiens make it clear , 
howovfr ttot iS Ito porloa from 1905 to 1909 sweeping change 
took ulace in the relations between the State and the 
Railways generally and that, at the date of their Report an 
official "classification" of public railways was proceeding 
and that lines corresponding to the Chemins de Jer Vioinaux 
in Belgium would fall into the category of "secondary 
railways. 

In these circumstances we are at a double 
disadvantage inasmuch as 

(a) the information dated prior to 1905 with 
regard to light railways in Italy is now to 
a great extent out-of-date , whilst 

(b) the information since furnished by Messrs. 

Pearson and Reyntiens does not deal speci- 
fically with light railways or show how they 
were affected by the changes which took 
place between 1905 and 1909. 

The following memorandum must therefore be 
read with reserve. 



(165). As in Germany, so in Italy, the first railways 
were constructed to meet the local requirements of the 
different States. The first line was opened in 1839 but 
for the next 20 years progress was slow, the work being done 
either by the States direct or by private parties under 
concessions. The political unification of _ Italy between 
1859 and 1871 brought about a closer association of rne 
various lines, and considerable changes took place m 
1865, when the main lines - apart from the ra il»f8 of 
Sardinia and a few less Important lines were divided amongst 
four large Companies. -Three of these four systems however , 
were absorbed by the state, during the period 1868-1880. 

(The fourth was taken over in 1906.) 

In 1885 State management not having proved 
satisfactory’, the working cf the lines which had then been 
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taken over was ceded by lease to private enterprise on a 
system of division based upon the .gross receipts. This 
arrangement was made for a period of SO years, but the 
State reserved the right to terminate it at the end of 
the first nr second period of 20 years - a right which 
was exercised in 1905, when the State resumed the working 
of the lines. In the following year, as stated above, 
the fourth of the three large systems was taken over - so 
that, by 1907 the great maj ority of the railways In Italy 
were both owned and worked by the State, and the process 
of absorption. was still proceeding. 

• 1 

(166). . 'Messrs, Pearson & Reyntiens, reporting in 1909, 
found it Impossible to give any classification of the 
railways into "main" and N secondary", lines a Such a 
classification had only just been. ordered by the Law of 
12th July, 1900 which provided that the category of main 
railways should include those which possessed special 
importance in respect of their mileage and volume of traffi 
the number .of important towns and ports, served, their 
connections with foreign lines, ate. - All other lines 
were -to'be classed- as secondary" Including those which 
were laid .on. .public.. mads nr corresponded generally with 
the "Chemins de 'par Vicinaux" of Belgium* . 

(137) With regard to t> earlier history of the light 
: Railways -.the -Law of 48,73 wa ; s the first to encourage the 
construction of lines under special conditions of economy - 
such as exemption from taxes on construction material and 
from th& iusualrrequiiements with regard to continuous 
fencing, promotion by provincial .or Communal syndicates, 
and their" assistance with a subsidy of 1,000 francs per 
Kilometre (£64 per mile) for a period of 35 years. 

v • - J < 

(15 d) 'The later law of 1879 authorised the State to 

construct 1530 Kilometres (951 miles) of secondary lines 
on condition that, -district syndicates furnished 40>> of the 
cost up to £5,150 por mile , 2>ofo of the next £4, 506. per mile 
and ldf 0 sf any further amount involved. Under this 
arrangement, for example, the Arezzo-Fossato me tri-gauge 
line received 6/lOths" of the cost of construction from the 
State and the remaining 4/lOth as contributions from 
corporations. To such lines the conditions and sub- 
sidies provided for by the earlier law of 1873 were ex- 
pended, ...the' adoption of narrow gauges , was permitted and, 
provided that a certain width was left clear for cart 
traffic, the line.s might he laid upon the public roads, 

(169) The law of 1881 authorised the iS.tato to assist 

by subsidies other lines than those covered by the enact- 
ment of 1873; and, by the Law of 1887, -the maximum limit 
of these subsidies was raised from £64 to £193 per mile 
whilst the term of the concession was prolonged from i 35 
to 70 years. Such a subsidy was granted to the 3 r lj" 

(0,95 metre) gauge Bi e lie se, line having a length of . 24 
miles - to which :corporsPio:ns interested also contributed 
a lump sum of £ 10 , 000 * ., f „• . 

•(170) By the Law of 1389 the system of State subsidies 
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was extended to lines promoted by private parties In 
their own interests, 

(171) , Mr. Cole , writing in 1899, stated that in Italy, 

as in Holland the development of "tramways" (i„e. railways 
laid on reads) had been much more remarkable than that-'Of, 
"secondary" railways. Up to that time at any rate, there 
was no spe eial enactment with regard to tramways, but 
their position was recognised and defined to some extent 
by various Orders issued by the Public Works Department 
and the Council of State and by legal decisions. For ex- 
ample, a tramway could not be laid on a road without 

the sanction of the road authorities; it was not allowed 
to interfere with ordinary road traffic, i.e. the surface 
of the tramway had to be so laid as to admit of its being 
used by ordinary road vehicles, i'he road authorities did 
not surrender any part of their roads to the tramways, and 
if road improvements or alterations were necessary in order 
to accommodate the tramways they were carried out by 
the road authorities themselves. 

(172) , I'he -only legislation which affected the tramways 

ms that relating te the use of steam engines, but 
beyond the limited power thus given to. the Minister of 
Public Works to regulate their construction and working, 
no special interference was held to be necessary. This 
limited power was only used in order to determine ^ the 
maximum number af vehicles which might be included, in one 
train and to fix the maximum speed &c«, the number of 
vehicles being limited to 4,5, er 6 and the speed to 
anything between 14 and 25 Kilometres (9-1/3 and 15 a miles) 
per hour, -The usual maximum speed was 18 Kilometres, or 
about 11 miles per hour. 

(173) . Mo Colson in 1091, recognised the use which had 

been made of the public roads for the purposes of rail 
traction/ and he attributed their comparative prosperity 

to their decentralisation and' their freedom from legislation. 
Private enterprise had thus had. a free field, rates and 
service had been adapted to actual requirements, and 
minimum charges and maximum receipts had followed the 
natural laws of supply and demand. It was for this reason, ;• 
perhaps, that tramways were not assisted by subsidies to any 
great extent. They were however classed as road under-^ 
takings and, as such, they escaped the taxes which weighed 
as heavily upon the railways. On the other hand they 
v,ere obliged to carry the mails free of charge. 

(174) . According to Mr. Gale, it was anticipated 

by Mr. Colson (apparently be Iween' 1890 and 1900) that a 
law which had been in contemplation for some years would 
be passed by the Italian parliament depriving tramways 
of all the advantages due their de centralisation, 
bringing them under central epniyol, and placing them 
under conditions almost as -stringent as those affecting 
the normal railways. It w&a anticipated that light 
railways also would be dealt with by the same law and that, 
even where these were to be laid wholly or partly on 
ordinary roads, the relative concessions for construction 
and working would be granted by the State. It was also _ 
tpe cted that the State? would be authorised to subsidise 
he lines as provided by the Law of 1889 (and to require 
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the districts and persons interested to furnish similar 
assistance) in the form of annuities ruimirtg from the 
date of the opening of the lines for traffic, 

(175). light Railways (prior to 1899 at least) were of 
various gauges - 0 C 85, 1,00, 0*95 and 1*10 metres, or 2‘9ir". 

3 *-3§-" o 3 ’ X-jr" end '3 3 7-j- n , whilst on the tramways the gauges 
employed were 0,75 1*100, 1 ? 10, 0*95, I c 435 metres - 
-or 2»5t", 3 l5 ?t", 3 * 1-g-" , and 4*8^-". 

In a list furnished to E,M,R 0 presentative in Roms 
by Signor Adamoli (Under Secretary of State) in 1894, 
fifteen light Railways - as distinct from steam tramways - /' 

were included with a total length of lE40,.4Em* Of these 
the' Sardinian secondary Railway system (5921cm) was described 
as- the "most important network of light railways” for which 
concessions had been granted. One of these 15 lines, which 
was a prosperous undertaking, had received no financial assis- 
tance either from the State or from a .Corporation, All the 
: rest escept one to which the Province of Turin., contributed , 
received a subsidy from the State., and most Of "them received 
assistance from interested Corporations also B 

(175), Mr 0 Cole t quoting M, de Backer, stated that the 
' attitude of the main lines' towards the light railways was 
most ungenerous and the arrangements made ...between them in 
, respect gf through traffic were coloured by the prejudice 
and suspicion of the former, V'^' 

" .t . • 'i . i - 

' (177), Of. stba m .tramwa ys. Signor A damali furnished a list _ 

of 23 line s Saving’' a " to taX length of. about 452 Km, Of these 11 * 

were of 1,10 metre gauge and 7 were of X metre gauge. Only 
• one line of 1,4-35 metre (4 s 8-|r ) gauge ‘was include d c The list 
was apparently incomplete', 'for according- to Signor Amoretti 
there were about' 1875 miles of steam tramways- in Italy in 1895 
and most of these were of standard r { 1 0 435- metre ) gauge, 

Mr, ccle opined that the' term "tramways 71 had been differ- 
? ently applied by signor Adamoli'. and signor Amoretti and that 
’.his accounted for the apparent- discrepancies of that statement, 

J ' ' ' ■ } a 

'■ According to the latter a highly developed and connected 
system of steam tramways had developed in many places especially 
in In some cases goods could be carried through 

. by tramway, without -transfer, for more than 100 miles. On the 
tramways round pies., and elsewhere, railway wagons circulated 
freely. About 36 Companies working 1365 miles of line, formed 

the Italian Tramway Association, ■ 

■ • • » 

(178), As indicated above it is difficult to Judge how far 
the information contained in the Report of 1909 (Messrs, 

Pearson & Reyntlens) refers to light railways* Eo special 
section of the report was devoted to such railways and even 
the occasional allusions to "private line s , "secondary" rail- 
ways and ‘"minor lines'? 1 ,m'Ay' <sr may not, be references to light 
railways. It may, however, be worth while to quote from the 
sections of the Report which deal with the subject of 
Concessions, State Control etc,, as these may refer to light 
as well as to ordinary railways. The information which follows 
■ is taken from these sections. 
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All lines in Italy which are not of State construction 
are the result of concessions to private companies. The forms 
of concession are varied, hut for general purposes may he 
classified in four groups, vis;- 

fi) Concession for construction and working of new 
line Sc 

(ii) Concession for construction only, 

fiil) Concession for working only 

(iv) Concession for construction and working, 

with an added proviso giving the State 
power to assume the working after 
construction and passing of the line 
for traffic. 

This last concession (Ho,iv) is prohahly the most 
general form. 

The concession for construction only (nodi) is 
really a consequence of the nationalisation of the lines 
in 1905, when it was found that the burdens devolving upon 
the State caused hy the unification of the lines, and im- 
provements and construction of subsidiary lines, rendered 
it expedient to entrust the construction of other lines 
which were urgently needed to private enterprise. By a 
Law of July 18th 1908, certain concessions for construction 
only were granted, but the actual form of the concession has 
not yet been definitely approved. 

(179) , Concessions for construction and working should 
properly be divided into two main groups 

(i) Concessions without subsidy 

(ii) ' Concessions with subsidy. 

In the case of concessions without Government subsidy 
such concession may be granted by Royal Decree on the pro- 
posal of the Minister of public Works, Concessions with 
subsidy require, in addition, the approval of the Minister' 
of the Treasury, 

The financial assistance yhich may be given by the State 
to railways varies greatly according to individual circum- 
stances, The law od 1873 (which may be abandoned 'under 
special circumstances) authorised the granting of subsidies 
not exceeding 1,000 lire per kilometre per annum for a period 
not exceeding 35 years. 

By the Law of July 24th 1877 the maximum period for 
which State subsidies could be granted was extended to 70 
years' but this period was reduced from 70 years to 50 years 
by the La.w of July 12th 1908. As far as the amount of the 
subsidy is concerned, this has. now been increased to a 
figure varying from 8,000 to 9,000 lire per kilometre. 

The subsidy may be given, either in form of a lump sum 
or as a guaranteed kilometric subsidy per annum, the system 
being dictated by existing conditions. In addition to State 
subsidy, there is the assistance of the Provinces. 

(180 ) . As previously pointed out, concessions are granted by 
Royal Decree, on the proposal of the Minister of Public Works 
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r?nd 'also of the Treasury, if there is any question of a 
subsidy. 

It is necessary that application for a concession should 
be accompanied by the following documents:- 

(i) full technical details accompanied by plans 
and sections. 

(ii) A memorandum setting forth the public advantages 
of the. proposed railway. 

( Hi ) A statement of the sources from which capital 
is to be drawn. 

(iv) In the case of lines requiring financial assistance an 
estimate of the gross profits and of ohe cost Ox cotouruo- 
tjL.o.n. and working. 

(v) Ah 'estimate of the gross receipts and expenses. 

( vi) An estimate of the pecuniary advantages which the Treasury 
ntD-Y lock forward to rocoivo as th.o result of the graiiuiix^ 
of a subsidy. 



Concessions for public lines are granted for 



period no' 



exceeding 70 years 

In each, concession it is stipulated that should^ the gross 
profits exceed a certain figure,, the State shall participate. 

Th^ Law of 1865 provides that whenever the average not profit 
for the preceding five years exceeds 1G per cent unless a ^ • 
lower rate is "stipulated in the concession ios>elx ) uh 
has a right to half the excess. ouch right . however, may ■■ 
only he exercised after the whole line has been open for 15 years, 
but* this again may be. varied", in individual concessions. 

In 1909 the stipulation as to the calculation of the gross 
profits had just been altered by fixing in each concession a 
kilometric profit, on the attainment of which the- bt ate appropriated 
r- ' v v) r^ip o ox 30 pox con*t ox ino £cxoss ki-LOxnofcxic p-TOt-ix* 

( 181) . Concessions generally contain a clause reserving option of 
purchase to the State. 

A. Purchase based' on Profit . 

The LaW of 1865 stipulates that the Government shall have the 



right of purchase at any time after the expiry of 50 years from 
the date of the opening of the line for traffic, on giving one 
y3ar*s notice. 

As payment for the whole of the unexpired . per. ipd of the 
concession the Concessionaire receives an annuity equal. to- 
on-'-'-third of the net profits of the five best out of the last 
seven years immediately preceding the giving of notice to /purchase. 

I*i addition the Concessionaire, receives payment for stores and 
material roiling stock, etc,, at a price to be decided by agreement, 
or determined by arbitration. _ The annuity may, at the option of 
t>ie Concessionaire 5 be capitalised at 5 per cent, 

(In some cqses it should be. noted that rolling stock has 
been provided by the State, and therefore there is no payment 
made und e r this he ad ) . 

Deviations’ from the method of purchase referred to above 



have occurred in respect of the period at which purchase 
can he effected hy the State, Some lines have been purchased 
within 20 years of construction, others within 15 years, 
while the option of purchase in some cases lias been exercised 
within five years from the date of the opening of the 
line o 

Bo Purchase within Two years of the Completion of the line . 

Article 12 of the. Law of December 4th, 1908, provides 
that, a clause shall be inserted in each concession giving 
the State the option of purchase within two years after the 
construction of the line. Suitable notice must be given to 
the Concessionaire and the purchase price must be based on 
the cost of construction and expenditure on materials, rolling 
stqck, etc, , with a premium of 5 per cent. 

State Con trol , 

(182), The present system of management of State-owned 
railways in Italy was inaugurated by law of April 22nd,. 

1905; and the railways actually passed Into the manage- ■ 
ment of the State on July 1st, 1905, 

Theoretically the idea of the State has been an 
autonomous administration with State supervision; ,the 
actual management is in the hands of a general manager 
attached to the Ministry of Public forks . The law pro- 
vides that this Department shall have, 

n The direct management, including finance, of 
’’all matters concerning the working of the railways, 
"The Minister of Public forks and the Minister ©f 
"the Treasury so far as the latter is concerned are 
"to satisfy themselves by means of inspections that 
"the administration and working is performed in a 
"satisfactory manner". 

In addition, however, to the control exercised by the 
general manager there is also the controlling body known as 
the "Council of Administration" established by Royal Decree 
of September 12th 1907. 

The Council of Administration consists of the general 
manager as president and eight members, two chosen from the 
ranks of the chief State Railway officials, three from the 
ranks of the higher State officials, and three from the 
general public possessing technical and administrative 
qualifications. 

The general manager is required to submit an annual 
statement, after the same has been approved by the Council 
of Administration, to the Minister of Public Works setting 
forth detailed information concerning the working of the 
railways and any recommendations as to conditions of trans- 
port and tariffs. 

In addition to this direct management, there is, .further 
a parliamentary Supervisory Committee, appointed by 'law of 
July 7th 1907,' 

This commission consists of six senators and six members 
of the chamber of deputies. They are elected by their respect- 
ive chambers for a period of three years. 

155. 



Financial control is exercised by the Treasury, of 
course in conjunction with the Minister of public Works, 

The Budget requires to be approved by the Minister of the 
treasury and actual expenditure is supervised by the "Corte 
dei Conti’ T (Court of Accounts". 

Stores are controlled by the General Manager. 

Control over Private Raj Iways . 

(183. ) Control over private railways is exercised by a 
special railway office, instituted by law of June 25th, 19.05 
which in point of fact is a special railway department 
directly attached to the Ministry of public Works. There are 
in addition to the departments actually in the Ministry 
nine District Inspectorates, each having the supervision of 
a separate section of line. 

The supervision extends to ail questions of working 
staff, and finance, The rates of pay of the staff, time 
tables for. goods and passenger trains, etc., and agree- 
ments between private companies must be approved by. the 
State and the staff must undergo technical examination 
at the hands of the State. ' • 

All rates and fares for passengers and goods are fixed 
in the concessions, and any modifications must be approved 
by the Government. AIL regulations in re.spect of the pay- 
ment, punishment, and pensions of the staff must be sub- 
mitted to andreceive the approval of the Minister of 
Public Works before being brought into operation. 

In Italy, there is a use of what may be termed purely 
private railways, i.e;, railways not originally required 
for ordinary traffic, and which have been more in the nature 
of connections between works, etc. These lines are divided 
•into two classes, the first class comprising lines laid 
exclusively on land belonging to persons by whom they were 
constructed, without interfering with any public or private 
property. The second class consists of lines crossing 
property belonging to other persons and public roads.' 

The control of the Minister of Public Works is re- 
stricted in the case of railways of the first category 
to questions of public safety, but in regard to railways of 
the second category the detailed plans must be approved by 
the Ministry, and the lines themselves must also, as 
regards working, conform to the regulations applying to 
secondary lines. 

By law of July, 1879, e new kind of private railway 
of the second category was brought .into being, namely 
"private railways of th* second' category authorised for 
public traffic”. 

It was found in some cases that the volume of local 
passenger and goods traffic was not sufficient to make 
the construction of a public railway possible from a 
financial point of view, and this law of 1879 contained 
the following provision ; - 

"The Government is empowered to authorise public 
traffic on private lines, as a temporary measure, .and 
for a period not exceeding 20 years, on" condition \ 
that the stipulated rules and regulations are 
observed." 
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Experience having shewn that in some cases these 
private lines, adapted to the public service, met a real 
local requirement which, without assistance from the State; 
could not have been provided for by means of a. public rail- 
way, the law of July 12th, 1908, contained a clause as 

follows :- 

1Ti fhe Government is empowered to grant annual kilo- 
metric subsidies up to an amount of 1,200 lire per 
kilometre and for a period not exceeding SO- shears 
to private railways authorised to carry public 
traffic. _ 

Advisor y C ouncils . 

(184). In addition to the Council of Administration for. 
the assistance of the. General Manager, General and District 
Advisory Councils have recently been instituted by law 
of July, 7th 1907. 



The General Advisory Council is presided over by the 
Minister of Public Works and includes in its membership 
the General Manager of the State Railways, chief officers 
of the Ministry of Public Works-, the Treasury and other 
Government Departments, together with chief officers o± 
the main and local railways and representatives of trade and 

industry. 

This General Council considers reports received from 
the District Advisory Councils, studies the . requirements of 
agriculture, industry and commerce in relation to tan t is, 
traffic and time tables and makes re commendations, thereon. 

It must be consulted by the Central Railway Administration 
with regard to tariffs, the . regulations and conditions under 
which special concessions are granted and the expediency oi 
deferring or renewing such ' concessions . It is also concerned 
with the' description and classification of goods; and the 
Ministry of Public Works and the State Railway Administration 
also submit to the Council questions concerning the relations 
existing between the public and the railways with regard 
to traffic, etc. 

The District Advisory Councils are composed. of the 
district railway manager as president together with two 
■other district railway officials and local representatives 
of industry commerce and .agri culture , The Minister oi 
Public Works also nominates two. other members, selected 
from persons conversant with railway matters, 

The function of. these District Advisory Councils is to 
report to the General Council their opinion with regard to 
tariffs, local time-tables and the requirements of the traffic 
in their particular areas. 



f 185 ) -The following particulars respecting the 
Cor leone' Railway in Sicily have been taken from 
book:- 



Palermo- 
Mr. Cole 



s 



Length 42 miles 

Gauge. 3 ft. 1 t ins. . 

Width at formation level, 11 ft. 6 ins. 

Steel flange rails, 40 lbs. per yard, laid 
on metal bed-plates. . „ 

Minimum depth of ballast under sleepers 4 in 
Running time, including stops, 9 1/3 miles 
per hour,. per hour 

ditto excluding stops, 11 miles 



per hour 
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The passenger coaches (which were of two -.classe s , 
each having 16 seats) and- the luggage vans weighed 3 tons 
empty and 7 tons full. The four-wheeled wagons weighed 

3 tons empty and 9 tons when loaded to full capacity, or 
6 tons when loaded with general goods. Dor bogie -wagons 

the corresponding weights were .6, 18 and 9 tons respectively. 
Thus, two four-wheeled wag'ons having a total dead weight 
of six tons would carry 12 tons of general goods, whilst 
one bogie-wagon with the same dead weight would carry 
only 9 tons. (This difference of capacity was in favour 
of the four-wheeled wagon; on the other hand the tractive 
power required to haul three 4— wheeled wagons on curves 
would haul two bogie -wagons ) . 

The engine-loads, with three axles coupled, varied 
from 43 or 50 tons on a maximum gradient of 3.9 per cent, 
to 100 or 105 tons on the level. Tank-engines were used 
weighing 24 tons 6 owt. , the maximum axle load being 6 tons 

4 cwt , 

AS indicated above -the. maximum gradient wa s one 
in 25.6; the maximum radium of curves was 230 ft. 

For the first four miles from Palermo the line 
ran alongside and level with the highway, from which .it was 
separated by a low stone ws.ll, but this was designed to serve 
rather as a boundary and to hold the ballast than to protect 
the road traffic. ... In this connection it was stated that,, 
alxhough there was considerable traffic on the highway, ho' 
difficulty was experienced dn working this section of the 
line.' 

(186) With regard to Steam tramways” as distinguished 
from light railways, such as that which has just been des-' 
cribed, it is stipulated that the upper surface of the rail 
shall be laid' flush with the surface .of the road, but in many 
cases the metalling between the rails is decidly rough so 
that, al though/or d ins ry carts are not prevented from passing 
over the tramway, there is no inducement for them to remain 
thereon. 

When the road is 32 -ft. 10 in. or more in width the 
line is marked off from the highway by spur-stones at ' intervals 
so as to leave a . carriage-way . of 19 ft. 8 ins. clear. On 
road3 of minimum width (26ft. 3 ins.) the line is not marked 
off in this way and the clear space left for carts, etc, is 
only 16 ft. 5 ins. On the narrower roads in the. neighbour- 
hood of Milan the tramways are sometimes laid in the centre of 
the highway and share it with ordinary cart traffic.. On 
bridges the minimum distance, between. . the parapets is 23. fti 
Ily ins, which also gives a. clear space of 16 ft. 5 ins,. In- 
streets the line is usually laid in the centre of. the road-way 
but at narrow places it must be laid at one side so as to leave 
a minimum clearance of 15 ft. 9 ins. on the o ther ' side . ■ 

(187) On the steam tramways (at the date of Mr. Cole l s book) 
flat-footed rails were exclusively used, being spiked directly 
to the sleepers in the straight sections but laid in chairs 

or on bearing plates in the curved sections. The rails 
weighed from 36 to 42 lbs. and were laid on oak sleepers 
measuring 7 ft. 3 ins x 7 ins. x 4-r ins. Guard-rails were 
used on curves of less 'than 165 ftT radius. 

The cost of the permanent way with a 40 lb. rail (in 
1885) was said to be about 15/- per lineal yard-. 
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oak sleepers The line is of normal gauge and, 
including stations, cost between £1,500 and £1,500 
per mile. The total length of the line is 100 
km. laid almost entirely on the public roads. 

The locomotives weigh 10 and 14 tons. The 
actual running speed reaches 15 miles per hour; 
the maximum speed allowed being 18 miles per hour, 

The Steepest gradient is one in 30, for a length of 
200 yards. 

Station buildings are provided at the termini 
only. Tickets are issued on the trains. The 
coal consumption works out at about 2-g-. kilogrammes 
( 5-g- lbs) per kilometre. 

The drivers are allowed 5j kilogrammes per Em. 
and if more than this is consumed the driver pays 
40 per cent and the stoker 20 per cent of the cost 
of the excess amount consumed. If less than the 
allowance is consumed the driver receives 40 per cent 
and the stoker 20 per cent of the value saved. 

(b) The Bergamo-Albino line is constructed of 45 lb. 
rails laid on iron bed-plates and secured by dog 
spikes to oak sleepers. Station buildings are 
provided but no platforms. The level crossings 
are protected by bars operated by wires. Where 
sidings are laid to factories, etc., the land for 
.the siding is acquired by the trader concerned; but 
where the distance is very short the railway company 
constructs the sidings up to the entrance to the 
works. The trader pays rates calculated as from 
the nearest station. 

(190). With regard to the financial results obtained 
from the working of light railways and tramways in 
Italy, no very conclusive figures seem to be available; 
but in the absence of any clear evidence to the con- 
trary it would seem that the railways and tramways in 
question have at any rate benefited the localities 
through which they run, and probably also the Con- 
cessionaires, 
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(191) In India (including Burma), according to the 
Government statistics for 1918-19, there were then in 
existence approximately 18,000 route miles of 5 , S" gauge, 
15,000 route miles of metre gauge and about 3, 000. miles of 
2*6" gauge Railways. Vhilst, in Europe, the metre gauge 
has been large3.y adopted for the purpose of light Railways, 
metre gauge lines in India, or the greater proportion 
thereof , cannot be regarded as light Railways; they are 
heavily built main lines, and as such their construction 
and operation is not perhaps of interest or value to the 
light Railways (Investigation) Committee. 

(192) . The place of light Railways in India has to a large 
extent been taken by the so called "feeder lines" of 
gauge, the development of which has mostly thken place- in 
the course of the last 20 years. These (2*6" gauge) feeder 
lines are usually constructed in a substantial manner and the 
rolling stock in use is surprisingly large. Some 
particulars of the rolling stock on the 2*6" gauge feeder 

* • * . * lines of the Bengal Ragpur Railway are given: in the State- 
ment annexed and may be of interest. Much of. the' stock is 
fitted with continuous (vacuum) brakes. The permanent way 
is usually of 41 lbs. per yard flat bottomed rails laid on 
wooden sleepers and ballasted with broken stone throughout. 

(193) . These feeder lines are not usually constructed along . 
existing roads; they are unfenoed and there are no station 
platforms. They are equipped with electric telegraphs 

and the simplest form of block signalling, with small 
station buildings at orossing places , according to 
requirements. The average cost pop mile on a pre-war basis, 
including all equipment, was about Rs« 15,000, equal to 
£1,000, at the exchange rate of Rs. 15 » ■ £1. 

(194) . There are also some hundreds of miles of 2 I C" gauge 
Railways in India, but they have as a general rule. been 
recognised as less efficient than the 2 X 6" gauge lines, and 
it is probable that this latter gauge will remain the 
standard for feeder lines in India. 

(195) . The net results of working for the 2*6" gauge an<? 

2 1 0" gauge railways in India for the years 1917-18 and 
1918-19 respectively are as stated below: - 
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Railways mainly of 2 T 6” gauge - but including some of 2 I 0 ,, gauge. 



» "i 



jMileage 
; of Line 
Years io pen on 
j 31st 
i'March 


Total- 

Capital 

Outlay 


Gross 

Earnings 


j }Fe rcerr 

Working Ret lags of 

Expenses jEarnings Net sa 

j jings o: 

j . Capita 

Outlay 




IiS « 


Rs c 


Rs a 1 Rs • ! 


1917-18 3468 


18,40, 30 ,000 
(£18,403,000 


1,60 ,24 ,000, 
(£1,602 , 400 


1,02 ,22;.000 158,021000 3® 15 

(£1,022 ,200 )l( £580 t £0d 


1918-11 3543 


19 .89 ,07; 000 
( £19 ,290 j 700 


1.84,24,000 
(£1 ,842 8 400 


1-20,611000 S63 ,63 .000! 3,30 

(£1 3 B06 jlOO )|(£63o ,300) 



- Ji 



The amounts quoted in the foregoing 'table are expressed in 
Rupees and the equivalent shewn in Pounds starling have been 
calculated at the rate of 10 Rupees to the £i , ice * , at about the 
rate of exchange now current o Thus 13 v 40 ,,301000 Rs 0 , or 
18 Or ores, 40 Lakhs, 30,000 Rupees u £18 c . 403,000 o 

(196) It will bo observed that, .an in European Countries, the net 
return on the Capital expended is 13ra.ll and not sufficient in 
/.itself to encourage the private investor* The Government of India t 
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(S) Railway to be built in accordance with plans and 
estimates approved by the Government-, : 

(3) .. All land in British Territory, including land 

temporarily ‘required for ballast -quarrias , , 
'brickfields, etc*, provided fine..* ' •••■ 

(4) Under certain conditions the Government, will 
mala surveys -of projected lines® 

(5) The Government provide telegraphs on terms in 
force on Stats Railways® 

(6) . Special low rates are granted for the carriage 
‘. of railway construction materials over State 

Railways > 

(7) The Government grant- financial assistance either 
by (a) a guarantee of Interest or by (b) a rebate 
to the branch -line • from the net earnings of the 
main line derived from traffic interchanged 
with the branch: 
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(a) Guarantee of Interest is at the rate of 
3-f- per cent. If 'the branch earns more 
than 5 per cent, the surplus profits to 
be equally divided between the Government 
and the Pr op rieter-s . 

(b) Rebate terms are such as to make up, from 
the net earnings of the main line derived' 
from traffic interchanged with the branch, 
a sum sufficient to pay 5 per cent, on 
xhe Capital. Earnings of the branch 
unassisted) in excess of 5 per cent, to 
be equally divided between the Government 
and the Proprietors. 

Either or both (a) and (b) may be applicable in any case 

(8) The Government are also prepared to undertake the 
working of Branch lines on special terms according 
to local circumstances, 

(19? . It-. may be pointed out that feeder line Railways in 
India have a greater importance and serve a more useful purpose 
than Light Railways in Europe because the greater part of the 
country is inefficiently and insufficiently served by roads. 

Such roads as there are - other than the main trunk roads - 
are unmrtal lo d , and fair weather tracks only s are. quite 
unsuited for motor traffic, and usually impassable for wheeled 
vehicles during the rainy season from the middle of June to 
the end of October. 

(198), It must not be concluded that Light Railways or feeder 
lines in India are confined to the 2 1 6" gauge. There are also 
Light 'Railways of the standard or 5 r 6 ,T gauge and of the metre 
gprge , making physical junctionswith the main line Railways, 
thus avoiding transhipment at junctions, but the usually 
accepted view in India is that for the development of the 
country, where the traffic to be expected is small, the greater 
cheapness of the 2 r 6" gauge more than balance the expense and 
inconvenience of transhipment if the length ox the branch or 
■'eeder line exceeds, say, 20 or 25 miles, 

STATMBBT ( SEE PARAol92). 



I I H A I LIGHT RAILWAYS. 



LOCOMOTIVES - 2* 6” GAUGE. 



4.6.2. 


type tender 


locomotives. 


Length 


overall 




49 J 6" 


Weight 


in working 


orders 








T. 


Gwt . 


Engine 




33 


5 


Tender 




18 


7 


Total 




51 


12 
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0 ouple d whee Is , 3 5 6 n diamete r« 

Cylinders, 14-g” x 18” stroke. 

Maximum axle load, 7 tons. 

Crate area, 17,5 square feet, 
fender carries 1,700 gallons of water, 
p Tractive force at .90; :• of boiler pressure = 

13,000 lbs. 



2.8.2, type tender locomotives. 
Length overall, 49 , 0”. 

Weight in working order:- 



Coupled wheels , 2*10” diameter. 

Cylinders, 16” x 18” stroke o 
Maximum axle load, 7 tons cwt* 

Crate area, 20.5 square feet, 

Tender carries 1,700 gallons of Water* 
Tractive force at 90 ft of boiler pressure « 



Maximum height of both the above 10*0” 

»T n IT TT TT n\ fill 



Horse boxes to carry four horses, with c ompartment 
at each end for horse attendants. 

Covered goods wagotns:- 



T , '■ Cwt 




40 

18 



1:0 

15 



Total 



59 



5 



» 



19,500 lbs. 




3rd Class Passenger Coach: - 



Under frames 29 1 6” 

Max imum wi dt h 7 1 6 ,T 

Tare, 10.9 tons 
Capacity, 42 passengers 



3rd Class passenger Coach 



4 



Under frame s 35 1 0” 

Maximum width 7 1 6” 

Tare, about 12 tons. 



Capacity, 50 passengers 



U nde r f rame s 2 9 1 6 ” 
Tare, 7 tons, 15 cwt. 



paying load, 16 tons b cwt 
Capac i uy 1,200 cu» r » 
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PASSENGER AHD GOODS STOCK - 2*6” GAUGE . (Contd*) 

Mineral hopper wagons: - 

Under frames, 29* 6 n 
Tare, 6 tons 7 owt. 

Paying Load, 15 tons 7 owt. 

Capacity, 660 cu.ft. 

Covered goods wagons caa 35 lb. under frames have a 
capaoity of about 1,500 ou.ft. and a paying load of 
16 tons 16 owt. Tare, 8 tons, 4 owt-; 

All the above stock is fitted with vacuum brakes. 



